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Are you advertising? 
at h ome ? Spending a fortune. 
What papers? 
All the usual class publications. 
What about the Daily Mirror? . 
Don’t be absurd. Of course not. 





\ Well, we advertise in it. As often as we can get space. 
Do you realise it has the biggest daily sale on earth? 


Yes, but what kind of readers? 


Working class mostly. And you don’t want to (rn your 
4, nose up at them, either. They own more than half the 
. television sets in the country. They bu) washing 
machines, radio-grams, refrigerators and eve! (ars. 


But how do they manage it? 


Subsidised rents .. . canteen lunches . . . low 1c yelling 
-. expenses. And in any number of cases there are 10, 
4 three and even four wage earners in a fami'\. Yes, 

theyre the people with the money to spend these days. 
And you can reach them so cheaply in the Mirror. It 
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FARM POLICY IN 
THE MAKING 


HEN Mr Butler opens his second Budget on April 14th 

he will be able to point to great changes for the better during 

the thirteen months since his first Budget. 
reward of small adjustments, of gentle changes of policy, of easings 
in the external situation. They are not on that account unimportant ; 
the Government has done many immediately necessary things. But 
what it has not yet done is to put into operation the longer-term 
policies that would restore real economic strength. This contrast 
between the immediate, superficial improvement and the unsatisfied 
underlying need is nowhere more important than in agriculture. This 
year the results of the annual review of farm prices are a matter of 
some relief to farmers, to the public as consumers, and to the Govern- 
ment whose duty is to effect some compromise between the interests 
of the two. Prices are to be varied, and production subsidies to 
agriculture increased, by an amount that will yield for the farmers— 
and therefore cost the public, in one form or another—{15,400,000 
a year. This is a little more than one per cent of the total value of 
farm sales ; if it were all passed on in higher prices in the shops, it 
would add rather more than a penny a head to weekly food bills. This 
additional burden is less thafi the public has grown to expect from 
the annual reviews. Last year some £39 million was added to farm 
prices and production subsidies, in close succession to a special award 
that had increased them by £14 million only a few months before. 
The public is therefore naturally disposed to feel that this time it 
has got off lightly. 

The farmers have not got from the price review all that they 
wanted, but no one can argue that they have done very badly; and at 
least their prices have been fixed at about the proper time of year. 
The review was completed last week, whereas a year ago the struggle 
between the National Farmers’ Union and the Treasury dragged on 
to the end of April. The Government can be relieved both because 
it has this year avoided an embarrassing dispute and because the 
general environment, within which the price settlement will exert 
its effects, is more favourable. Last year agricultural output was 
showing signs of standing still or even falling. This year it is Possible 
to talk of progress with the expansion programme. 

These circumstances provide an opportunity. In its White Paper 
the Government restates the need for “permanent arrangements ” 
better fitted to “‘ the circumstances of a freer agricultural economy.” 
It promises, as last year’s White Paper also promised, further study 
and discussions. But there is as yet little practical evidence of the 
reshaping of general agricultural-policy that was to have been, under 
Lord Woolton’s overlordship, one of the Government’s major concerns. 
On the contrary, the mew price review expresses in all essentials 
precisely the same policy as has been followed since 1947. That is 
the policy of expanding agricultural production by so-called price 
incentives within the framework of a stable market for farmers. The 
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state fixes prices high enough to enable the farmers as 
a whole to finance more output out of current income. 
This year the policy is less apparent—it does not require 
much increase in prices—but it is none the less real. 

Production costs for those farm products that have 
prices fixed at the review are estimated to be some 
{17,130,000 higher this year than they were last year. 
The extra income awarded to farmers will meet just 
90 per cent of this increase. This is more generous 
than it appears. The remaining 10 per cent is not a 
squeeze on the farmers’net income. Productivity in 
agriculture increased by some 4 per cent last year and 
in the current year efficiency should be further 
improved, reflecting all the investment in farming that 
has been financed out of the high prices of recent years. 
The farmers are to get most of the benefit of. this 
greater efficiency, and the consumer gets only a little. 
Moreover, the farmers will enjoy this year another 
advantage. Of late they have had to finance, out of 
net income as defined for the purposes of the price 
review, considerable increases in the replacement costs 
of slaughtered stock, tillages and other assets. Last 
year this provision was £40 million and this year, with 
the check to inflation, it will be only £17 million. This 
has the same effect on the farmers’ cash resources as 
a reduction of £23 million in production costs. The 
saving frees money for expanding production. 

The apparent moderation of this year’s award is 
thus equivalent in fact to the same deliberate injection 
of capital for expansion, by means of higher prices, as 
has been made in previous years. That is the position 
for agriculture as a whole, though the generalisation 
naturally conceals considerable variations in the effects 
for different types of farming. A quarter ({3,800,000) 
of the award takes the form of increases in production 
subsidies—for hill farming in general, for hill cows, 
for calves and for lime-spreading. The other three- 
quarters mainly consists of higher prices for potatoes, 
for fat stock and for sugar beet ; milk producers, who 
last year were .treated better than could easily be 
justified, this year get a rise in prices that is small in 
relation to their extra costs, The Government’s inten- 
tion is plainly to halt the expansion in dairy herds— 
indeed, some farmers may be in difficulties unless 
they can quickly increase milk yields. The incentive 
of extra profit is directed instead to meat production 
and potato growing. 

These higher prices for favoured products can be 
regarded as providing either a stimulus or a feather-bed, 
but unquestionably they represent a familiar policy—a 
policy which by its results in the past has certainly 
justified no great satisfaction or complacency. Its 
greatest weakness is its imprecision. High prices provide 
plenty of money for good farms on rich land, where 
extra capital is relatively little needed. They do not 
provide much capital for the poorer or less efficient 
farms where it would show the biggest return in pro- 
duction. Indeed, it could easily be argued that if the 
high price policy is right in principle, the practica] 
weakness is that it does not go far enough: logically, 
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prices should be raised further in order to provide poor 
less efficient farmers with good profits to plough back 
into their farms. Such a policy is, however, out of 
the question so long as the cost of land to the farmer 
varies much less than its fertility, so that price incen- 
tives give the farmer on good land extravagant|y high 
profits. Since rents cannot be expected to move 
quickly, the obvious solution is to restore the rating 
of agricultural land, so that the good farm pays for its 
natural advantages and does not make profits to: easily 
on prices that are only just adequate for the poor farm, 


* 


This is merely one of the difficult issues tha: mug 
be faced in a genuine reshaping of long-term agricyl- 
tural policy. The White Paper indicates the price 
policy to be applied within a freer agriculture only jn 
the case of eggs, and it is careful not to suggest that 
the model will necessarily be copied for other farm 
products. It should not be. A floor price, such as that 
at which the Government now stands ready to buy 
eggs, serves the real interests of both producer and 
consumer only if it just guarantees the average producer 
against heavy losses. For egg producers, the Govern- 
ment’s guarantee seems more generous than that. The 
floor price—4d. an egg on the average through the 
year—is 87 per cent of last year’s actual selling price 
for the producer ; it is only 7 per cent below the price 
fixed until 18 months ago. Moreover, the fioor is 
designed to hamper the natural seasonal variations in 
egg prices. The minimum of 3}d. an egg during the 
spring glut is only a farthing below the actual price 
last year. The effect of the mew arrangements is 
therefore that the consumer can gain very little in 
periods of plenty but is nevertheless fully exposed to 
the risk of paying dearly for his eggs in periods of 
scarcity. This is a lop-sided scheme. 

The necessity of assuring the farmers a floor price, 
if markets are to be otherwise free, is not in dispute. 
But the wrong method has been chosen. It is one 
thing to promise the producer protection against a 
change in economic conditions violently depressing bis 
prices and income ; it is quite another to protect him 
against anything but a slight fall in his price per egg 
during the perfectly natural and foreseeable period 
when the hens are laying most merrily. A price scheme 
that really provides nothing but a floor admittedly 
involves difficulties for a product subject to such 
seasonal changes as are eggs. In principle, what 's 
needed is simply a promise by the Government that if 
the market price fell below some minimum (34. 
perhaps, per egg, or possibly 34d.) for more than some 
definite period (two or three months would probably 
be reasonable) then the Government would make up 
the deficiency and stand willing to"buy at the minimum 
price thereafter. There are obvious technical complice 
tions, but this is the type of arrangement that the 
Government should be aiming at. Though the case 
of eggs is not decisive, it is disappointing that in the 
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first experiment in freedom the Government should 
impose much closer limitations on the market—in 
deference, it must be suspected, to the wish of the 
National Farmers’ Union not to allow any interval of 


real freedom to weaken the chances of establishing a - 


producers’ marketing board. 
In no direction, therefore, has the Government yet 
begun a satisfactory reshaping of agricultural policy. 


The Case 


F EW European statesmen can have faced a more com- 
plex mission than that which took M. Mayer to 
Washington this week. The French Prime Minister had 


realised that the ratification by the Bundestag — 


of the treaties setting up the European Defence Com- 
munity and defining Western Germany’s new relation- 
ship to the occupying powers had put France in an 
extremely difficult position. He therefore made a great 
effort to take with him at least a tentative agreement 
on the additional protocols to the EDC treaty ; his 
success in this on Tuesday was at least one tangible 
gain on the very eve of his departure for Washington. 
Although ratification by the French parliament of the 
treaty itself is still uncértain, a step forward had been 
taken and M. Mayer could look forward to his difficult 
mission with greater confidence. A few hours before 
he was to board his aircraft, however, the fate of his 
own government was put in jeopardy for quite another 
reason. The Treasury asked for permission to raise by 
80,000 million francs the limit of its borrowings from 
the Bank of France to enable it to meet its immediate 
commitments. Feeling that their own hour might be 
ai hand, the Gaullists withdrew their support and M. 
Mayer survived by a bare margin of 31 votes. This 
means that he went to Washington with a brief lease 
0 parliamentary life and with little authority to discuss 
long-range plans. ‘That this should have happened 
not only shows the cruelty of temper in present French 
political life, but also proves that no politician or party 
can speak for France as a whole. 

This is all the more to be regretted as France’s case 
needs the best advocate and as M. Mayer, had his own 
political future been more secure, could no doubt have 
achieved a good deal in Washington. The two main 
issues under discussion were to be EDC and the war 
in Indo-China. On both, France’s position is sounder 
than is sometimes realised either abroad or by the 
sovernment’s clamorous opponents at home. What 
Washington has not wished to see clearly is the fact that 
millions of Frenchmen, whatever their party affiliation, 
stare the common feeling that anything is preferable 
Co seeing a new Wehrmacht in Europe. To many 
Frenchmen the threat of a- Soviet invasion seems fat 
less tangible. than the certain menace of a 
Germany, with. its eyes on its, lost territories. 


849 
In this year’s price review it has applied familiar 
expedients with moderation and good sense. It has 
begun to feel its way cautiously, but as yet uncon- 
vincingly, towards letting the forces of the market work 
in agriculture. It remains far from having a policy that 
would meet the need for efficient food production in a 
country that can no longer rely on its ability to buy 
cheaply abroad. 


for France 


Gaullists are ready to withdraw every vestige of support 
from any government that gives up French national 
sovereignty or the independence of the French army. 
The Socialists are convinced that the rearmament of 
Germany is the surest road to war, while the 
Communists are fostering the old French dream of a 
rapprochement with Russia. 

The smoothness with which German ratification has 
gone through, moreover, has convinced countless 
Frenchmen that) EDC must be totally to Germany’s 
advantage, and their suspicions are increased by 


Britain’s aloofness. The French would be ready to face — 


an armed Germany across the EDC conriference tabie 
and ballot-box if only Britain’s presence were assured. 
But despite every effort, M. Mayer and his colleagues 
have not obtained the concessions they seek from 
Landon. Britain’s refusal to commit itself further on the 
Continent is founded, moreover, on the very same argu- 
ments as affect France’s own attitude towards its over- 
seas responsibilities. M. Mayer need only invite his 
American critics to have a look at the map im order to 
show the problems besetting the world’s second largest 
colonial empire. 
* 

In Indo-China, France’s effort is far greater, in 
proportion to its strength, than that of Great Britain 
in Malaya or that of the United States in Korea. France 
has the equivalent of ten divisions in Indo-China and 
has already lost 35,300 killed and 43,000 wounded. 
The number of officers killed, or missing, equals the 
total number of graduates from St Cyr over the last 
four years. So far, this bitter and endless war has cost 
France twice as much as the total aid received under 
the Marshall plan. Above and beyond Indo-China, the 
French people have shouldered a formidable military 
burden: they have 905,000 men under arms, which is 
250,000 more than in January, 1950. One must realise 
what this means for a country whose morale and 
resources had been incalculably damaged in the last 
war, and for a government which has to contend with 
the second biggest Communist party outside the 
Soviet Union. Nor is France making these sacrifices 
merely for its own sake: what would the British position 
be in Malaya if Indo-China were lost ? What would 
America’s strategic position in Europe look like if France 
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had refused’ to lease out its bases and face the many 
problems raised by the presence of foreign troops in 
large numbers ? 

The vacillations and petulancies of French foreign 
policy over the last year have led the world to forget 
its positive contributions to the very conception of a 
united Europe. M. Monnet and M. Schuman have 
been the prime architects of the coal-steel community 
and the idea of a “green pool” for European agri- 
culture was that of M. Pflimlin. Nevertheless, many 
Frenchmen continue to believe that to unite a “ small 
Europe” essentially as a means of defence against 
Russia is too narrow and fatalistic an approach. They 
would still prefer a wider federation, even if it had to 
be looser, which could include Scandinavia and Great 
Britain. In his efforts to obtain the ratification of EDC, 
M. Mayer has to take all these shades of opinion into 
account, and it is possible that he will have recourse 
to a national referendum. But he can neither muzzle 
his parliamentary opponents nor prevent the Com- 
munists from acting powerfully on public opinion. Nor 
has M. Mayer been helped by the attitude of the 
American press and of some government circles in 
Washington whose image of France ranges from that 
of a corpse to that of a lady of easy virtue. 


* 


Unfortunately, when it comes to taking positive steps 
towards helping France out of its impasse, facts militate 
against sentiment. It is impossible for Washington to 
put pressure on Dr Adenauer regarding the Saar dead- 
lock, for example, until the French are willing to realise 
that no effective formula for “‘ Europeanising ” the Saar 
has, as yet, been found. If M. Bourges-Maunoury, in 
turn, asks for more American financial aid, he will be 
told that neither France’s internal fiscal policies nor its 
position with EPU speak well for the effectiveness of 
the heavy investments that have already been 
made by the United States in French recovery. M. 


After the Visit 


HE most significant fact about Marshal Tito’s 

visit was that it happened at all. Whatever fate 
may hold in store for the ruler of Jugoslavia, his name 
is already assured of a place in history. He had played 
David to Stalin’s Goliath for nearly five years and done 
it with increasing success ; and in the end he outlived 
his former mentor, Today both he and his country 
are in better fettle, more sure of themselves and more 
confident of the way ahead, than when they first broke 
with Soviet imperialism. For Marshal Tito, therefore, 
to go one step further and travel abroad to Britain, to 
walk in fact with capitalists nor lose the Communist 
touch, was in itself an event which will also take its 
place in the annals of the age. What is less certain 
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Mayer himself has proved singularly unwilling to bring 
to a head the essential question of tax reforms and credit 
restrictions, preferring to rely on such inflationary stop- 
gap measures as this week’s loan, which nearly brought 
about his own fall. 

The same conflict between the wish to help France 
and the actual facts obtains with respect to Indo-China, 
Everyone agrees that France is waging a battle in the 
common cause and that it cannot succeed if left alone. 
Last year the United States bore 35 per cent of the 
cost ; but even that is no longer enough and France 
is looking for additional aid to the extent of some $50 
million. If the United States is to become even more 
deeply involved, however, it has every right to a larger 
share in the direction of the war. It is felt in Washing- 
ton, with some justification, that the Indo-Chinese war 
can only be won by a free Indo-China which will 
succeed in breaking the alliance between anti-French 
nationalism and Moscow-directed Communism. This 
means not only the rapid expansion of the Vietnamese 
army but also a French guarantee that Vietnam will be 
allowed to emerge with real independence. But there is 
little evidence that France is prepared to give such a 
guarantee, and America fears that it is being asked to 
finance and equip a war that conflicts with its cherished 
bias towards national self-determination. 

All these factors, together with the Damocles’ sword 
of a parliamentary crisis when he returns, have made 
M. Mayer’s mission difficult enough: in fact, however, 
it is a mission which he should not have had to under- 
take alone. If France and the United Kingdom had 
gone to Washington together, and with an agreed policy 
on such vital questions as Germany and the Far East, 
their case would have been stronger in itself and in 
the hearing of it. It is sad to see these experienced 
statesmen of the old world hurrying to the new by 
separate ways, like so many heirs to Volpone. If 
little comes of the present Paris-Washington talks, or 
if Dr Adenauer emerges with the prize, London will 
not have been altogether without blame. 


is the immediate practical effect of the visit in terms 
of problems which cry out for urgent solution, pat- 
ticularly the dispute with Italy kept burning day and 
night by the situation in Trieste. 

On the British side, the success—wand success It 
undoubtedly was—of the Marshal’s voyage to London 
reflects much crediton Mr Eden. The Foreign 
Secretary paved the way for the Tito visit by his own 
trip to Belgrade last year. Slowly and piece by piece 
he has built on the foundations of friendship laid by bis 
predecessors in the Labour government. Whereas 


some of them felt a kind of simple political affinity with 
Jugoslav Communism and many on the left of the 
Labour movement were fascinated and attracted by Jt 
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the Tories might have been expected to think twice 
before recognising more than a strictly limited range 
of common interests with this charming dictator. 
Instead, Marshal Tito has just broken innumerable 
precedents by stopping the traffic on the Thames and 
touring London with a flying squad escort. And the 
creat British public has heaved a sigh of relief that 
he has come and gone so successfully. 

It is legitimate to ask why so much fuss should have 
been made of Marshal Tito. Yet the answer throws 
light on several different aspects of Britain’s position 
in the world and provides in microcosm a guide to much 
of the nation’s rightful foreign policy. As Marshal 
Tito has himself defined them, his ties with the West 
are those of interest, not of sentiment. For Britain, 
both the principle and the policy at stake are the need 
to make common cause with anyone who will stand up 
to Russian aggression. The advantage as well as the 
danger of visits of this personal kind is that they 
dramatise and sentimentalise what may otherwise be 
the drab everyday facts of international life. While it 
is often useful, if not essential, to add a touch of 
glamour to a policy based on cold logic, the emotions 
aroused should not be allowed to obscure the 
reasoning. One difference between dictatorship and 
democracy is that with the former they frequently do ; 
with the latter they never should. 


* 


While Marshal Tito was in London, between visits 
to the British Museum—where Karl Marx once worked 
—and Windsor Castle, he exchanged views extensively 
with Mr Churchill and Mr Eden, and with British 
service chiefs. It is too early to say what precise 
developments will emerge from these conversations. 
No attempt was made to conclude any formal pact or 
to negotiate a new position for Jugoslavia in relation to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. But it is still 
Britain’s prerogative, as the second strongest power in 
Nato, to embark on an independent course of action 
which will not only further the nation’s own interest 
but will strengthen the combined defences of the free 
world. In entertaining Marshal Tito, the Government 
has made a sensible bid for a position of friendly 
eminence in Belgrade. It would be no bad thing for 
this in part to offset, as well as to complement, the 
influence now exercised by Washington by virtue of 
America’s preponderant military and economic aid. 
For, if one thing is certain about the worldwide Anglo- 
American alliance, it is that this too cannot subsist on 
sentiment alone. The United States will never under- 
write British policy just because it is British policy. If 
Britain is to continue to play a leading part in world 
allairs, it must go about the problem in its own way. 

As it so happens, Marshal Tito’s visit to London, 
although arranged some time ago, took place in the 
shadow of important developments in both Washington 
and Moscow, Few men know the Russian leaders better 
than Marshal Tito, and it must be assumed that his 
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view of the effects of Stalin’s death was particularly 


worth listening to. The change in Washington has of - 


course been the gradual gearing of the new Admini- 
stration to American foreign policy. Here, the position 
in the Mediterranean has been no exception to the 
general rule that, while President Eisenhower and Mr 
Dulles have not yet committed themselves to precise 
new lines of policy, they have started by not taking for 
granted any of the assumptions arrived at by their pre- 
decessors. . For Britain, this means a new American 
approach to the problems of an area which is of close 
and permanent concern and where Britain has long set 
the pace. For Marshal Tito and Italy it means a 
re-examination of the crucial problem of Trieste. 

It is not too much to say that, if Jugoslavia and Italy 
could settle their dispute over Trieste, the outlook in 
Southern Europe, in the Balkans and in the Mediter- 
ranean would be radically improved ; the rift between 
them is now the weakest link in a chain of co-ordinated 
defence which otherwise runs from the North Cape 
to Erzerum. Both the British and the Americans are 
directly interested parties, not only because they are 
heavily committed to supporting Italy, Jugoslavia, 
Greece and Turkey in time of war, but because they 
each have troops in Trieste itself. For the outside 
world, therefore, the main interest in Marshal Tito’s 
visit to London has lain in its possible effect in bringing 
Rome and Belgrade together. And it is known that 


Mr Eden would himself dearly like to be the architect — 


of this important rapprochement. 


¥ 


No one, however, can plug the actual gap except the 
Italians and the Jugoslavs themselves. This fact has 
certainly not been changed by the London visit ; nor 
did Marshal Tito make any promises while he was 
here. Nevertheless, events are by no means standing 
still. In this intractable situation several things stand 
out. While it seems probable that London aad 
Washington may be arriving at slightly different con- 
clusions about what could be a practicable solution, 
both have lately renewed their efforts to act as honest 
brokers. In this respect, there is already some sign 
that Marshal Tito’s visit to London and the genuins 
warmth which attended it on both sides have affected 
the position. Addressing the two Houses of the 
Jugoslav National Assembly on Monday, Mr Kardelj, 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Federal Executive 
Council, urged Italy to forget Trieste for the time being 
and to join the new five-year defence pact just drawn 
up between Jugoslavia, Greece and Turkey. 

There is little chance that any definite move can 
now be made over Trieste before the Italian general 
elections which are due in a few weeks’ time. Signor 
De Gasperi, the Italian Prime Minister, has made it 
clear that, while no one can necessarily expect Italy to 
compromise on its claims even after the elections, any 
concessions before would be out of the question. There 
is, however, reason to hope that a more hopeful period 
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will emerge during the summer. If, on the Italian side, 
the elections are out of the way, and on the Jugoslav 
side the rapprochement with Britain re-emphasises the 
wider defence needs of Southern Europe, both may 
approach the problem with fresh minds. In that event, 
the talks in London last week would have made a 
positive contribution to the common need. 

Marshal Tito’s success in London was due to the 
respect in which he is held by British people of many 
shades of opinion. He is respected as a courageous 
patriot, both for his struggle against Germany in the 
war and for his attitude to Russia since the peace. But 
it is one thing to welcome a gallant fighter, another to 
receive a Communist state into the western fold. 
Among British people, there have been many grave 
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doubts on grounds of political and religious conscience 
about the necessity, let alone the morality, of linkin 
the North Atlantic community too closely with fagy 
slavia. The test must now lie in the degree of flexibility 
which Belgrade itself shows towards western concepts 
of justice, fair play and freedom. By going to Belgrade 
and starting the chain of events which has just led to 
Marshal Tito being London’s welcome guest, Mr Eden 
took an initiative which may prove as useful and pro- 
pitious for Britain as for Jugoslavia. As the Marshal 
stepped on board the launch at Westminster Pier last 
Saturday, it looked indeed as if a new stage had opened 
in the development of the free world. If so, that would 
be at once the essential justification as well as the most 
worthwhile achievement of the visit. 


The London Theatre 


tes week a cry went up from some sections of the 
left-wing press that the theatre industry should 
be investigated by the Monopolies Commission. The 
occasion for this demand was a report published by the 
Federation of Theatre Unions*, describing the high 
degree of concentration in the ownership and control 
of theatres and the links between theatre ownership 
and production managements. 

The vehemence of the report’s reception was out of 
all proportion to the character of its “ revelations ” 
which, to anyone familiar with the theatre, were by 
no means sensational. That the British theatre is 
dominated by a few large companies is well known ; 
the intef@t of the report lies in its history—a confusing 
and incomplete history—of the combinations that have 
produced the present closely integrated structure of the 
industry and concentrated its control in the hands of 
some half-dozen men. The first stages came in the 
1890s, when Howard and Wyndham amalgamated their 
theatrical interests in the provinces and Sir Edward 
Moss made a company of several provincial music-halls. 
The process was resumed in the twenties, the forma- 
tion of the Stoll Theatre Corporation and of Associated 
Theatre Properties Ltd., owning or leasing some five 
or six London theatres. The final stages occurred 
during the war, when all these companies, as well as 
several smaller ones, became entwined with interlocking 
share capital and directorships. The tentacles even 
stretch out to production managements, the largest of 
which is H. M. Tennent Ltd. The present situation 
is that some two-thirds of the seats in the London 
theatres are owned or controlled by members of the 
associated group of companies, and the same names 
appear again and again on the lists of directors. 

Accusations that this concentration is bad for the 
theatre are so far unsupported by fact. It is indeed 
bad for those, whether producers, actors or playwrights, 
who find themselves spurned by the big ‘companies, 
" * Theatre Ownership in Britain. £228. 


because their opportunities are then much narrowed, 
But not fatally narrowed. Theatres owned by the big 
associated companies can be rented by independent 
producers, and playwrights and actors can work for 
them. As for the effect on artistic standards, any com- 
mercial company must apply the test that only plays 
likely to draw at least 100,000 people are worth putting 
on, and that a run of about ten weeks is needed to cover 
production costs. 

Today, however, the worth of a play need not be 
judged in an exclusively commercial light. There are 
several non-profit-making production companies. The 
largest is Tennent Productions Ltd., an offshoot of 
H. M. Tennent Ltd. These companies are exempt from 
profits tax, income tax and entertainments tax on the 
conditions that no directors’ fees are drawn, that any 
profits made are ploughed back into another non-profit- 
making production, and that the company’s programme, 
over the year as a whole, is recognised by officials of the 
Customs and Excise as “ partly educational.” This 
vague phrase has in the past caused a certain amount 
of criticism, which reached a climax in the general 
amazement that “A Streetcar Named Desire” should 
be exempt from tax. But since then the non-profit- 
making companies seem to have overhauled their ideas 
of how educational a partly educational policy should be. 


* 


The wickedness of the present rulers of the theatre 
certainly cannot be proved from the kind of play that 
has been put on in recent years. The non-profit-making 
companies have not only catered for a more discriminat- 
ing public taste, they have also helped to form that 
taste. They have rescued the classics and the “ intel- 
lectual” play from the austere makeshift of the little 
theatre ; they have made them attractive with resplen- 
dent productions ; and they have given some plays not 
one or two but a whole galaxy of stars. It is by this 
standard of production, more than by any restrictive 
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practices on the part of the big companies, that the 
small independent producer is hit. The public is now 
accustomed to such lavishness that a modest production 
on a restricted budget is handicapped from the moment 
the curtain rises. But this can scarcely be called a 
fault in the larger companies. Their motives in operat- 
ing non-profit-making companies are not, of course, 
altruistic. The prestige of such productions has a cash 
value, and they are a useful training ground for young 
actors and actresses. If a non-profit-making production 
proves to be a great box-office success, it cannot be 
transferred to the commercial stage ; but the play can 
be produced again later by the parent commercial 
company for other audiences—for example, in the 
dominions or the United States. 


* 


Even their worst enemies have not suggested that 
the commercial companies have used their monopoly 
power to profiteer at the expense of the public, though 
some have suggested that theatre owners profiteer at 
the expense of production managements. The rents 
of London theatres are perhaps three times what they 
were before the war, but not all are rented outright to 
producing companies. There was a time when scarcely 
any theatres were rented from the actual owners. In 
between production management and owner were 
perhaps two or three speculative lessees, each taking 


‘his rake-off. The concentration of theatrical interests 


has at least carved a way through the maze of sub- 
leases. An arrangement sometimes made is that the 
owner or lessor of the theatre takes as rent some 40 to §0 
per cent of the box-office takings. He is likely to cover 
his expenses—which include advertising, as well as the 
running cost of the theatre—except in bad times when 
he has the burden of a “dark” theatre. But a more 
usual arrangement today is that he gets a smaller per- 
centage of the takings—perhaps 20 per cent—and 
whatever the takings, a minimum rental; in these 
circumstances, he shoulders none of the expenses. 
Production costs as a whole have risen more than 
theatre rents. Before the war it cost perhaps {£700 
to £800 to put on a straight play with one set of 
scenery ; today it costs at least £3,000. For a pre- 
war musical the production costs were about £20,000 ; 
today, with the new standards set by American musicals, 
they can reach £75,000. Wages and salaries have 
moved with the times. The basic union rate for a 
stage hand is £7 a week now, compared with £3 before 
the war, and he works a great deal of overtime. Actors 
and actresses, although they persist in overcrowding 
their profession, seem to have done about as well. A 
medium actor gets about £20 a week today, com- 
pared with £8 before the war ; and stars, now as then, 
get a percentage of the takings. Part of the rise in 
costs is due to the more lavish scale of production that 
the public now expects. Altogether, these costs are 
between 300 and 500 per cent more than before the 
war. But the price of saneiee seats is only about 25 
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per cent higher than it was then. The rise is greater 
for the more expensive seats: a stall that cost ros. 6d. 
before the war now costs 15s. 

One reason why the increase is no larger is that enter- 
tainments tax is slightly lower than before the war and 
considerably lower than in 1945. Sir Stafford Cripps 
reduced it to not quite one-sixth of the price of a seat. 
The main reason, however, for this stability of seat 
prices is the new popularity of the theatre. Before the 
war a high proportion of the plays put on in London lost 
money. It could happen that as many as one-fifth 
of all the seats in the London theatres were not even 
on sale, because the theatres were dark. Now the 
position is made easier by the fact that nine of the pre- 
war theatres are out of action—five of them bombed. 
The remainder never need to be dark except in the 
short interval between productions. 

The new public interest that keeps the lights on has 
several causes. The earlier hours of performance are 
more convenient for office workers and people who 
live out of London. Theatre going used to be an 
occasion; now it is an informal habit. Finally, a 
theatre seat is hardly more expensive—though far less 
comfortable—than a seat in a west-end cinema. But 
this cuts both ways. It is feared that if prices are 
raised, theatre-goers will stick to the cinema. With 
costs still rising and seat prices fossilised, London 
theatre managements are beginning to complain— 
especially as a foggy winter and a dearth of good plays 
have combined to make a poorer season for most thea- 
tres. But they are still doing well by prewar standards. 
Before the war a run of twelve months was very excep-. 
tional ; in contrast, two current London productions 
have been running for two years and one has run for 
three years. 


»* 


If these good times came to an end, the result might 
well be a still greater consolidation of theatrical 
interests, for the integrated companies are in a better 
position to withstand a slump than independent con- 
cerns ; and the big production managements do not have 
to scour the world for that increasingly rare being, the 
“ angel” who will risk his money in a theatrical venture. 
This greater stability benefits all sides of the industry. 
To say this is not to argue that the present degree of 
concentration should be welcomed without question. 
On the other side, it may be conceded that the existence 
of such monopoly power—and, particularly, the possi- 
bility of its increasing—are at least a potential danger 
to the interests of the public and to the theatre as an 
artistic institution. But while vigilance is necessary, 
it is hard to see that any harm is at present being done. 
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The British Economy, 1950-52 
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= seg % Changes — 
Period Unit 1950 1951 | 1952 |1951 over| 1952 over 
1950 1951 
Prices | | | 
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TOW MAROWTIA. os ois Seren pavecacves ‘sa ‘ s ‘ 131 202 1841+ 54-3! — 9-0 
Exports, total. ..cceseegesetecceens arrees ws oi - és 109 128 135} + 17-7) + 5-1 
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| ; 
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Retail sales of large shops—value.......... Weekly average ss ea 121 | 132 141}/+ 941+ 7-3 
= =f volume* ....... me a | es a 110 | 107 104{,— 2-7 | 2-7 
a A SN } i ——— a a ee eee 
* Denotes an unofficial estimate at least for 1952 where statistics are e incomplete. “In addition, the 1952 output 1t of machine tools is 
based on 11 months only. 1950 manpower figures are not in every way strictly comparable with later years but they have been adjusted 


, as possible. All figures are for United Kingdom except for housing, employment, electricity, wholesale and retail trades which 
are for Great Britain. 
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A Great Lady 


VEN in these days, when so much indiscriminate adula- 
E tion is lavished on the royal family, there can be no 
doubt that the emotions aroused by the death of Queen 
Mary are genuine and universal. Royalty is a-perpetual 
performance, and certainly nobody ever fitted the part so 
perfectly or petformed so superbly as she did. The regality 
of her bearing, the dignity of her presence, the discipline 
she expected from others and imposed far more sternly on 
herself—she was everything that a Queen ought to be and, 
what is more difficult, nothing that a Queen ought not to be. 
The function of monarchy is to serve as a symbol of history, 
as an example of service, as a magnet for loyalty and devo- 
tion, as an unwavering standard of taste and conduct—and 
all these Queen Mary ‘was throughout her long life. 


These things are enough to explain the respect, the 


awesome respect, in which she was held by the many 
peoples who were in turn her husband’s, her sons’ and now 
her granddaughter’s subjects. But they do not account for 
the love they gave her. That was commanded by the 
strength and warmth of the personality shining through the 
impeccable majesty of the ceremonial personage. She was 
more regal, but also more. real, more majestic, but at the 
same time more human than any others of her house ; and 
she conveyed all this to the common man and woman by 
conduct and character alone, for one does not recall that 
she ever spoke for herself in public. It is not for nothing 
that there are so many popular anecdotes of which she is 
the central figure—stories that turn not only on her insist- 
ence on the proprieties, but also on her sense of fun, on the 
warm heart that could kindle, without ever relaxing, the 
cold duties of modern royalty. To the last, her back was 
straight, but never stiff. In sorrow and in triumph, in 
youth and in age, in public and in private, she was a very 
great lady. 


No More Talk with Mossadegh 


AST week end marked the collapse of the negotiations 
with Persia about oil which began last August. Dr 
Mossadegh rejected out of hand the final Anglo-American 
three-point offer, handed to him by the American 
ambassador in Teheran, Mr Loy Henderson, on Feb- 
tuary 20th. From now on, at least for a period, it seems 
that no attempt will—or should—be made to negotiate a 
settlement of the Anglo-Persian oil dispute. The essence 
Of the recent proposals has been that the whole question 


Notes of the 


of compensation to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company should 
go to arbitration under the auspices of The Hague Court : 
that a new international company should be formed to 
market Persian oil ; and that there would be an element of 
direct American aid to Persia. The essence of Dr 
Mossadegh’s rejection lies in his refusal even to con‘der 
compensation for loss of the concession. This remains, as 
it has long been, the vital principle on which neither side 
feels in a position to compromise. 

Two hopeful points now emerge from this otherwise 
unhappy business. The alignment of attitudes between 
London and Washington has never been closer, and in 
Persia itself there seems less likelihood than there was at 
one time that the breakdown of the oil negotiations will 
clear the path to power for the Communist Tudeh party. 
Indeed, the Anglo-American harmony of views is based not 
only-on a common interest in sustaining the sanctity of 
international mineral concessions, but on a growing simi- 
larity in British and American estimates of the internal 
position in Persia. No one in: London now scriously 
expects internal economic pressure to force Dr Mossadegh 
to come to terms ; few in Washington any longer think that 
he is the best bet for the western powers to put their 
money on. In these circumstances, the right policy for the 
moment is to leave Dr Mossadegh to stew in his own oil, 
if necessary trying to keep him, or any other non- 
Communist, just afloat by means of minor economic aid. 


“Evacuation or Death” 


ACH day this week a new Anglo-Egyptian agreement on 
E the Suez-canal zone has looked less likely to materialise. 
As General Neguib has travelled through Upper Egypt, 
making speeches from his special train, he and his entourage 
have apparently sought to range themselves behind the 
slogan: “ Evacuation or death.” While it is normal to wish 
to raise the price before starting to bargain, these senti- 
ments have evoked, as they were no doubt intended to evoke 
in a strong Wafdist area, scenes of frantic enthusiasm which 
must go far towards making General Neguib the prisonet 
of his own words, whatever his real intentions. Meanwhile 
no forward move has taken place either in London or in 
Cairo itself to re-start the preliminary negotiations whic) 
broke down so abruptly a fortnight ago. 

Nothing, it is true, has so far occurred to make 1¢ impos 
sible for the British to attempt to begin again. Indeed, Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd’s visit to Khartoum, although at first wilfully 
misrepresented in the Egyptian, press, has since helped com 


siderably to allay suspicions about the working of the new 
ian egreement on the Sudan. 


But the general 


Anglo-Egyptian 
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atmosphere is undoubtedly deteriorating, and the longer 
the proposed negotiations with General Neguib about the 
canal are delayed—they are the first on this subject since 
he came to power—the more they are likely to take place in 
an atmosphere of emotion rather than reason. 

What this implies is described in an article on page 880. 
From these facts about the nature of the canal base, the 
British may reasonably argue that it is sheer effrontery for 
Egypt to claim the ability as well as the right to take over 
and maintain such a vast, complicated and costly organisa- 
tion. Unfortunately, for nationalists in a hurry such con- 
siderations scarcely exist. The danger in Egypt is that even 
men like General Neguib who start with a realistic approach 
to the problem move gradually into a more extreme position. 
he issue of the canal base may already be insoluble by 
dinary negotiation, but there seems little to be gained by 
delaying the talks still further. 


The Power of the Backbenches 


y the beginning of this week it was clear that the 

Government’s proposal to pay the judges an extra 
{1,000 a year in the form of a tax-free allowance would 
bring the judiciary into the centre of controversy in the 
House of Commons. The Government then had no choice 
but to hold back its Bill, which was down for debate on 
Thursday. One of the grounds for advocating a special 
allowance was the hope that the judges’ incomes could be 
considered as distinct from those of other men and therefore 
neither a matter for controversy nor a measure that might 
create a precedent. 

The threats that forced ministers to alter this view came 
not from the Labour or Liberal parties—though both had 
made clear their opposition—but from their own back- 
benches. The words “ tax-free allowance ” stirred even the 
most sluggish Tories to attention, The 1922 Committee 
told the Whips emphatically that the backbench outcry 
against this method of payment would be voiced not only 
in the committee but also in the second reading debate. 
The tax-free payments were regarded both as wrong. in 
principle and as giving striking proof of Mr Butler’s inability 
to do what the 1922 Committee urges on him with such 
emphasis—to cut taxation. These views reinforced a section 
of ris Cabinet which had always disliked the tax-free 
met . 

Mr Churchill seems at first to have hoped that the second 
reading debate might take place on the principle of higher 
pay for the judiciary, leaving the method to be determined 
in committee. Since the proposal for a tax-free allowance 
was explicitly set out in the Bill, this interpretation was 
somewhat forced. The Government therefore rightly 
retreated, cancelled the second reading debate and withdrew 
the Bill. The issue will now have to wait’until after Easter, 
which means after the Budget. This is a clear victory for 
the Tory backbenchers ; few, indeed, of their revolts have 
produced so important a result. It is all the more interesting 
because on this issue they had the active support, at any 


tate in the early stages, of only a part of the press. Even: 


in this narrowly divided Parliament, and within a party so 
well-drilled as the Tories, the backbench member may still 
have his hour. 


857 
Labour on Central Africa 


HE Labour party’s attitude in this week’s debate on the ~ 


federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland was 
equivocal. It should be remembered that the issue was not 
debated in the House of Commons when the party was in 
power. Had it been, Mr Griffiths and Mr Gordon-Walker, 
who were responsible for originating the scheme, would 
almost certainly have had difficulty in persuading some of 
their backbenchers to support them. These would have 
objected not only to the particular form of federation put 
forward but to any proposal to increase the influence of the 
white settlers in Central Africa. A much larger number 
would have protested if Mr Griffiths had been forced—as 
he undoubtedly would have been—to go on with the scheme 
in spite of the Africans’ hostility. 

In opposition, these views could be freely expressed, 
and neither Mr Griffiths nor Mr Attlee, who was 
supporting the scheme last autumn, could be expected 
altogether to ignore them. The compromise amendment 
moved by Mr Griffiths in Tuesday’s debate represented, 
however, an unduly large sacrifice of the leaders’ authority ; 
it showed. either too little principle or a disturbing lack 
of political confidence. It recognised the theoretical advan- 
tages of federation but refused to approve the scheme laid 
down in the last White Paper and especially its imposition 
against the will of the Africans. 

The amendment probably reflected the feelings of the 
majority of the Labour party. Yet there were some who 
felt that the Government was right and that federation 
should go on. Twenty-two Labour members were absent, 
without known reason, from the division—which the 
Government won by 304 votes to 260—and at least sixteen 
of these abstentions were a protest against the amendment. 
The abstainers included several ex-Ministers—notably Mr 
Gordon-Walker, Mr Stokes, Mr Webb and Mr Barnes—as 
well as some other vocal members. The Labour party is 
certainly not unanimous on this grave and perplexing issue. 


Federation and Moderation 


HE federation scheme itself has been gravely mis- 

handled. The Africans of the two protectorates have 
opposed the idea since the “ unofficial” scheme was put 
forward over four years ago. For their opposition on that 
occasion the blame lies mainly on Sir Godfrey Huggins ; 
he excluded them from the Victoria Falls conference called 
to discuss the scheme in February, 1949. For the failure 
to reconcile them to the “ official” scheme, put forward 
some two and a half years later, the blame lies mainly on 
Mr Griffiths ; he refused to allow the local governments, 
through the district officers, to persuade them of its advan- 
tages. The scheme was to be explained to the Africans, 
but not recommended—with the result that they had 
nothing to listen to except the recommendations of the 
Congress extremists urging them to reject it. For the 


persistence of their opposition, responsibility -is shared . 


between Mr Lyttelton and the European leaders in the 
Rhodesias ; they have made not one gesture in the last 
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critical months to show the Africans that their suspicions 
are unjustified and have sometimes appeared to think that 
Africans have no feelings to be considered at all. 

The lamentable consequence is that Great Britain is now 
committed to going ahead with a scheme in the face of 
bitter African resentment. That federation is itself a desir- 
able aim, and that the scheme itself is carefully drawn up 
to protect African interests, will count for nothing with 
a large section of opinion, in this country and in the rest 
of the Commonwealth, against the fact that African wishes 
have been set aside. 

Yet no other course is possible. As Mr Lyttelton 
emphasised in this week’s debate, to draw back now would 
provoke the grave risk of a clash between the extremists 
of both sides. Africans, it should be pointed out, would 
not be sitting in Northern Rhodesia’s legislative council 
today were it not for the willingness of moderate European 
leaders to accept them. Through federation moderate 
opinion in all three territories will be given a chance to 
assert itself and prove itself worthy of leadership. If it is 
thwarted by outside dictation, it will be discredited and 
rejected. Those who are opposed to the federal scheme 
going through should remember the history of Palestine 
under the mandate. Scheme after scheme was talked out 
of existence until the two sides settled the matter for them- 
selves and the weaker went to the wall. 


Politics on the Air 


EPRESENTATIVES of the three parties have this week 
been discussing with the BBC future arrangements 
for political broadcasting. This is a matter deserving far 
more thought than politicians give to it. Broadcasting— 
including, now, television—is without question the most 
effective way of reaching large sections of the electorate. 
It is the one forum where conflicting policies can be 
expounded or debated without the assumption, which is 
made in most parts of the press, that the majority of the 
audience is predisposed to one side or the other. If there 
is stalemate and even stagnation in British politics, it is 
impossible to exclude from the causes the failure to make 
effective use of broadcasting as a medium of political 
discussion. 

The responsibility for this failure rests primarily with the 
two big parties. Each has been anxious lest the other 
should steal a march on it, rather than energetic in 
exploring the best ways of presenting its own case. 
Politicians at all levels have been unnecessarily ready to see 
bias in the BBC and lamentably unready to discuss the 
problems of political broadcasting with each other. But 
the BBC itself—anxious about its charter—has been too 
ready to play a passive role. It has acted as the arbiter 
between the parties rather than the representative of the 
interests of the public, which it should be if its monopoly 
is to be justified. In consequence, it too often achieves 
fairness by avoiding controversy altogether. Perhaps worst 
of all, it has become increasingly afraid of allowing political 
opinions to be voiced on the wireless except through the 
orthodox party channels. In 1935 the BBC was willing to 
invite Lord Snowden to deliver an election broadcast of 
the “ plague on both your houses” category. Today that 
would be unthinkable. 
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It would be a great mistake, however, to try to improve 
political broadcasting simply by a general agreement 
between the party leaders that there should be a greater 
number of “party political broadcasts” of the present 
type. What is needed is a more technical committee. repre- 
senting the parties and the BBC, which would go one by 
one over the many questions—both of principle and of 
technical detail—involved. From that it should be possible 
to evolve some method of making the air a much more open 
and free forum for political discussion without any sacrifice 
of impartiality, dignity or responsibility. 


East-West Trade at ECE 


N recent years the question of east-west trade has 

dominated the minds of delegates to the annual sessions 
of the Economic Commission for Europe—the one Euro- 
pean body where people from both sides of the iron curtain 
can foregather to discuss their problems. This year’s 
meeting, concluded last week, was no exception, particularly 
since it was preceded by the belated consent of the Russians 
to attend a special session where experts will discuss means 
for expanding east-west trade. This will be opened on 
April 13th in Geneva. 

The novelty of this degree of co-operation has aroused 
considerable interest among the western representatives, 
and they are anxious to know whether it is merely one more 
propaganda gesture or whether it does represent a real 
change in Soviet foreign economic policy. There were few 
clues to be gained at the ECE meeting itself. Outside 
Geneva, on‘ the other hand, there have. been certain 
portents. Since Stalin’s death, the importance of estab- 
lishing “ business relations” with the west has figured 
prominently in the speeches of his successors. Quite 
clearly, trade with the free world has become one of the 
cardinal principles of Soviet foreign policy. This is partly, 
no doubt, because it is a useful device for attempts to 
isolate the United States from its allies ; but some believe 
that it also reflects a recognition that goods from the west 
are a vital necessity if the Communist orbit, including 
China, is to be industrialised according to plan. 

In the past the biggest single impediment to greater 
east-west trade has been the failure of the eastern bloc to 
export grain and timber on the prewar scale. No one really 
knows whether all the recent talk from Moscow signifies an 
ability to resume these exports—or rather, a willingness 
to create big export surpluses by depriving their own popu- 
lations. But even if it does, the April meeting is not the 
kind of occasion on which the Soviets usually make concrete 
offers. They find the crowded market place much less 
congenial than bilateral dealings in which they hope 10 
play off one country against another and, by conjuring up 4 
picture of vast markets and supplies, to woo these 
countries, one by one, from the western alliance. 

Soviet behaviour also raises once again the question of 
ECE’s future. As the Executive Secretary, Mr Myrdal, 
himself has said, the Commission’s continued existence 
cannot be justified by research alone. Its chief rason 
@étre is, through its working committees, to promote 
co-operation between all European countries. Yet to date 
only France and some of the smaller west European powers 
have shown a genuinely keen interest in its daily work. 
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Except in the coal committee, which both the Poles and the 
Czechs attend, representatives from Eastern Europe are 
conspicuously absent. 


West Germany’s Army Nearer 


rk ADENAUER is reaping the reward of the dogged per- 
D sistence with which he has advocated the European 
Defence Community treaty in his own country. After last 
week’s vote in the Bundestag, which showed a larger 
majority for the EDC treaty than at the second reading 
last November, the Chancellor can now follow M. Mayer 
to Washington in April with evidence of German approval 
for European unity in his pocket. He has restored the 
prestige he lost last year in his bouts with the Federal 
constitutional court, which delayed the Bundestag’s final 
vote by three months. 

Though the Germans have acted commendably, the self- 
satisfaction with which they are now drawing comparisons 
between themselves and the French is somewhat overdone. 
Germany stands to gain a great deal from the twin treaties 
that were passed last week—the EDC agreement and the 
Bonn conventions ending the occupation regime. When 
all is said and done, the basic facts remain that Germany 
wins an army, while the other nations in the EDC give up a 
vital part of theirs ; and Germany regains a large measure 
of sovereignty, as well as abandoning some to the EDC. 
Bonn politicians have indeed been increasingly influenced 
in favour of the treaties by the thought that an army will 
not only give Germany a voice in European defence, but 
will enable the Bonn Government to have a foreign policy 
of its own. They have also found the original draft of the 
EDC agreement more attractive now that the French 
propose to alter it. Political leaders have made it clear that 
the Bundestag vote does not commit Germany to accepting 
the French protocols, or to linking the treaty to a settlement 
of the Saar question. These conflicts with Paris have yet 
to be settled. ' 

There are, moreover, hurdles to clear before the treaties 
as they stand become German law. The Bonn Upper 
House has not yet voted on them, and the Social-Democrats 
will again try to bring them before the constitutional court. 
But loopholes may nevertheless be found that will enable 
the first German cadres for a European army to be set up 
without further delays. In Bonn, it is borne in mind that 
other countries of the EDC have merely to allocate their 
units to the European community, whereas Germany has 
first to form an army of any kind. This fact, and the menace 
of the Soviet German force that is being established on the 
other side of the Elbe, make Dr Adenauer and his military 
advisers anxious to press ahead with the plans on which 


they have now been working for nearly two and a half 
years, 


Threats Across the Elbe 


N the Soviet Zone, reactions to the Bundestag vote for 
__ the western defence treaties have so far followed lines 
laid down when the pacts were signed. Last summer, the 
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Moscow government seems to have decided that there was 
little likelihood that the western powers would agree to its 
proposals for a dictated peace treaty for Germany, though 
Russian hopes of securing support for this idea have never 
been wholly abandoned. The Soviet German government 
was instructed to go ahead with strengthening the army 
that had been set up in the Eastern Zone some years ago ; 
and Herr Ulbricht began to turn his state into a complete 
“ people’s democracy.” At the same time, efforts to over- 
throw the Bonn Government were continued. Another 
attempt to induce West Germans to stage a coup d’éiat was 
made last week, but it was again without effect. 

Now that the Bundestag has voted for ratification, the 
East German government has repeated its familiar denuncia- 
tions and threats. The new treaties, it is said, will never 
be acknowledged ; Dr Adenauer and his alleged “ Social- 
Democrat supporters” are “ traitors” who must be over- 
thrown by extra-parliamentary action in order to prevent 
the pacts from being brought into force. Such appeals are 
likely to meet with even less response than before. It is 
satisfactory to note that the West German trade union 
federation has disowned the only union leader who proposed 
that a general strike should be called against the treaties. 

The Soviet German government will also try to impress 
public opinion by announcing that its army has been 
formally established. Though here, too, there is nothing 
new in the Communist threats, for the army already exists 
under the name of “ barrack-based police,” they tend to 
rouse the spectre of a civil war in German minds. For this 
reason, voices are again heard in the west calling for a 
four-power meeting to discuss a German peace treaty. It is 
possible that the new rulers in the Kremlin may also think 
that the moment is opportune for another attempt to secure 
talks on the Soviet proposals for Germany. No reply was 
received from Moscow to the last western Note offering 
to hold a conference on free all-German elections ; but that 
would not deter Mr Molotov from starting a new series of 
exchanges now. 


Flood Relief 


HE House of Commons debate on the Government's 
‘Eeaien for compensation for flood losses was c#im, 
factual and constructive ; Parliament became a true sorting- 
house for experiences and suggestions, and the Government 
was given help as well as praise. This represented a with- 
drawal by the Labour party from the fractious attitude with 
which it first received the Home Secretary’s statement of 
the Government’s proposals last week. It jumped too 
hastily to the conclusion that the Government intended to 
withdraw from its promises to treat compensation on a 
national basis. On second thoughts, the Labour motion 
was so moderately worded, and so moderately urged, that 
the Government accepted it. 

There are bound to be difficulties and individual hard- 
ships in dealing with so great a problem ; there is bound, 
too, to be administrative delay. Compensation—whether by 
the Government or by insurance companies—cannot be 
restitution. There will. inevitably be such intractable 
problems as, for example, land which though not flooded 
later absorbs salt water from below and subsequently loses 
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its fertility. Relief of personal distress by the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund will in some cases be slower than might be wished, 
though it is clear that the fund is in fact working as fast 
as it can and that the Government is standing solidly 
behind local authorities in their first aid efforts. 

The capital cost of the disaster is now put at between 
£40 million and {50 million. Of this between {22,750,000 
and {27,500,000 will probably be met by public money, 
£6 million from the Lord Mayor’s fund, and the greater 
part of the remainder by claims on the insurance companies. 
These sums cover the damage caused and provide about 
£8 million to {10 million for strengthening sea defences ; 
the longer range expenditure on sea defences has yet to 
be estimated by the departmental committee under Lord 
Waverley that is to make recommendations for the future. 
While the height of the tides last month was quite excep- 
tional, it is evident that more will have to be spent than 
hitherto. The bill for the sea’s slow encroachment on the 
east coast has yet to be presented. 


Patient and Taxpayer 


HE most notable feature of this year’s estimates for the 
health service is the fact that for the first time since 

the service was introduced there has been almost no increase 
in hospital budgets. This stability is the more remarkable 
in that nurses in England and Wales were recently granted 
rises in salaries estimated to cost £5} million in a full year. 
Yet this item in the budgets for England and Wales actually 
shows a small decrease, and a bigger decrease is shown 
in the cost of medical salaries. Presumably, some expan- 
sion in the hospital service planned a year or more ago 
is now not to be carried out ; it is worth recalling that 
last autumn hospital. authorities had establishments laid 
down which were not to be exceeded without prior approval. 
How long this stability can be maintained in the face 
of rising prices is a moot point. The total net cost to the 
taxpayer of the health service is seen in the accompanying 
table. The effect of the Danckwerts award to general practi- 
tioners is seen in the revised estimates for 1952-53, which 
had to carry the back payments, and in the increase of 
£10 million in the estimate for this service in 1953-54. 
Thig in itself is enough for the £400 milliom limit to be 
exceeded. But the Danckwerts award was an isolated event. 
Far more serious are the steady rise in the cost of the 
pharmaceutical service and the inadequacy of the shilling 
charge to prevent a rise in the net cost in the coming year. 
Because of the bad winter there will be no reduction, accord- 
ing to Mr Macleod, in the number of prescriptions issued in 
the present year compared with 1951-52. What is odd is 
that there-bas not in consequence been a rise over the 
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estimate in the receipts from the charge, which are expected 
to be £5 million. Similarly, although the charge for denta} 
treatment is having a deterrent effect—shown in the es;j- 
mated fall in the gross cost of the dental service in ; 
—the estimated receipt from the charge was apparently 
over-optimistic, and the result is an increase in the net cost. 
It is to be hoped that more information will be forth- 
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Dental service: gross cost.. 51 9 
Less patients’ payments .. II j 

20 20 22 

Ophthalmic service: gross cost. ll ll | 10 
Less patients’ payments .. 5 5 | 4 


coming on whether the charges are really yielding al! they 
should or whether there is evasion. What is clear is that, 
with a higher total cost for the health service, the patient 
is to pay rather less towards it in the coming year than 
he was asked to in the year just ending. 


Prices in the Coal-Steel Community 


FFICIALS of the six-nation Coal-Steel Community 
are now coming to grips with the very essence of their 
plan—the pricing of the commodities included in the 
common market. Steel has proved the biggest headache, 
because the taxes imposed on the production and sale of 


“steel vary in nature and size throughout all six member 


countries. The inauguration of the single market for steel 
has therefore been postponed until May 1st, so that a group 
of experts may recommend ways to remove anomalies which 
unfairly burden or benefit various producers. 

After opening the common market for coal in February. 
the High Authority has now fixed for the coming yea! the 
maximum prices which the nine main producing 20N¢s 
may charge for each grade of coal. Some critics may protest 
that the Authority is thus behaving more like a cartel than 
as midwife to a competitive economy. Its defence is three- 
fold: first, that in present conditions of shortage uncon 
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trolled prices might rise. to levels that, would jeopardise the 
stability of member countries without leading to any 
remedial increase of production ; second, that its prices are 
maximum, not minimum, -and any producer is freg to sell 
cheaper; and finally, that all its regulations are public 
property and open. to: criticism. 

in the second quarter of this year the High Authority 
plans to abandon any coal allocation scheme within the 
Community. Its present policy, however, is to keep coal 
prices below the point that would equate supply and demand 
within the six countries. And if this policy is not accom- 
panied by an immediate drive to expand low-cost coal pro- 
duction, the pool may have to evolve a perpetual scheme 
of allocating inadequate supplies among its member con- 
sumers, irrespective of their efficiency. 

Moreover, the facade of maximum prices conceals a 
jungle growth of subsidies which the High Authority has 
not felt able to clear at one blow lest prices rise and so 
disrupt economies. The French government, for example, 
can continue most of its subsidies to coal producers and 
users for at least a year. With the Germans there has been 
a compromise on “ double pricing.” For the present they 
may continue to sell coal more cheaply to German homes 
than to other consumers in the Community ; their indirect 
coal subsidy to railways and canal barges, however, will 
be greatly reduced, and for electric power stations it will 
soon disappear. High-cost Belgian and Italian producers 
are a very special case, already written into the treaty itself. 
To equalise their coal prices with the maximum prevailing 
in the rest of the Community, the Belgians will receive 
$27 million in the coming year, half from their own govern- 
ment, half from a levy on low-cost Dutch and German 
producers. This contribution is to disappear within five 

The High Authority has fixed the maximum price for 
scrap at $34.50 per ton, with minor variations for quality 
and location. It has also approved a plan drawn up by 
the Community’s industrialists for a voluntary organisation 
that would include representatives of consumers and sup- 
pliers and would also establish an equalisation fund. The 
tund’s task would be to subsidise imported scrap to the 
point where it costs no more than home-produced scrap, 
the object being to maintain the Community’s competitive 
strength against outside countries. It is already plain that 
the sponsors would much prefer to continue their own 
private cartéls and deeply resent the High Authority’s 
powers of supervision over the new organisation. 


“Subversion ” Tales at Uno 


HE Czechoslovak delegate in the United Nations 

Assembly this week ignored all the proverbiai advice 
to people who live in glass houses, and demanded that the 
United States should be condemned for alleged attempts 
to subvert the “ people’s democracies” of Eastern Europe. 
He naturally drew the retort that the coup d'état by which 
his own government came to power was a classic example 
of subversion, and the Soviet delegate, Mr Zorin, was 
reminded of the part that he personally played in that 


alfair. On Wednesday Sir Gladwyn Jebb delivered a biting - 


rm 


; 3 


rebuttal in which he exposed the way Communist prope- 
ganda can turn the most normal human contacts into 
evidence of “ espionage.” The most interesting feature of 
the debate, however, was the account given by American 


spokesmen of what has actually been done with the funds 


on which the Communists have focused their attack. 


An amendment, sponsored by Representative Kersten, to 
America’s Mutual Security Act authorised the expenditure 
of $100 million to aid persons “residing in or escapees 
from ” the, Soviet bloc.. Moscow and its servants have con- 
sistently used this amendment as “ evidence ” of American 
subversive activity east of the iron curtain. It now emerges, 
however, that only. $4,300,000 has in fact been allocated for 
use under the Kersten amendment, and this has been 
entirely devoted to assisting and resettling the 15,000. men 
and women who have escaped from the “ people’s demo- 
cracies ” in recent years. This revelation deals a body blow 
to the whole structure of calumny and distortion erected ‘by 
Communist propagandists in their efforts to depict the West 
as perpetually intriguing to disrupt the peace of the Soviet 
bloc. As Sir Gladwyn Jebb showed this week, these 
efforts are quite clearly intended to foment among the 
subject peoples of eastern Europe a hysterical mood which 
not only silences opposition to the Communist regimes but 
also makes it possible to blame every economic setback on 
to.wholly mythical scapegoats. 


Closing the Gap in Greece 


AST week the Greek government gave fresh proof of 
L its determination to restore the health of the Greek 
economy, however painful and unpopular the cure might 
be. A series of extraordinary levies are to be made to help 
cover the yawning gap which has appeared in the national 
budget ‘for the fiscal year ending next June. The deficit, 
which was originally estimated by the Liberal-EPEK 
coalition government at about 400 billion drachmas, has 
now, through a series of miscalculations and legislative 
delays, swollen to around 900 billion drachmas. The extra- 
ordinary levies are designed to close the gap of 204 billion 
drachmas that will still remain after the government has 
done what it can, chiefly through further economies, to 
meet the deficit. They will fall, fairly enough, most heavily 
on firms which have benefited from Marshall Air funds. 


The government is in a strong position to make this 
extra demand, since it is clearly making every effort to cut 
down state expenditure. If many of these economies are 


on a small scale, they are at any rate being firmly enforced ; _ 


there are far fewer army and government cars in the streets 
of Athens than there used to be, and the ban on any new 
engagements of public servants is being applied with drastic 
severity. Field-Marshal Papagos, moreover, has firmly 
rejected the opposition’s suggestion that he should meet 
the deficit by cutting down on defence, which at present 
runs away with more than half the budget. His statement 
that the army would not be diminished even by one maa 
presumably means that it will not be allowed to fall below 
the level to which last year’s reduction in military service 
(to two years) must lower*it. Even so, an army of around 
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145,000 is a formidable burden for a small and 
impoverished country. But no better—if somewhat para- 
doxical—argument could be found for generous treatment 
at the hands of the United States Congress than the Greek 
Prime Minister’s evident determination that his country 
should learn to stand on its own feet. 


Public School Privilege 


HE confusion of the left-wing case against the public 

schools was admirably illustrated last week by an 
adjournment debate in the House of Commons. A Labour 
member, Dr King, delivered a lecture on the cause and 
cure of the public school. Nothing new emerged from his 
view of the cause—snobbery and parents’ sordid calcula- 
tions of the financial advantage given to their young by the 
Tie and the Accent. Nor was there anything new in his 
proof that great men are not produced exclusively by public 
schools, but rather the contrary. The interest lay in the 
way he prescribed his cure. 


This had the appearance of being surgical: the state 
should take over both the schools “stolen” from poor 
scholars in the past and the newer foundations created 
solely by snobbery and wealth in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Dr King did not explore the ethics 
of thus dealing with foundations created and maintained 
mainly—often, indeed, wholly—by private money. Nor 
did he discuss the increases in rates and taxes that would 
presumably follow. Above all, he did not make it clear 
what the state should do with the schools when it had 
taken them over. Would they be converted in effect into 
mew grammar schools? Or would they still be run at a 
far higher cost per place than that of the maintained 
grammar schools—thus preserving educational advantages 
for the few, but choosing the few by open competition ? 


There is a case for saying that a grammar school 
education should be good enough for everyone. There is 
also a case for saying that the specially high standards of 
tuition at the best public schools should be available to a 
tiny minority chosen entirely according to their capacity to 
profit from it. But these two cases, whatever their merits 
or demerits, are entirely different ; they represent distinct, 
indeed conflicting, social and educational aims. A case for 
mationalising the public schools may be made on ‘either 
basis; but a case that does not distinguish between the two 
must be suspected of resting on erivy, malice or woolly- 
mindedness rather than any positive educational aim at all. 


Sweet Sorrow 


HE Minister of Food is not going to be badgered into 
panic action by the sweet shortage that has been 
proclaimed by some members of the trade. With unusual 
frankness, his Ministry said that rumours of a general 
shortage reflected the “ natural desire of manufacturers for 
increased supplies of sugar.” These supplies could be given 
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to them only at the expense of the housewife or of 
manufacturers of cakes and biscuits. Major Lloyd George 


had earlier dealt as firmly with Labour members. He 
refused the demand that rationing should be reimposed, 


The Minister’s firmness should help to prevent the panic 
that could, in itself, cause a shortage of sweets in the sho § 
Even the Ministry, however, admits that there are “ eal 
shortages of the most popular lines, as there were under 
control.” Chocolate seems to be particularly affected. The 
first careless rapture of free buying may not yet have 
exhausted itself, though even if demand later falls off jt 
may still be bigger than the Ministry bargained for. There 
are rumours that fewer cigarettes are being bought, and 
sweets are always the consolation prize. But even if a short- 
age does develop, it would be wrong either to restore 
rationing or hastily to allow the sweet and chocolate trade 
more sugar. Demand may be slightly checked by the 
price increases that have just been announced— increases, 
the trade hastens to say, not due to decontrol, but approved 
by the Minister before decontrol. But why should the 
trade be ashamed of raising the prices of the sweets that 
are most in demand ? No one wants queues, and no one 
wants plentiful sweets at present prices if they have to be 
made with sugar that should first go, if any extra supplies 
can be imported, to abolish rationing for the domestic 
consumer. 


Sagtnenerpiatnnions 


































The Pure Doctrine 


[Lord Shaftesbury] places no trust in capitalists. He 
will not believe that they will provide, as far as practicable, 
habitations for their workmen convenient to their work. 
Nor will he trust to the ordinary motives of trade profit— 
though they have provided us with railroads, and con- 
nected us by commerce with all the ends of the earth—to 
build a few cottages or houses for those who need them. 
Yet it may unhesitatingly be stated that if that be profit- 
able, it will be done ; if it be not profitable, it will not be 
done ; and if it be not profitable, it ought not to be done ; 
and it is a misdirection of the resources of the country, and 
an improper interference with private property, to compel 
or bias men by laws to do it. What the Legislature has 
to do, is to remove the obstacles. it has Jaid in the way 
of such a necessary provision for the multitude becoming 
one of the most certainly profitable, as it is one of the 
most generally useful, undertakings. We all want houses 
as we all want clothing, and to provide one may be left 
to private enterprise as well as another. Anything that 
enhances the difficulty of appropriating land in our 
country to building purposes—and the Statute Book and 
the common law teem with obstacles—stands in the way 
of such an undertaking being profitable ; and it will be 
time enough for the Noble Earl to adopt an opinion that 
the capitalists will not, under the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand, provide the most convenient dwellings 
possible for the multitude—as it provides them with the 
cheapest food and the cheapest clothing, without the 
interference of private committees of the House o! Lords 
—when legislation has removed all the obstacles it now 
places in the way of building convenient houses for the 
labouring classes. To propose impracticable resolutions, 
founded on erroneous principles, should destroy al! con- 
fidence in the Earl of Shaftesbury as a leader of socicty. 


The Economist 


March 26, 1853 
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who HURRY! 


ITH AMAZING SPEED Canadians have transformed 
W rhe rich country into an industrial giant. In doing 
so they have never lost the advantage of personal contact, 
however great the distance — because they think in terms 
of flying time. Personal contacts are just as possible 
between Britain and Canada. By a TCA Skyliner you 
can be in Montreal tomorrow. Canadians want to meet 
British business men—and they like them to come hy 
Canada’s own Air Line. 
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Head Office: Bartholomew Lane 
London, E.C.2, England 





THE FINEST SERVICE FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE 





The ‘‘Alliance’’ has representa- 
tives throughout the United 
Kingdom, British Commonwealth 


and elsewhere abroad. 


Book with your Travel Agent — across the Atlantic 
and on the TCA North American Network. TCA 
links you with all Canada and major U.S. cities. 
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world, this synthetic rub- 
ber plant near Sarnia, Ont., 
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PRITCHARO, WOOD 


An Advertising Agency is known by the Companies it serves. Here are some of the goods and services 
advertised by F. C. Pritchard, Wood & Partners Ltd. :— 





Men’s Hats 

(Men’s Hat Promotion Ltd.) 

Atkinsons Skin Deep 

Churchman’s No. 1 Cigarettes 
Cadbury’s Chocolate Biscuits 

Jowett Cars 

Izal Disinfectant, San Izal, 

Izal Toilet Rolls, Zal Pine Fluid, 
Zalpon (Newton Chambers & Co. Ltd.) 
Heal’s Beds, Furniture 

Morley Stockings, Underwear, Gloves 
\ Boots Number Seven Cosmetics 
Pascall’s Sweets 

Halex Toothbrushes, Hairbrushes 
Johnson’s Baby Powder, 

Band-Aid Adhesive Dressings 


Araby Toilet Soap, Cidal, Pat, — 


Clozone, etc. (J. Bibby & Sons Ltd.) 


Ultra Radio, Television 

Austin Reed Men’s Wear 

Personna Razor Blades 

Red, White & Blue Coffee 

Old Angus Whisky 

Decorative and Structural Glass 
(Pilkington Brothers Ltd.) 

Ostermilk Baby Food, Farex 

(Glaxo Laboratories Ltd.) 

Sandeman Port and Sherry 

Fish (British Trawlers’ Federation Ltd,) 
Radiation Solid Fuel Cookers 

and Stoves 

‘Lightning’ Fasteners (I.C.1.) 

*Dulux’ Paint (1.C.1.) 

Aluminium Union Limited 

Northern Aluminium Company Limited 
Steel Tubes (Tube Products Limited) 


F. C. PRITCHARD, WOOD & PARTNERS LIMITED 
Advertising & Public Relations, 25 Savile Row, London, W.1. Phone: Regent 7080 (16 lines) 
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Letters to the Editor 





Literature in Jeopardy ? 


Sir—I am sorry to see you lend your 
support to the proposal sponsored by 
the Society of Authors that a royalty 
should be levied on literary works in 
the public domain (i.e. works of which 
the copyright has expired). Most of the 
works concerned must, in the nature of 
things, be classics, and such classics are 
normally published in well-known series 
at comparatively inexpensive prices. The 
market is a highly competitive one ; the 
publisher has no margin of profit from 
which he can meet the proposed impost ; 
it must be passed on to the reader in 
the shape of an increase in the published 
price. 

Moreover, the majority of readers of 
such works are likely to be students or 
young people—classes of the community 
least able to bear the tax. The levy, pre- 
sumably, would be collected on all 
school editions of non-copyright English 
texts. A recent National Book League 
enquiry showed that allowances for 
books made to schools by many authori- 
ties are already gravely inadequate. The 
increased prices resulting from the levy 
would thus still further handicap schools 
in their attempt to provide their pupils 
with an adequate supply of books. Even 
if some money from the proposed fund 
were eventually allocated to school 
libraries, it would be a case of taking 
with one hand and giving rather less 
with the other. 

Should there be any doubt whether 
the publisher might not himself be able 
to pay the levy, reference can be made 
to the Report of the 1951 Copyright 
Committee. That committee (para. 24) 
took the view that a fund of the kind 
proposed could only be. fed by what 
would, in fact, be a new indirect tax on 
the public. “ No-evidence has been pro- 
duced,” the report says, “to suggest 
that publishers and others are making 
such excessive profits that they them- 
selves could, or could properly be ex- 
pected to, bear this extra charge without 
passing it on.” 

_ To levy a royalty on classics would, 
in fact, be to put a tax on knowledge 
and on education, and could not, there- 
fore, fail in the long run to be a dis- 
service to authors themselves—Yours 


faithfully, 
A. W. Reapy 
London, W.C.2. 


Coal and the Consequences 


Str—Reflecting on page 592 of The 
Economist of February 28th, I will be 
bold enough to guess that the price of 
coal—in real terms—will be in 25 years, 
double, and in 50 years’ time again 
double, today’s price. There are, as I 
See it, three ways in which such prices 


can be made tolerable. First, by widely 
replacing coal by oil; second, by 
economising in the use of coal in the 
sense of using it with minimal ineffi- 
ciency ; third, by accelerating the use of 
nuclear power.—Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK JOHNSON 
London, N.W.3 


Farmers and Free Markets 


Sir—In your issue of February 14th 
Lord Bledisloe questions the value of 
marginal farms. I believe that I am right 
in saying that he would like to confine 
them to a “ stick-and a dog” existence 
rearing stock and leaving the more fertile 
land to still more intensive production of 
cash crops. It is evident that he does 
not know what intensive farming on 
marginal land can do. Some hundred 
and fifty years ago practically the whole 
of Aberdeenshire was marginal land: 
“The country is barren-like, the hills 
craigy, the plains full of marreshes and 
mosses, the fields are covered with 
heather or peeble stons, the corne fields 
mixt with thes bot few.” That descrip- 
tion was written in 1661, but in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, according 
to Lord Cockburn, Aberdeenshire was 
still a “hopeless region of moss and 
stone.” At about that time the cost of 
clearing the land was {roo per acre, of 
which £25 was recovered by sale of 
stones shipped to London. 

Today, this county, scraped «up 
between the stones by the fantastic toil 
and perseverance of our forefathers, is 
giving yields of potatoes, oats, and barley 
which are practically double the national 
averages. This has been achieved by a 
policy having three outstanding features 


_—a policy which Lord Bledisloe would 


apparently -proscribe :— 

(a) well balanced, mixed farming, 

(b) heavy ~ stocking with beef, and, 

latterly, with dairy cattle, 

(c) ley farming in which the rotation 
is followed with _ religious 
precision. 

It is true that we shall never become 
rich by such methods on this land but 
I believe that we shall produce infinitely 
more food at only slightly higher cost 
than if we farmed with a stick and a dog 
as Lord Bledisloe would have us do. 

I agree that the present method of sub- 
sidising marginal farms is wrong. Sub- 
sidy should be in the form of bonus for 
food produced over a certain standard for 
each class of farm. The better farmers 
choose the better land. It is the marginal 
farmer who wastes the money. Educate 
the farmer to follow the best intensive 
methods and you will get an economic 
and astonishing response from almost 
any land.—Yours faithfully, 

Henry R. Gray 
Boghead of Dinnet, Aberdeenshire 
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Challenge of the 
Volkswagen 


Smrr—In your issue of February 21st 
your correspondent states that an 
American worker can buy an American 
car for 450 hours of work. 

It is difficult to see how this figure 
was arrived at, since the cheapest 
Chevrolet, Ford or Plymouth car will 
cost from $2,000 to $2,200 and this minus 
a radio or heater which most Americans 
consider indispensable. Wages in the 
San Francisco Bay district average, in 
my opinion, about $2.00 per hour, prob- 
ably a bit less. This would make a car 
cost at least 1,000 hours of work. To 
this one may have to add interest charges 
which seem to apply in about 95 per 
cent of sales. 

There are, of course, English cars for 
sale here that are cheaper, but not very 
much ; the Austin Semerset sells for 
$1,950 and has the disadvantage of a 
much lower re-sale value, an important 
item here. Add to this the fact that 
English cars appear to have been 
designed with bantams in mind, rather 
than well fed Americans.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

Francis E. SwWEENeYy 
Hayward, California 


[The figure of 450 hours was culled from 
a British report on American productivity ; 
we apologise for its flattering inaccuracy.— 
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The Bridge of History and Theory ~ 


THE GROWTH AND FLUCTUATION 
OF THE BRITISH ECONOMY, 1790- 
1850. 2 Volumes. 

By A. D. Gayer, W. W. Rostow and A. J. 
Schwartz. 

Oxford University Press. 1,028 pages. 84s. 


HESE two imposing volumes, pre- 

pared under the, auspices of the 
Columbia University uncil for 
Research in the Social Sciences, are 
described as “an historical, statistical 
and theoretical study of Britain’s 
economic development.” They are, that 
is, an essay in intellectual integration. 
As such they are a most interesting 
effort—interesting and important both 
for their virtues and their deficiencies. 
They are designed to bring together the 
constructive speculations and the estab- 
lished certainties of the economist and 
the economic historian; to make them 
members one of the other, so to speak, 
in the corpus of established economic 
truth, so that prediction may be, within 
its possible range, valid in the making of 
economic and social policy. Despite the 
idealism of professorial inaugural 
lectures, economists are apt to think of 
historians as “unscientific” and 
historians to qualify their regard for 
economists as “ unrealistic” people, who 
propound their models rather than seek 
them in the work-a-day world. 

Here, then, is the bridge-study: it is 
devoted at once to economic growth— 
the historian’s major theme in_ his 
analysis of the last two centuries—and 
to economic fluctuation—the econo- 
mist’s dominant concern in the latest 
phase of economic experience, when 
technical innovation and new capital 
formation have transformed  civilisa- 
tions and begun to unify the world. 

The modest claims made by the 
authors of these volumes are pitched in 
a lower key than this. They have ran- 
sacked known and unfamiliar sources to 
describe and analyse the fluctuation data 
of their period of study. They give us 
pretty nearly a year-by-year chronicle 
of the phenomena they are. concerned 
with, while warning us of the “com- 
pression” of their work and _ its 
“journalistic” character. They devote 
their first volume to history and their 
second to method, so that historians’ 
sensibilities need not be outraged or 
economists’ scepticism flouted. . The 
method is that of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research: the _ cycles 
described are “ major cycles ”—the nine- 
year periodicities, each divided into two 
halves, which affect. economic activity 
and growth—and statistics and diagrams 
are related to the observed phenomena 
of production and consumption in the 


widest possible frames of reference. The 
total result is most impressive, the most 
substantial attempt yet made to pass 


} 


through historians’ chronologies to the 


realities behind. 

Is all this effort justified? The 
answer must be “ yes,” but it is not yet 
an unqualified affirmative. Sometimes, 
as in the history of (for example) agri- 
culture and railways, the detail is not 
satisfactory and calls for revision. 
Sometimes the reader may be tempted 
to think that there is a touch of obses- 
sion in these magnificently elaborated 
researches: can it be that the authors 
think that the essence of man’s history 
is fluctuation? Sometimes the reader 
may fancy that “labour” has a peculiar 
character, not universal by any means, 
but idiosyncratic and especially prone to 
tension or explosion or other irration- 
ality. Occasionally a phrase makes one 
wonder whether Professor Rostow and 
his colleagues do not take the political 
and social structure of their half-dozen 
formative decades as “given.” But 
these are at most the occasional 
blemishes of a great and much needed 
synthesis. Economists will wait for the 
succeeding volumes before knowing 
fully what use they can make of this 
vast inductive study. Historians must 
use these volumes now. They will not 
render their present interest superfluous, 
or persuade them that their major task 
is to establish the refinements of cyclical 
history. But they will give an increasing 
field to the invigorating function of 
measurement, and help to dissolve the 
legends which still haunt their pages. 
These volumes have an astringent value 
and deserve a warmth of welcome that 
has not always been available for 
economists’ history. 


Honest Brew 


THE HOOVER MEMOIRS, VOL. 
(1920-1933). . 

The Cabinet and the Presidency. 
Hollis and Carter. 405 pages. 30s. 


T HE second volume of Mr Hoover’s 
memoirs exemplifies, more clearly 
even than the first, the sad, familiar 
truth that persons who have held im- 
portant posts are not necessarily able to 
write interestingly, or even usefully, 
about them. During the period covered 
by this volume, Mr Hoover was succes- 
sively Secretary of Commerce and Presi- 
dent of the United States. In the first 
position, strange as it may now seem, he 
was the hope of “ progressive ” Republi- 
cans in their battle with the Old Guard ; 


II 


in the second he presided over the — 


economic earthquake of the 
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Depressic 

and the breakdown of collective a tae 
in the Far East. Historians, with their 
x-ray hindsight, Can now see pretty 
clearly that the American Twen:, 


: : ee es, for 
all their seeming frivolity, were . ; 


ground for most of the ideas "he 
flowered in the more obviously purpose. 
ful decade that followed. None of their 


frivolity and little of their creativeness 
breaks through the close stubble of M; 
Hoover's official prose. And there js , 
lot of official prose in this volume— page 
after page of reprinted speech, statement 
or message. “I have refused all my 
life,” says Mr Hoover, like a plain 
woman scorming make-up, “to use q 
ghost-writer.” The Principle is com- 
mendable ; the result depressing. 

The main interest, in fact, that this 
volume affords is its frank exposure of 
Mr _ Hoover’s. own personality and 
foibles. Europe, that “ infectious con- 
tagion,” continues to be the villain of his 
melodrama, though socialism and un- 
Americanism are attendant gremlins, 
Britain is principally an island of bad 
debts and designing propagandists, 
“Regulated individualism” is the 
American way, not laisser faire, and 
“New York promoter-bankers” are 
almost as often the enemy as New 
Dealers. “Waste” looms larger in his 
pages than unemployment. He is hap- 
piest when faced with a specific adminis- 
trative problem which he has a free hand 
to solve by himself; unhappiest when 
undisciplined elements intrude, like 
politicians on the Hill or “power 
politics” abroad. There is about as 
much warmth in these pages as in an un- 
dertaker’s smile ; they are as racy as an 
engineer’s report. But they have a kind 
of unimaginative honesty as well. Mr 
Hoover’s idealism may not be everyone’s 
cup of tea, but it is an authentic brew all 
the same. 


Eighteenth Century 


Personalities 
KING GEORGE III AND THE 
POLITICIANS. 


By Richard Pares. 
Oxford University Press. 214 pages. 21s. 


ROFESSOR PARES has been con- 
spicuously successful in providing a 
fresh general treatment of the reign of 
George ITI. Based on the Ford Lectures 
given at Oxford, this book is remarkable 
not only for wide learning and acute 
analysis but also for its easy and 
vivacious manner. Mr. Pares points out 
that the men of this period “were in 
politics not only for party and for profit, 
but most of all for the due exercise of the 
talents God gave them, and for {un ; 
and he has captured and sustained this 
note of -gaiety throughout the pases of 
what is at the same time a major conttl- 
bution to constitutional history. 

His main aim has been to survey the 
changing constitutional conventions of 
the period in the light of recent work 
whi r discredited the legend that 
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Namier’s analysis of the politics of this 
oligarchical society in terms of power, 
profit and personality rather than in 
rerms of party and principle. But 
,jthough George TII once referred to the 
_onstitution as “ the most beautiful com- 
bination that ever was framed,” there 
were harsh discords in his reign which 
had not been heard in that of his grand- 
father. Lack of constitutional definition 
-reated friction on the questions of the 
king’s right to choose ministers and the 
extent of his obligation to accept their 
idvice. The personality of the monarch 
remained the pivot of politics ; and Mr 
Pares argues effectively that the obstinate 
behaviour of George HII, “a_ con- 
scientious bull in a chima-shop,” con- 
trasted with the weakness of George II, 
was responsible for much of the heat 
which gradually produced genuine 
-hemical changes in the constitution. 
Politicians who remembered the easier 
days of George II had cause for com- 
plaint when they found themselves re- 
garded by George III merely as “ tools.” 


Mr Pares excels in relating his analysis 
of slow and subtle constitutional change 
to the interplay of character and political 
tactics. Some of the historians who have 
been influenced by Sir Lewis Namier’s 
methods have concentrated on the tech- 
niques of political management to the 
exclusion of principles and the dimming 
f personalities. Mr Pares has an en- 
viable gift of bringing the personalities 
if the leading politicians into sharp and 
immediate focus and of giving life and 
conviction to his account of the political 
manoeuvres. But sometimes he is too 
curt in explaining away the appeal to 
principles. Was Lord Camden merely 
“a popular lawyer” who “ justified 
Pitt’s patronage by giving some cele- 
brated decisions”? Perhaps; but more 
than this assertion is needed before one 
can set aside Holdsworth’s estimate of 
Camden as a great constitutional lawyer 
and a great legal historian. And it is to 
be regretted that Mr Pares has not ex- 
plored more fully the role the country 
gentlemen played in making possible the 
earlier successes of George III, since he 
considers their absorption into the 
parties of the nineteenth century to be 
an important cause of the decline of 
personal monarchy. But whatever de- 
tailed doubts and general reservations 
may be left in the reader’s mind, there 
can be no question of the brilliance and 
independence with which Mr Pares has 
handled this big and difficult theme. 


The British Income Tax 


PROGRESSIVE TAXATION. 
By F. Shehab. : 
Oxford University Press. 299 pages. 27s. 6d. 


Ts book is not so much a study of 
progressive taxation as an account 
of the development in theory and policy 
of the British income tax from the time 
of Pitt down to the report of the Royal 

ission of 1919. The Victorians, 
who occupy the greater part of Dr 
Shehab’s story, were much more con- 
cerned with differentiation of the tax 
than with its graduation ; emphasis on 


formation of the 


graduation only came towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

Although the has been covered 
before, Dr Shehab gives us a fresh and 
readable account of how the tax entered 
into and became a permanent part of 
Britain’s fiscal structure. He is prepared 
to cast doubt on accepted versions of 
fiscal history ; for example, when he sug- 
gests that there was a much greater 
weight of opinion in favour of retaining 
the tax after 1815 than has generally 
been allowed. He shows, also, how far 
back one has to go to find the seeds of 
the progressive theory: ideas about 
graduation of taxation were germinating 
in the seventeenth century. 

Differentiation of the tax is, as Dr 
Shehab points out, closely linked with 
graduation, and it is surprising that the 
Victorians concentrated their attention 
so much on the one as almost to lose 
sight of the other and that in the end 
they effectively achieved neither. Is the 
answer to be sought in the influence of 
Mill, who diverted the discussion into 
the general question of the total exemp- 
tion of savings, in the prestige of Glad- 
stone who adamantly opposed any real 
reform of the tax because he disliked it 
as a permanent arrangement, or, partly, 
in administrative difficulties? And, 
generally, as part of the economic and 
social background, there was the Vic- 
torians’ objection to throttling the incen- 
tives to the thrift and hard work on 
which progress depended; this made 
them hostile to graduation but more 
sympathetic to differentiation. 

With the Edwardians there came a 
complete change of outlook. This was 
the threshold of an age which was to 
say that the problems of production had 
been solved and that the real economic 
and social problem was the problem of 
distribution. The Select Committee of 
1906 was impatient, rightly as it turned 
out, with the revenue officials’ adminis- 
trative and other objections, and differ- 
entiation and graduation became the 
order of the day. 

By breaking off at 1919 Dr Shehab 
leaves the story very much in the air. 
Has the policy of progression and of 
fiscal redistribution’ been overdone ? 
Ought we to pay more attention to the 
Victorians—to Mill’s views, for example, 
about the exemption of savings? Per- 
haps the new Royal Commission will 
provide some answers to these questions. 


Jugoslavy Communists 


TITOISM AND THE COMINFORM., 
By Adam B. Ulam. 

Harvard University Press. (London; 
Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 243 pages. 25s. 


HIS is an interesting and informative 

study of the Jugoslav Communist 
Party’s quarrel with the Cominform. It 
traces the early history of the party and 
its fortunes during the Second World 
War ; it goes on to describe the origins 
and progress of its quarrel with the 
Soviet Union against the general back- 
ground of the postwar development of 
Soviet policy in Eastern Europe and the 
inform; and it 
coficiudés with ani alialysis of the nature 
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have had our new Spring catalogue. 
Send a post-card if you. also would 
like to have a copy. It contains 
details of 1953 books—and of many 
earlier ones: the sort of books that 
are as well worth reading this year 
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and significance of Titoism. There is 
an interesting account of the repercus- 
sions of Tito’s defection elsewhere in the 
Soviet empire, particularly in Poland and 
Bulgaria—the section on ~ Gomulka’s 
downfall is one of the best in the book ; 
but the author sometimes tends to 
exaggerate the influence of Tito on the 
course of events in eastern Europe. The 
steady tightening of the screw on all 
classes in the satellite countries after 
1948 may have been hastened by the 
quarrel with Tito, but it would seem in 
any case to have been an inevitable 
result of Soviet long-term plans for 
eastern Europe. 


Mr Ulam gives the economic factors 
behind Tito’s revolt rather less than 
their due. But in discussing the motives 
and attitude, especially towards the 
Soviet Union of the Jugoslav Com- 
munists, he often shows considerable 
imaginative insight. In his legitimate 
anxiety to disillusion those to whom 
Tito’s Jugoslavia is the “ paradise 
regained of Communism,” he repeatedly 
insists that the Tito-Cominform quarrel 
was fundamentally a conflict over who 
should hold the reins of power in 
Jugoslavia. This is true enough, but it 
leads the author to underestimate the 
ideological justification which Tito has 
constructed for his revolt. This may be 
“a rather dreary exegesis of Marxism 
and Leninism” and: it may owe its 
existence to political necessity rather 
than to any inherent desire to return to 
the pure doctrine of Marx and Lenin. 
All the same, the present ideological 
stand of the Jugoslav Communists is a 
factor to be taken into account; its 
potential importance and influence can 
only be guessed at, but it is certainly not 


the least of the consequences of Tito’s 
defection. 


Shorter Notices 


INSURANCE OF EXPORTS. 
By Harold A. Turner. 


Macdonald and Evans. 


142 pages. 10s. 


Of all the branches of the insurance busi- 
ness, Marine insurance is the oldest and the 
Jeast understood by the public. This little 
book sets out to explain in non-technical 
janguage the principles and practice of the 
marine insurance of cargo. There remains 
much in marine insurance practice that 
dates from the days when the seas were 
truly perilous ; policies still quaintly recite 
“the adventures and perils which we 
the assurers are contented to bear and do 
take upon us in this voyage: they are of 
the seas, men of war, fire, enemies, pirates, 
rovers, thieves, jettisons, letters of mart and 
countermart, surprisals, takings at sea, 
arrests, restraints, and detainments of all 
kings, princes and people. .,. .” Shippers 
aiso have to interpret such extraordinary 
abbreviations as N.R.T.W.B. (no risk until 
waterborne) and F.P.A.u.c.b. (free of par- 
ticular average unless caused by the vessel 
being stranded, sunk or burnt). 


Exporters need cover for their goods 
from the time they leave the warehouse in 
this country until the time they are 
delivered at the consignee’s warehouse over- 
seas; if the keenest possible prices are to 
be quoted such cover must be secured at 


the lowest possible cost, In certain circum- 
stances marine insurance might be inopera- 
tive if special arrangements are not made, 
While it would be foolish—and is certainly 
not the author’s intention—for exporters to 
think that they can dispense with the advice 
of an insurance broker, quite a useful 
grounding is given in the practice of marine 
insurance and the negotiation of claims. 
Within the limitations of anything 
written on a highly technical subject for 
the layman, the book fulfils its purpose. 
Aviation insurance, which is usually 
handled by the marine departments of the 
insurance companies, is, however, not 
mentioned. As air transport of freight is 


largely confined to rush orders, a guide to © 


aviation insurance procedure would have 
been especially useful. 


* 


A HISTORY OF THE THEORIES OF 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
IN ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY 
FROM 1776 TO 1848. 

By Edwin Cannan. 

Staples. 336 pages. 21s. 


The reappearance of this classic on the 
classics will be welcome to a whole genera- 
tion of students who, for far too man 
years, have been reduced to hunting for it 
in secondhand bookshops. No subsequent 
work has superseded it, though studies of 
particular aspects of classical theory, and of 
particular classical writers, have since 
Cannan’s day cast much supplementary 
light and cleared up some confusions which 
he did not himself succeed in dispelling. It 
remains the most indispensable of guides 
for anyone seeking an understanding of the 
genesis, development and interaction of 
economic ideas from Adam Smith to John 
Stuart Mill. 


* 
PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE 
WORLD SOCIAL SITUATION. 
United Nations—Department of Social 
Affairs. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 180 pages 
12s. 6d. 


This report discusses some of the prob- 
lems affecting living standards in different 
parts of the world. Background statistical 
information is given on population, health, 
nutrition, housing, education, communica- 
tions and employment. It is not based on 
new or original research data, but it is 
instructive to have this material coliected 
together in a convenient form. 

There is no really satisfactory single 
measure of a country’s standard of living ; 
the one most frequently used is the national 
income per head. Naturally social factors 
are generally closely linked to income and 
its distribution, but certain factors may 
reverse the usual trend and these are dis- 
cussed in one chapter of the report. Most 
stress is obviously given to less-developed 
areas and a general picture is presented of 
living conditions in Latin America, the 
Middle East, South and South-East Asia. 


Text and Reference Books 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN FINANCIAL YEAR BOOK, 
1952. 


R. Beerman Publishers (Pty.), Cape Town. 
Thomas Skinner and Co. 1,353 pages. 75s. 

In addition to general articles on taxation, 
South Africa’s financial position, govern- 
ment loans, and technical information, the 


* Stock Exchange. 
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fifth edition of this reference book pives 
details, alphabetical and classified, of 2). ;} 
companies known to the South Ay; 
It also incorporates 
South African Directory of Direc 


Can 
the 


hr 
Lore 


* 


STATISTICS OF ADVERTISING. 
By Mark Abrams. 
Royal Statistical Society. 6 pages. 2s. 


THE STATISTICS OF BRITISH INSURAN: 
By A. G. Herbert and R. D. Clarke 
Royal Statistical Society. 15 pages. 2s 


CLOTHING STATISTICS. 
By J. R. Weatherburn. 
Royal Statistical Society. 5 pages. 2 


STATISTICS RELATING TO THE PETROIF! 
INDUSTRY, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENC! 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

By A. L. King. 

Royal Statistical Society. 31 pages. 2s. 


These four papers continue the useful 
series covering the sources and nature of 
statistical information. The first paper 
shows the limitations of advertising statis- 
tics ; the second provides a helpful guide 
through the complications of all the different 
—< insurance business. Some of the 

ial clothing statistics have been altered 
in scope since the third paper was written, 
but it makes an interesting survey of the 
development of these figures. 

Petroleum statistics offer some of the 
worst pitfalls to the non-expert user of 
them. Mr King has, therefore, done a par- 
ticularly useful service in presenting this 
detailed appreciation of petroleum statistics. 
While the object of these papers is to record 
what information is available rather than 
the actual Mr King has provided 
a considerable amount of data ; one series 
of particular interest estimates the cdn- 
sumption of petroleum products in the 
United Kingdom back to the beginning of 
the century. 


M 
TO 


* 


THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE WORLD. 
William Van Rofen and Oliver Bowles. 
Prentice-Hall. New York, 1952 

(London: Constable). 182 pages, with maps. 
70s. 


This book by two professors of the 
University of Maryland in the United 
States, assisted by other specialist contribu- 
tors, deals with twenty-nine mineral com- 
modities, including water-power, and 
describes the occurrence, winning, market- 
ing and other aspects of industries centred 
on the commodities. In choosing the 
minerals to include, the authors were 
guided by their importance in national and 
international trade. 


* 


THE FRUIT ANNUAL, 1952-53. 

Edited by H. F. Tysser. 
British-Continental Trade Press. 423 pages. 
20s. 


The first section is devoted to @ survey 
of world trade in fruit and articles dealing 
with refrigeration, canning and packing © 
fruit and vegetables. Organisations, jOU'~ 
nals and shipping lines of interest [© the 
fruit trade are listed. The directory secuons 
provide information on world exporters 4m 
producers, importers, and on special depart 
ments, and includes a list of trade marks. 
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American Survey 







AMERICAN survey is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States. carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Victors without Spoils 


Washington, D.C, 
FTER two months in office; the Republicans can paint 
a stirring, if somewhat tragic, self-portrait—of a small 
group of crusaders surrounded by a horde of infidels. The 
infidels are the two million odd federal employees whose 
jobs are protected by civil service rules and who have been 
described as the main obstacles in the way of the new 
brooms with which the enthusiastic businessmen who 
arrived in Washington on January 20th were going to sweep 
things clean. Because these men and women have served 
Democratic Presidents for the past twenty years they are 
believed to be New Dealers and there have even been hints 
that they have been providing their new masters with bad 
advice—presumably on purpose. 

What is happening this year is unique in American 
politics. When the government changed hands last, in 
1933, the number of federal employees was tiny compared 
to what it is today and security of tenure under civil ser- 
vice rules was limited to those in the most menial jobs. 
Today incumbents can legally be removed from only about 
7 per cent of all posts and most of these are compara- 
tively unimportant jobs far from Washington. But new 
faces in lowa or Oregre are no comfort to politicians in 
the capital. 

As soon as they took over, the new team began to dis- 
cover that their promises to clean up the mess in Washing- 
ton were not going to be as easy to fulfil as they had 
expected. The key to efficiency, most of them thought, 
would be to surround themselves with assistants of their 
own choosing, men uncontaminated with the ideas of the 
last Administration. After a week or two, agonised com- 
plaints began to be heard. The Secretary of Defence could 
pick only 27 of his own men ; the rest were fixtures. The 
Postmaster-General "was ‘in @ worse mess ; he could only 
find seven posts not covered by civil service. Mrs Hobby 
could find six in the Federal Security Agency and the 
story was the same elsewhere. In a country with an 
established tradition of civil. service this would not be 
startling, but the United States has no such tradition. 
American political parties have always lived by patronage. 
The Republicans, having been out of office for a generation, 
wanted. to, dispense it liberally and found that a recent 
development was in the way. 

Some of their alarm was unnecessary. It is not possible 
to say how all civil servants vote because most of them are 


dotted round the country, where their electoral preferences: 


are swallowed up in those of the districts in which they 
live, and many more live in the District of Columbia and 


have no votes at all. But there are two places where they 
are concentrated in quantities sufficient to make ‘their 
influence traceable, the areas in Maryland and Virginia into 
which Washington has. overflowed and which have grown 
with the federal government. In these civil service dormi- 
tories, the Republicans scored striking gains, increasing 
their majorities or turning Democratic majorities into 
Republican ones. 

During the campaign, however, it became so much a part 
of Republican doctrine that every bureaucrat wanted to 
continue to “feed at the public trough” that few in the 
new Administration seem to have recognised the signifi- 
cance of these results. They suggest that the idea that it 
was time for a change was even stronger in government 
offices than outside them. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that many civil seryants, whom the Democrats had been 
unable to shield from the Congressional inquisition, 
believed that they would be better off if it became a Repub- 
lican responsibility to look after their interests. 


* 


‘ The approach of the newcomers to their departments 
was, therefore, tactless. There were honourable exceptions. 
Mr Humphrey issued the kind of statement, when he 
arrived at the Treasury, that could be expected from a com- 
petent busihessman on taking over a newly acquired com- 
pany. Mrs Hobby settled down to getting to know her staff 
and treated them as human beings and Mr McKay said 
publicly that he had found an efficient organisation at the 
Interior Department. But too many of the Administration 
seem to be convinced -that bureaucrats are a separate 
species and one that*needs special treatment. Mr Benson 
told the employees. of the Department of Agriculture ‘that 
he and the public would expect a full day’s work for a full 
day’s pay; Mr Dulles dematided “ positive Jeyalty” 
from the foreign service and Mr Dodge of the Bureau 
of the Budget made a general statement in which he 

pointed out that it was the duty of all government éniployces 
to report to their superiors any suspicions they might have 
about the loyalty and trustworthiness of their colleagues. If 
some of the new men find that their popularity among the 
civil service is less now than it was'on November 4th, they 
have only themselves to blame. 

If they also find; as they ondikiocedly ‘do, that govern- 
ment departments are not as‘ éfficient.as the big corpora- 
tions they left behind, they must, as voters, take their share 
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of the responsibility. If General Motors were at the mercy 
of every Congressman who thought an investigation would 
produce headlines, if it were shackled to a system where 
seniority and not merit governed promotion and if anyone 
who had ever spent a few weeks in the armed forces could 
cite his status as an ex-serviceman to prevent dismissal, the 
price of Chevrolets would be rather higher than it is today. 
Things will not improve until the American people them- 
selves understand—and pass their understanding on to their 
representatives in Congress—that the civil service must be 
anonymous to be efficient and that incompetents. are as 
dangerous in government as in private business. 

Some of the Republican complaints about Democratic 
behaviour are certainly justified. Mr Donald Dawson, the 
White House assistant who did as much as anyone to dis- 
credit the Truman regime, found jobs for party hacks in 
the last two months wherever he could. Mr McGranery, 
the Democrats’ Attorney General, left his successor a list 
of more than a hundred men in important posts in the 
Department of Justice who were, in his opinion, incom- 
petent or worse and whom he had been unable to discharge. 
There is, therefore, every justification for a complete over- 
haul of the civil service system and for the development of 
a better one in which neither party regularity nor military 
service counts for more than ability. 

There is no sign, however, that anything of the kind is 
being considered. The immediate problem is being met by 
a Presidential Executive Order, expected at any moment, 
which will remove several hundred jobs from the protection 
of civil service and put them back on Schedule A—the list 
of posts to which appointments can be made without 
reference to civil service rules. According to the White 
House press secretary, these are policy-making and adminis- 
trative positions which the Republicans cannot fill because 
Mr Truman wrongly took them off Schedule A. This order 
will allow the new heads of departments to choose assistants 
they can trust, but a change in the law would be needed to 
allow them to make their departments, as efficient as they 
were able to make their own businesses. 

Yet it would be a brave President who would try to have 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, which is the cause 
of much of the trouble, amended in favour of the country 
as a whole. And General Eisenhower has made it clear that 
he is not going to be the one to try. He will make it pos- 
sible, when a presidential directive is all that is needed, 
for some of the top positions to be turned over to more 
efficient or more Republican individuals. But that seems to 
be all. The defects of the civil service system are more 
firmly rooted in the United States, it appears, than the 
civil service system itself. 


Unbalanced Cities 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 


ost American cities have just finished struggling 

with their annual budgets. For several years and 
for nearly all cities the problem has been the same: how 
to deal with the great upward pressures on the expenditure 
side of the budget when revenue shows no corresponding 
buoyancy. Now that city officials have balanced their 
finances, somehow or other, for the year ahead, they are 
turning hat in hand to the state capitols. For 44 of the 
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48 state legislatures have been in session this year and the 
states, though in many cases bewildered by the fiscal effects 
of inflation, are clearly better off than the cities. Anyway, 
since the states create all subsidiary local governments and 
define their powers and duties, it is only natural that they 
should be expected to come to the financial rescue of their 
offspring. What the cities want the states to do is to pay 
a larger share of the costs of municipal government from 
state-collected taxes or, failing that, to empower the cities 
to impose new types of taxes. 

Few city officials.or newspaper writers have any doubt 


about the cause of the cities’ plight. The migration to the. 


suburbs of families from the middle and upper income 
groups and, to a lesser extent, of industry has become the 
accepted whipping boy. By moving to the suburbs, they 
have taken their superior taxpaying capacity beyond the 
reach of the central city’s tax collectors. But since the 
heads of these families continue to work in the city, and 
since their wives and children continue, although to a 
decreasing degree, to shop and to be entertained in the city, 
the municipal government still has to provide them with 
police and fire protection, water and sanitation services, 
roads, and often local transport facilities. Thus the “ com- 
muter ” and his family consume city services for which they 
do not pay in local taxes. This at least is how the argument 
runs. It goes on to suggest that, if the city’s taxing powers 
could be extended so that it could tap suburban incomes— 
for instance, through a payroll tax collected from city 
employers—or if the state would return a larger part of the 
taxes it collects in the metropolitan areas to the central city 
government, then the problem would be solved. 


+ 


But American local government is more complex than 
this diagnosis indicates. There are over 119,000 local 
agencies having sufficient administrative and fiscal 
autonomy to be classified as independent units of govern- 
ment. The present pattern of local government was set 75 
or more years ago when the basis of society was predomin- 
antly rural. Since Americans cherish the notion that theirs 
is still a nonurban society, changes in the structure of local 
government have been surprisingly few. In most large 
metropolitan areas there are one or more county govern- 
ments, separate city, town, and village governments for the 
central city and most of the suburban communities, inde- 
pendent bodies operating the schools, and a variety of other 
authorities managing parks, airports, bridges, sewage dis- 
posal facilities, local transport systems, and public housing 
projects. For example, over 900 local governments are 
functioning in the six counties of the Chicago metropolitan 
area. 

So the central city government is by no means the only 
provider of local government services. Schools account for 
about one-third of local government expenditure, but raise 
no city-suburb problem because commuters cannot send 
their children to city schools. They must use suburban 
schools financed from taxes on their own residences and on 
other property within the community, since the boundaries 
of the independent school districts outside the city limits 
generally coincide with those of the suburban communities. 
Furthermore, some of the most important city services that 
commuters do employ are self-supporting operations 
financed by charges on the users of the service. Despite the 
deficit on New York’s underground system, most suburban 
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users of city-owned. transport facilities pay their own way. 
The city streets along which commuters travel are also 
financed mainly by charges levied against users, in this case 
state petrol taxes and vehicle licence fees, which apply 
equally to city and suburban residents. 

in the larger towns, the city services which do not 
generate revenue, such as police and fire protection, are 
financed mostly by property taxes levied on commercial 
ind industrial undertakings. There has never been any 
important derating of industrial properties ; in fact, they 
are often taxed at a higher rate than residential property, 
on actual market value. These taxes are shifted to cus- 
tomers or shareholders, whether they live in the city, the 
suburbs, or im an entirely different part of the country. 
So those who work-and shop in the central cities and live 
in the suburbs impose few costs on the cities which are not 
recouped indirectly through taxes levied on their places of 
employment or on the retail shops with which they deal. 


* 


It is true that there are some respects in which the move 
to the suburbs actually has added to the difficulties of the 
central cities. Im some cases, states have not allocated to the 
cities enough of the revenues from highway users which are 
generated by travel on city streets. Elsewhere, notably in 
California, counties provide city-type services to suburban 
areas which have not organised their own municipal gov- 
ernments, paying for them with tax revenue collected in 
the central cities. The problem of the slums, which cost 
more for police and fire protection and other public services 
than they pay in local taxes, would be lessened if more of 
the new housing in metropolitan areas took the form of 
rebuilding the blighted sections and less were put up in 
new suburban communities beyond the city limits. And 
the exodus to the suburbs of higher income groups tends to 
deprive the big cities of those badly needed citizens who 
have money and prestige to devote to civic reform. 

However, a much larger part of the present difficulties 
arises from the increasing cost of urban government and 
the obsolescence of much of the cities’ physical plant. The 
expansion of the American economy in the past decade has 
complicated ' things. by greatly increasing demands for 
public services. The cities themselves have grown in popu- 
lation, especially in the west and south-west. Their school 
populations have grown even more rapidly and far more 
people are using highways, water and airports. 

On the other hand, the orthodox sources of state and local 
government revenue are relatively unresponsive to growth. 
Property tax collections, which provide three-fourths of city 
tax revenues, have risen only about 75 per cent since before 
the war, while the costs of the things the cities buy, includ- 
ing labour, have doubled, and the urban population has 
increased by a fourth. Nominal rates have steadily increased, 
especially in the larger cities, but the periodical revisions 
of the assessments on which property tax is levied have 
lagged far behind the actual dollar increase in the market 
value of taxable property, since assessors have been reluc- 
tant to keep up with the rising market. As a result, 
effective rates in terms of actual market value are 
no higher than they were before the war in most places 
and are lower in many communities. Although the cities 
are increasing their use of more sensitive taxes, on income 
and sales, the practical possibilities are limited by the 
boundary problem. They can tax only the sales that occur 
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and the income that is earned within their boundaries or 
received by their residents. And tax rates that will yield 
large revenues might give further encouragement to the 
movement of businesses and residents to the suburbs. | It 
is only in this sense that the suburbs are the real villains 
of the piece. 


American Notes 





McCarthy’s Acid Test 


ES week, when the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee unanimously approved the nomination of Mc 
Charles Bohlen as Ambassador to Moscow, in spite of his 
close connection with the international negotiations of the 
previous Administration, President Eisenhower and his 
Secretary of State seemed to have established the right of 
the executive to choose the men who represent the United 
States abroad. But Senator McCarthy then rallied the oppo- 
sition on his own ground, insisting that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation’s inquiry into Mr Bohlen’s record had 
shown him to be a poor security risk and that Senators 
should be allowed to see the confidential files which would 
substantiate this charge. There is still no doubt that the 
Senate will confirm Mr Bohlen’s appointment, but Mr 
Dulles has been forced to come to direct grips with Mr 
McCarthy, to the relief of the many observers who have 
felt that the sooner this inevitable battle is joined, the better. 
To Senator McCarran, who is standing shoulder-to- 
shoulder with Mr McCarthy, the Bohlen case is the acid 
test of whether the new Administration is going to keep its 
promise of “cleaning out” the State Department. But to 
Mr Dulles, and most other people, it is an acid test of 
whether the “orderly processes” of government can 
survive. The immediate argument is over Mr McCarthy’s 
claim that Mr Dulles overruled the department’s 
security officer in appointing Mr Bohlen. To this Mr 
Dulles replies that it is the duty of the security officer to 
cast doubt on the reputations of those he is investigating, 
and that the Secretary of State must be responsible for 
deciding whether this doubt is justified. Even more 
fundamental is the revival of the perennial argument over 
whether Senators should be allowed to see, and give publi- 
city to, the files that contain the evidence dug up by the 
investigators, who include all derogatory rumours, whether 
substantiated or not. In Mr Bohlen’s file, for example, there 
is apparently a report that he is immoral, from someone who 
discovered this instinctively by means of a sixth sense. 
While the acid test of the Bohlen case was proving the 
spuriousness of Senator McCarthy’s methods, his com- 
panion in investigation, Mr Velde of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, has also been discrediting 
himself. Incensed at the criticism of his allegations about 
Communist influence in education which has come from 
religious leaders, Mr Velde was goaded into suggesting. that 
the churches themselves needed investigation. But this was 
going too far for even the members of his own committee 
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and it has now been decided that no funds are available for 
an inquiry into Communism among clergymen. However, 
Congressional solidarity is such that Mr Velde is assured of 
an overwhelming endorsement should a vote be taken on 
Representative Roosevelt’s resolution demanding his 
removal from the chairmanship of the committee. 


Defending a Continent 


S a public service and to stimulate lagging interest in 
A civil defence, last week’s atomic bomb explosion at 
Yucca Flat, Nevada, was broadcast and televised. Much 
more spectacular than this relatively smal! explosion, how- 
ever, has been the leaked account of the conclusions of a 
group of first-rank scientists engaged by Mr Thomas Fin- 
letter when he was Secretary of the Air Force to study the 
methods and costs of air defence. It is ironic that it should 
have been the Air Force which released this particular 
genie, for the scientists’ recommendation that $16 to $20 
billion should be spent in the next three years on defensive 
precautions is a direct challenge to the Air Force theory 
that the only defence against the atomic bomb lies in the 
threat of terrible retaliation. 

The scientists, however, headed by Dr Killian, the presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
including men of such scientific distinction as Dr Vannevar 
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Bush and Dr Robert Oppenheimer, who worked on the 
atomic bomb project, seem to have concluded that the 
United States, with its great industrial concentrations and 
its unwillingness to strike the first blow, is much more 
vulnerable than the Soviet Union. They suggest that within 
two years the Soviet Union will have enough atomic bombs 
and enough aircraft to deliver them, to strike a devastating 
blow, and that the present precautions, which promise only 
a fifteen-minute warning and a mortality of one or less out 
of each ten attackers, would leave the continent virtually 
defenceless. In their reported view, however, even a conti- 
nent can be reasonably well defended if during the next 
three years there is concentration on radar research, the 
fixing of radar stations throughout the Canadian north, at 
sea and in the air, the building of interceptor bases, and the 
development of guided missiles and even more revolutionary 
mechanisms which hunt down the bombers and destroy 
them. All this, at a cost of $7 billion or so a year, and more 
for maintenance, should make possible four to five hours’ 
warning, and the destruction of 70 to 80 per cent of the 
attackers. 

Accounts vary about what desks this explosive paper has 
reached ; technically, it has not yet been presented to the 
Secretary of the Air Force, but the President seems to have 
discussed it with Congressional leaders and recommended 
urgent study of it to the National Security Council. Reluct- 
ance to come to grips with the scientists’ modest proposals 
is not surprising. It is not only that so costly an enterprise 
would rule out the reduction in taxes the Administration 
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hopes to achieve next year, and in any case by 1956. The 
Air Force also points to the danger of reliance on a new 
Maginot-line ; inevitably there would be less to spend on 
the strategic air force and the defence of other nations if 
resources were poured into air defence at home. The 
decision, whether to accept the report in whole, or in part 
and work out a compromise, will not be an easy one. Euro- 
peans, who are closer to the danger, may wish, however, 
that they enjoyed the alternatives. 


Farewell to Price Controls 


HE President’s insistence that taxes must not be cut 

before spending is reduced and that a substitute must 
be found if the excess profits tax is allowed to expire in 
June seem to Republicans such as Mr Reed like the 
repudiation of a campaign promise. Mr Reed has not given 
up all hope of forcing his tax cut Bill through the House. 
But the pledge to unshackle the economy has been fulfilled 
already. The last price controls, those on such industrial 
commodities as steel, sulphur, machine tools and nickel, 
have gone out of the window six weeks before they were 
due to expire. Rent control until April 30th and thereafter 
in some “ critical defence areas ” remains the only reminder 
of the general freeze of prices and wages that was clapped 
on seven months after the outbreak of war in Korea sent 
prices soaring. 

The indices of consumer and wholesale prices have been 
drifting down in the last half year under the influence of 
lower farm prices and, though a few commodities have 
shot up as the lid was lifted, no one expects a repetition 
of the sharp general rises of 1946, when the wartime con- 
trols were taken off. Consumers will chiefly notice that 
they must pay more for cigarettes and coffee ; the price of 
coffee, like that of copper, had been held below the world 
price. But coffee-drinkers may be spared part of the blow 
by retailers who know that resistance sets in when the cost 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1947-1949 = 100 


reaches a dollar a pound. Expectations of a period of price 
stability hinge, of course, on the international situation ; the 
White House is apparently willing to accept, though it does 
not intend to press for, power to impose a 90-day freeze 
of wages and prices if Congress wishes to provide for an 
emergency. 

Consumers evidently do not agree with the gloomy 
forecasts of widespread price increases which the Price 
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Stabiliser made his swan song. The annual report to the 
Federal Reserve Board on consumers’ buying intentions 
shows that Americans are planning to purchase more 


‘homes, automobiles, furniture, and appliances than they 


were at this time last year, partly because they think prices 
are going to be steady or fall, partly because employment 
and incomes are higher and credit is easier to get. This 
survey is a welcome offset to the widely held expectation 
of a business recession later in the year when defence 
spending levels off. 


Dams—Public or Private? 


R CLAUDE WICKARD, head of the Rural Electri- 

fication Administration which has helped co-opera- 
tives to bring electricity to 2,534,000 farms since 1935, has 
been forced to resign by the Republicans, although his ten- 
year term had two years yet to run. Presumably this is to 
make room for someone more in sympathy with the new 
Administration’s aim. of reducing the part played by the 
federal government in the production and distribution of 
electricity. The trend of court decisions, as well as the 
change of Administration, is encouraging the private com- 
panies to believe that the day of great federal projects is 
over. In the most important case the Supreme Court has 
upheld the grant of a licence, by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, to the Virginia Power and Electric Company to 
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build a hydro-electric generating plant on the Roanoke 
River in North Carolina. 

Mr Chapman, Mr McKay’s Democratic predecessor as 
Secretary of the Interior, had fought this case for four years, 
on the ground that when Congress authorised 11 federal 
dams on the river in 1944, it ruled out private exploitation 
of any of these sites, even though money was appropriated 
for only two. Justice Douglas, for the minority, urged that 
the licence would enable the company to exploit water 
power made available by the federal dam upstream. But 
Justice Frankfurter, who wrote the majority decision, 
upheld the grant of the licence, although he was careful to 
insist that the court was not ruling on the merits of private 
as against public power. 

Nevertheless, the decision opens the door to private 
development of sites approved for federal multi-purpose 
projects not yet under way ; and there is a queue waiting. 
The Federal Power Commission begins hearings next 
month on the application of the Idaho Power Company to 
build three dams on the Snake River, on the boundary 
between Idaho and Oregon, which the Department of the 
Interior, when it was in Democratic hands, insisted would 
block a vast and vital federal project designed to make up 
the power deficit of the north-west. The Democratic 
Secretary of Agriculture had asked the FPC to turn down 
the application ; rural electricity co-operatives, which have 
influence with Congressmen from farm states, prefer federal 
dams at which they, as well as municipalities and other 
public bodies, receive priority over other users. But Mr 
Benson, the new Secretary of Agriculture, has withdrawn 
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this plea, and Mr McKay is known to dislike the preferencg 
clause and to favour letting the states and private companies 
do the job. Where the President stands should be known 
when he decides whether to re-appoint Mr Buchanan as 
head of the Federal Power Commission or to replace him 
with a man who might be more friendly to the private 
interests. 


Playing Ball with Ball Players 


NLY last month, on the ground that professional base- 
ball is a sport and not a business, a federal court 
decided that the anti-trust laws do not prohibit the contracts 
which tie baseball players to one club and prevent them 
from selling their skill to others. But last week there was a 
batting about of baseball teams that made the court's 
decision look unrealistic, both as regards the status of the 
game and its anti-competitive tendencies. Congressman 
Celler, who undertook an investigation of organised baseball 
two years ago, was especially outraged. Other residents in 
the capital may share his resentment at the refusal of the 
American League, one of the two leading baseball associa- 
tions, to allow a move which would have enabled Washing- 
tonians to enjoy first-class baseball in nearby Baltimore, 
which has been without an important team since the Orioles 
migrated to New York fifty years ago to become the famous 
Yankees. 

Since that date the members of both the American and 
National Leagues have stayed put, but last week the owner 
of the St Louis Browns, tired of their failure to attract sup- 
porters and gate money away from the brighter St Louis 
Cardinals, tried to transfer his team to Baltimore. He may 
succeed next year, especially since a syndicate of Baltimore 
businessmen has offered him. $2,400,000 for the Browns, 
but this year the American League decided that it was too 
near the opening of the season for the schedules to be 
rearranged. The National League, however, did not let 
such considerations stand in the way of the transfer of the 
Boston Braves to. Milwaukee, in Wisconsin, two days later. 
In Boston as in St Louis baseball fans seem to prefer the 
colour that is anathema to other Americans, and were buy- 
ing seats to watch the Red Sox rather than the Braves—or 
staying home to see them on television. 


+ 


A number of changes had to be made before the Braves 
were free to go west, the most important being the transfer 
of the present Milwaukee team, a member of one of the 
minor leagues, to Toledo, Ohio. This was easy to negouate 
since that team also belonged to Mr Leo Perini, the owner of 
the Braves. Milwaukee, with under 900,000 residents, com- 
pared with Boston’s 2.4 million and Baltimore’s 1.3 million, 
could certainly not support two baseball teams. There 's 
doubt if it can support even one, in spite of the rush to buy 
tickets for the opening game. But if the Braves break camp 
again the taxpayers who built the grand new stadium and 
the owners of the hotels where the visiting teams wil! stay 
will be as disappointed as the mayor who hailed the arrival 
of the Braves as a tribute to Milwaukee’s high standards of 
local government and industrial progress. 
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The World Overseas 


Twenty Days after Stalin 


NLY three weeks have elapsed since Stalin’s death, 
O yet the spate of decrees and pronouncements broad- 
cast since then from Moscow shows clearly that even that 
organiser of genius was not able to ensure a smooth succes- 
sion and preserve the pattern of government intact after 
his own departure, On the contrary, despite Moscow’s 
assurances that the will of the deceased master has been 
closely followed, there are signs that the fabric woven by 
Stalin at the last All-Union Congress was torn immediately 
after his death. The working out of a new pattern must 
have required much hard bargaining behind the closed 
doors of the Kremlin, and there are already enough clues 
to argue that the bargaining was not only over personalities, 
but over policies as well, One appointment particularly— 
that of the new head of planning—seems to indicate that 
the Soviet arch-villian during the last stage of Stalin’s 
reign—the former chief planner Nikolay Voznessensky—as 
now being resurrected by his successors. 

Immediately after Stalin’s death the government and 
party leadership were reorganised, power concentrated, and 
Malenkov : took over the premiership. Though all the 
important personalities received a share in leadership, 
Malenkov seemed to hold all the commanding posts—he 
was first in the Government, and in the party’s Presidium 
and Secretariat. The session of the Supreme Soviet called 
for March 14th to legalise the changes was postponed for 
one day. The reason for this delay, at first obscure, is now 
plain: a meeting of the party’s Central Committee was 
held on March 14th and Malenkov “ requested to be 
relieved from his functions in the party’s Secretariat.” 
Strangely enough, though the meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee preceded the parliamentary session, its result— 
ae resignation—was made known only a few days 
ater, 

Hitherto the Secretariat has been a most important organ 
because of its control over the regional party cadres. It was 
as General Secretary that Stalin made his bid for power, 
and he had no other official title till 1941. Malenkov, too, 
sprang to the top as Stalin’s assistant in the Secretariat. 
Indeed, in recent years most decrees were signed by Stalin 
in the name of the Government and by Malenkov in the 
name of the party’s Secretariat. Malenkov may well have 
been reluctant to abandon this strategic position, and the 
delay in the announcement of his resignation might indicate 
that it was extracted from him as the price for the premier- 
ship. On the other hand, modelling himself on Stalin, 
Malenkov may well have opted for a cautious policy of first 


sharing power with others and then gradually trying to 


climinate competitors. In either case he will try to 


strengthen the position of the party’s Presidium, in which 
he is the leader, vis-a-vis the Secretariat and use his men in 
the latter (of the five members, Shatalin at any rate is 
devoted to him) to watch Khrushchev’s moves. 

Nikita S. Khrushchev, who now becomes First Secretary 
of the party, started his career as a shepherd and then 
plumber in the Donbass. Older than Malenkov—he will 
be 59 next month—he climbed the ladder of the Soviet 
hierarchy earlier. By 1934 he was a member of the Central 
Committee and by 1939 a full member of the Politbureau. 
He has been both secretary of the Moscow party organisa- 
tion and party secretary and prime minister in the Ukraine. 
Since the war Khrushchev has specialised in agricultural 
matters. It was he who launched the drive for further 
collectivisation, and the amalgamation of farms into larger 
units. He also advocated building “ agro-towns,” but in 
face of peasant resistance, this policy was shelved and 
Khrushchev disowned. Minor officials were allowed to 
criticise openly his grandiose plans. At the last Congress 
Maienkov himself criticised the agro-town policy, though he 
did not mention Khrushchev by name. 

It is quite possible that in criticising Khrushchev’s 
schemes, Malenkov was only paying lip-service to Stalin. 
Indeed, he seems to be pushing forward men whose “ sins ” 
were not dissimilar to Khrushchev’s over agriculture. In 
fact there seems to be a parallel between Khrushchev’s 
eagerness to transform the countryside and the so-called 
“ Voznessensky heresy.” Voznessensky, a brilliant young 


_ economist, was Russia’s chief planner during the war. He 


continued as head of the Gosplan, as vice-premier and as 
member of the Politbureau until 1949, when he disappeared 
mysteriously. From Stalin’s “Problems of Economics ” 
published last year and from subsequent official comments 
on the book, it would appear that the Voznessensky group 
was guilty of advocating radical reforms on the home front, 
and of arguing that it was the right time to embark “on 
the path to communism.” They were officially accused of 
overestimating the influence of political power over 
economic facts, of thinking that Soviet power can overcome 
economic laws. Since in his own pamphlet Stalin also 
admitted that radical reforms, particularly in the country- 
side, were needed to establish a “ communist society” the 
error of Voznessensky, as well as of Khrushchev, could only 
be one of timing. If the danger of war was imminent the 
whole emphasis had to be put on the development of basic 
economic potential and there was no room for “ quixotic ” 
reformers. Khrushchev and others probably did not stick to 
their guns, but Voznessensky paid the penalty. 

In fact, though he was dismissed in 1949, nothing was 
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heard about his “heresy” till after the publication of 
Stalin’s pamphlet. * Then, towards the close of last year and 
at the beginning of this there burst forth an orgy of criticism 
and self-criticism among Russia’s economists; Many 
prominent writers accused themselves and others of having 
followed the Voznessensky line. The last one to make 
public confession was a former editor of Planovoye Khozy- 
aystvo (Planned Economy) published under the auspices of 
the Gosplan. He had been editor while Voznessensky 
headed the Gosplan and had allowed Voznessensky’s ideas 
to be set forth and praised. Even after the latter’s dismissal 
he continued the same line and himself argued that Soviet 
planning has succeeded in mastering economic laws. For 
this he was dismissed in 1951. His article of apology was 
published in the very journal of which he had been editor. 
It was printed in Russia early in February, and has just 
reached this country. In the meantime Stalin has died, and 
this former follower of Voznessensky—Grigorii Petrovich 
Kosyachenko by name—has been appointed chairman of 
the Gosplan, which has now recovered all the functions it 
had under Voznessensky. This is yet another sign that not 


Egypt and the Canal Zone 
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all the recent changes were planned by Stalin. A man like 
Kosyachenko destined for such an advance would not have 
been singled out to make a public confession. 

Although the fate of Voznessensky is unknown (rumour 
has it that he is alive in the Urals) it thus appears that one 
of his pupils has inherited the important planning post 
which was once his own. It is*not known whether the 
choice of Kosyachenko was unanimous or whether he will 
be allowed to put into practice the designs of his former 
teacher. Should the ghost of Voznessensky, however, haunt 
the Moscow planning offices, this may have important reper- 
cussions both for home and foreign policy. If Russia’s 
rulers contemplate radical reforms at home they must think 
of a possible détente on the international front. It would 
be quite natural for new rulers to concentrate first on their 
own domain, to start by consolidating and reforming their 
own third of the world. For years the present leaders have 
been Stalin’s tools, puppets and mouthpieces. Now that 
they have deposited the boss in the mausoleum they show 
quite clearly that they are no ventriloquists, that they have 
their own voices, minds and designs. 


defect of the army or the air force, but 





FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


F the talks between Egypt and Britain 
on the Suez Canal base finally 
materialise, there is a curious uncertainty 
as to what they will actually be about. 
The Egyptian Government protests its 
determination to discuss “ evacuation ” 
while the British Government insists on 
speaking of “defence.” The confusion 
is all the more confusing because the 
Egyptian Government is aware that it 
does not desire to sacrifice the defences 
of the base, with all they mean to. the 
economic and military strength of the 
country, and the British are considering 
defence in terms of what follows evacua- 
tion. Egypt, in fact, demands “ uncondi- 
tional ” evacuation “on condition” that 
Britain, and possibly the United States, 
provides the means whereby the 
Egyptian forces can maintain the base. 
By unconditional, Egypt merely means 
the absence of commitment on Egypt’s 
part to the defence system of the West. 
In this context the nature of the base 
itself is important. It is not intended 
“for the defence of the Suez Canal” 
which is an indefensible international 
waterway. The contents of the Canal 
Zone are the means whereby a force of 
something in the nature of 250,000 
fighting men could be launched some 
hundreds of miles across desert to meet 
an enemy; or, to be more precise, to 
meet the Soviet enemy somewhere in the 
deserts at the southern foot of the moun- 
tain range stretching from Turkey 
through the Caucasus. It is infinitely 
vaster, more technical, and more com- 
plicated than even the biggest Egyptian 
industry. And almost every major struc- 
ture of the base is in constant process of 


becoming and passing away in accor- 
dance with the “modification instruc- 
tions” which flow from the technical 
departments of the War Office. 

In terms of the purposes of the base, 
in fact, it is not important whether there 
are any fighting men there at all. In 
normal times there was about one 
brigade of offensive troops stationed 
there as part of the overall Middle East 
Command, and if there are more thére 
now it’ is only because the Egyptian 
Government of 1951 threatened to expel 
the British. The normal manpower of 
the base is about 35,000, or somewhat 
less than half the total strength of the 
Egyptian forces. But the Egyptian army 
and air force are deficient in their supply 
and maintenance lines, and the base is 
fundamentally an administrative base for 
maintenance and supply. Comparisons 
of manpower are therefore largely 
irrelevant. 

One cannot, it is true, speak in dero- 
gatory terms of the Egyptian army or air 
force as individual fighting men. 
Egypt’s pilots are good pilots, whose 
formation flying and acrobatic skill is 
approximately equal to that of British 
pilots ; its artillery makes good use of 
British 25-pounders and anti-aircraft 
guns ; its infantry are good shots and 
patient foot-sloggers. The whole morale 
of the force has increased under the 
impact of the revolution and the training 
of German officers. In the long run this 
may be important ; but it does not com- 
pensate for the administrative deficiency 
of the force and its technical inability to 
take over one-tenth of the base installa- 
tions. This deficiency is not merely a 


is rooted in the educational system of the 
country, which turns out lawyers, 
journalists and classicists out of all pro- 
portion to Egypt’s needs and, conse- 
quently, undermans the country in 
mechanics and other technicians. What 
Egypt needs and has needed for a long 
time is the system of “ polytechnic 
institutes ” from which the lower levels 
of British industry were manned in the 
nineteenth century. 


It is not merely that the Egyptian 
armed forces have not the technical skill 
or experience to handle jet aircraft, or 
the latest radio equipment, or the latest 
guns and tanks ; all of this, in time, can 
be learnt. It is that the whole systemisa- 
tion of stores and supplies is at an 
embryo stage from which the clumsy 
conception of a Service d’Intendance is 
incapable of extricating it. Years of 
nepotism and favouritism—from which 
to some extent the Neguib revolution 
stemmed—have left a grave mark. It is 
not an efficient military machine although 
it possesses no mean potential and actual 
ability at an individual level. 

There is no real reason to believe that 
the Egyptian soldier or airman cannot 
be trained: Kitchener trained them well 
and German officers now are more 
exasperated by administrative inefficiency 
than individual ignorance. The debate 
turns on the estimate of time it will take 
to train this force and expar.d it. 

The Egyptian officers are quite well 
aware that, as they stand, the Egyptian 
forces are not capable of taking over the 
zone. What most people find is that 
they have not a sufficient understanding 
of the technical standards and complica- 
tions of the base to be able to estimatc 
accurately the time needed to ra-se the 
standard of the Egyptian forces. 
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casual conversation, the number of 
British technicians whose retention will 
be necessary is variously estimated on 
the Egyptian side as anything from a 
handful to a few thousands and the time 
required for transition is often placed 
as low as six months. It may well be 
that the British, on the other hand, over- 
estimate the time needed to achieve rela- 
tive efficiency if an all-out effort is made. 

There are, however, some promising 
signs in the situation. The Egyptian 
Army Command is anxious that the 
ultimate settlement should allow them to 
maintain an efficient force and is, there- 
fore, intent on securing the base as a 
functioning entity. When it is faced 
with the problem of the cost and man- 
power mecessary to take over, for 
example, Tel el-Kebir, the biggest 
ordnance depot in the world, with its 
37 miles of roadway, 20 miles of railway 
and 34 machine shops, it may well 
modify its calculations. Tel el-Kebir is 
only one part of the zone but if the 
Egyptian Command concedes the terms 
which will enable it to continue running 


efficiently, there is work for 14,000 
Egyptian labourers, quite apart from the 
army which would be drafted into it. 
Furthermore, the chances that Egypt 
will get the military and economic aid 
required for it to maintain the base, 
depend on whether it will certainly 
throw in its lot with the West and accept 
arrangements which will make it worth 
while for the West to help run it. 

The capital value of the base is un- 
known, but probably in the region of 
£500 million. To run it costs the British 
Government annually about £17 million 
in Egyptian currency alone, quite apart 
from the expense incurred in Britain. 
Egypt wants all this; Britain and the 
United States want the co-operation 
of Egypt. Between the two needs 
there should be a_ possible com- 
promise, but the nature of the base 
dictates that it must be a compromise 
worked out “on the ground,” among the 
installations and workshops of the zone 
itself. To speak simply of an overall 
political settlement, no matter how 
necessary that is, is unreal. 


Boundary Trouble in Arabia 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


HE news that King Ibn Saud* of 
Saudi Arabia is thinking of taking a 
dispute with Britain to the United 
Nations comes as a shock to most British 
citizens. In the first place, they have not 
forgotten him as a staunch friend who 
kept his confidence in them during the 
black years between 1940 and 1942. In 
the second, the district that is in dispute 
is remote and unimportant ; its future is 
a matter that friends ought to be able 
to settle out of court and overnight. 
Briefly, the trouble is a question of 
ownership in an inland Arabian oasis 
called Buraimi. Buraimi comprises eight 
villages, which, in all local eyes but those 
of the Saudis, have belonged during 
living memory to the sheikhdoms of the 
Persian Gulf coast—six of them to the 
Sheikhdom of Abu Dhabi, and the other 
two to the Sultanate of Muscat. Buraimi 
has no proven economic value and little 
Strategic significance, but it lies in a 
world in which preliminary geological 
Surveys have suggested to various rulers 
that their desert domains, once valueless, 
may overlie oilfields. Its importance, 
says the Saudi royal family, is merely a 
matter of family pride; the family 
owned it in the nineteenth century and 
now wants title to its ancestral domain. 
Its importance to Britain is twofold : 
for one thing, it lies on the frontier of 
two coastal principalities, of which one 
has for a century entrusted its foreign 
relations and external security to the 
British Government, and the other, 


Muscat, has now directly sought British 
help. For another, the two principalities 
in question lie within the concession area 
of an oil company—Petroleum Develop- 
ment Concessions, Limited — which 
though British managed, is owned by 
the same multi-national group as are the 
oilfields in Iraq. 


Britain’s presence on the Trucial 
coast is of long’ standing. It began in 
earnest when called for as protection for 
the East India Company’s trade; it 
continued into the nineteenth century 
as a piece of policemanship against 
pirates ; in the decades before the 1914 
war, it developed into a buttress for the 
western flank of India, and worked as a 
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device whereby adversaries such as 
Russia. or Germany were prevented 
from reaching the Indian Ocean. By 
the end of World War I it was a hege- 
mony which no other power questioned; 
it survived because it was unobtrusive 
and because the lands involved seemed 
too barren to assail. During these succes- 
sive developments, there grew: up a con- 
siderable volume of British obligations 
to the local inhabitants. The mark of 
these today is the Union Jack that flies 
alongside the local flag in the string of 
independent coastal principalities that 
continues from the Straits of Ormuz to 
Bahrein and ends with a northerly 
singleton at Kuwait. 

By the 1950s, world events have 
changed the emphasis of this British 
position, though not its character. Now 
that India and Pakistan are independent, 
it has lost some of its former strategic 
significance. But now that oil has been 
discovered on the coast, its commercial 
significance is intensified. Today, the 
British flag affords that measure of local 
security that is becoming more and 
more necessary if foreign capital is to be 
attracted into underdeveloped areas. 
This it affords not only to the British 
oilman and trader in the sheikhdoms, 
but also to the many Americans who 
are similarly engaged, not to mention 
Arab rulers who, under its protection, 
are able profitably to lease local business 
to western firms. 

In a word, the Arabian shore of the 
Persian gulf is one of the few. surviving 
fragments of the Pax Britannica. To 
anyone entering the area from the 
troubled world outside, its principal 
feature is a state of public security so 
complete that its local inhabitants, 
knowing no other, greatly underrate the 
blessing they enjoy. One Kuwaiti 
chauffeur told your correspondent that 
he was now making enough to take an 
annual holiday in foreign capitals, but 
that his spree in Teheran last July was 
marred by the riots of Bloody Monday. 
He cut short his gaieties at once and 
made for home because “ we do not have 
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that sort of thing in Kuwait.” But few 
know what he now knows. 

In ali coffee shops, teachers’ clubs, 
and other places of assembly for gossip, 
the familiar grumblings about Britain 
are rife. The younger generation that 
listens in to Teheran and buys Egypt’s 
version of Picture Post is questioning 
foreign protection and assistance in all 
its forms, and is “anti” the West. 
The British position is not what it was 
partly because it is somewhat sapped by 
this loose talk, and partly because of 
loss of repute -over the discomfiting 
departure from Abadan. Yet it still 
retains importance ; even the loudest 
coffee-shop grumbler will (if he is in- 
telligent) admit if challenged that the 
British are useful when there is need for 
resisting pressure from Saudi Arabia or 
Persia. 

What matters now is less the actual 
happenings at Buraimi than their reper- 
cussions in two quarters—first, upon 
opinion in the Trucial Sheikhdoms, and 
secondly, upon the policy of the 
Western powers if the Saudis persist in 
carrying matters to the United Nations. 
At Buraimi events were, briefly, as 
follows: in August a Saudi official 
arrived there with about 80 men, occu- 
pied part of the Muscat portion of the 
oasis, and started promoting the Saudi 
family claim by distributing largesse and 
medical supplies. On behalf of the 
Sultan of Muscat, the British Govern- 
ment protested. Since then, the dispute 
has rumbled on, with both sides showing 
their flag, and with the British Govern- 
ment advocating the appointment of an 
outside arbitrator to delimit the disputed 
boundary, and the Saudis proposing a 
plebiscite. Locally, none but they want 
this last solution, since the Saudis, being 
the richest party, are much the. best 
placed for stacking the pack; this is 
easily done by bribing the ignorant and 
quarrelsome minor tribes of this uninvit- 
ing place. 

Along the shore of the gulf, one 
repercussion of the affair is a quickening 


awareness of the potential danger of 
Saudi pressure. Though the principali- 
ties are individualistic, they are strung 
along a regular line of communications, 
carried once by dhow and now also by 
air, and their grapevine system is excel- 
lent. At the United Nations, if the 
matter gets there, the dispute presents 
less complications for the British Foreign 
Office than for the American State 
Department. These two bodies have one 
common interest, which is to stop the 
Buraimi affair from turning into the first 
of a series of frontier troubles ; this can 
be done only by securing, and securing 
quickly, demarcation of the boundaries 
between Muscat and the sheikhdoms, on 
the one hand, and Saudi Arabia on the 
other, as well as between sheikhdom and 
sheikhdom. 

But when it comes to deciding how to 
carry out the demarcation with Saudi 
Arabia—which is the hub of the Anglo- 
Saudi difference—the Americans are 
perforce torn two ways. Their inter- 
ests in the sheikhdoms, which have 
existed for years at Bahrein and else- 
where, are steadily growing greater. 
These interests would be anything but 
served if the Buraimi affair were to turn 
into a successful piece of Saudi domi- 
neering — a precedent ffor other 
“ plebiscites ” that would cloak a step- 
by-step expansion towards the coast. Yet 
Washington’s natural inclination to 
arrest such a piece of bullying is bound 
to be offset by a distaste for crossing the 
Saudi family, who are the exacting land- 
lords of the great American oil company 
that operates in Saudi Arabia. 

Lack of frontier demarcation in dis- 
tricts once valueless, but now prized, is 
the root of much potential trouble. (As 
evidence of what is necessary even on 
the smallest of scales,. the featureless 
desert “behind Kuwait town is strewn 
with tarbarrels lately deposited by 
Sheikhs as local landmarks.) No one dis- 
putes the need for precision. The trouble 
is how to go about the job in a way that 
preserves face and harmony. 


Italian Eyes on Tito 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


HE fifth anniversary of the 1948 

declaration by Britain, France and 
the United States in favour of the 
restitution of the Trieste territory to 
Italy, was not signalised by any repeti- 
tion of last year’s disorders in the 
Adriatic port; and demonstrations in 
Rome were limited to schoolchildren’s 
hullaballoos terminated by a mere couple 
of hundred temporary arrests. Head- 
masters had been instructed to make all 
efforts to keep the young people in class 
with the help of the device of ten 


minutes’ silent meditation on _ the 
Italianity of Trieste. 

Marshal Tito’s visit in London was 
watched from here with some attempt 
at distant courtesy. No clear opinion 


_emerged whether the Jugoslav leader left 


London contented with the prospect of 
closer Anglo-Jugoslav collaboration, or 
disappointed at the impossibility of 
announcing a bilateral alliance immedi- 
ately. Critical comment on the visit 
voiced or printed in London in Roman 
Catholic circles or organs: ceckney 
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murmurings on the impediments caused 
by the Marshal’s displacements to street 
or river traffic ; misfortunes which, as jf 
by some higher fatality, darkened some of 
the ceremonial occasions ; acidities in the 
American press upon the Queen’s hos- 
pitality to an unrepentant Communi: - 
all these were carefully garnered by the 
Italian Press, but displayed with discre- 
tion and taste. The technique of 
clamouring for Trieste by recrimination 
and abuse has been explicitly discoun- 
tenanced by such authorities as the 
Mayor of Trieste himself. The difficulties 
which haye kept the status of the port 
and its hinterland in vexed uncertainty 
for the last ten years have of late been 
increasingly recognised as an intellectual 
problem which vociferation does nothing 
to help towards a solution. Those for 
whom the Italian character of Trieste js 
really a conviction and a trust are 
increasingly distrustful of those to whom 
it is mainly a pretext for agitation, and 
on March 2oth these were able to set the 
tone. 


Critics on the Flank 


The pact between Greece, Turkey and 
Jugoslavia has helped this more con- 
structive mood in Italy. It has brought 
home to Italians that there are political 
forces in the central and eastern Mediter- 
ranean with whose views and reactions 
Italy has to reckon. Italian diplomacy 
has found that it could not deter Greece 
from entering into the combination in 
question, though it could, directly or 
indirectly, help to prevent Jugoslavia 
from immediately obtaining a military 
pact with its two Balkan neighbours. 
No step can now be taken towards turn- 
ing the pact into a definite military 
alliance without the endorsement of the 
Nato powers. Thus central and eastern 
Mediterranean politics have become 
rather delicate and complex. Italy, 
impelled by tradition and ambition to 
try and regain something of its authority 
in the Levant of twenty years ago, 1s 
aware of the presence of an alert and 
critical group of small powers on its 
flank. On the other hand Italy, by dint 
of its importance in the Atlantic defence 
schemes, can invoke more powerful 
forces to limit the scope of the Balkan 
three-power agreement. 

Such a background may be more 
favourable for Italo-Jugoslay negota- 
tions on Trieste than were the incoherent 
conditions in the central Mediterranean 
a year or two ago. It is more plain than 
it then was, that both Italy and Juo- 
slavia are hamstrung in their desire to 
play strong parts in strong alliances by 
the perpetuation of their disputes. 
a matter of fact there seems to have 
been, since 1949, no real abyss between 
the Italian and the Jugoslav conditwns 
for a Trieste settlement. Italy’s ins:s'- 
ence upon festitution of the wholc of 
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Zone B as well as of Zone A, though 
formally definite, and supported by the 
“pledge” of the three western powers 
(which is really only a pledge to try to 
dp something about it), is to all appear- 
ance in fact qualified by a readiness to 
rest content with the coastal strip of 
Zone B including Capodistria and 
Pirano, leaving the inland part of that 
zone, including Buie, to Jugoslavia. 
Jugoslavia for its part seems to have 
no scrious expectation of regaining more 
in Zone A than some outlying villages of 
Slav character amd some privileges in 
the port of Trieste. “The entire popula- 


tion of both zones is 300,000, and the 
area of real dispute may contain 50,000 
in. all. In 1949, Count Sforza believed 
that he had laid the basis for a territorial 
agreement. This was frustrated, not by 
any details or major concrete arguments, 
but by suspicions, on both sides, of the 
ulterior ambitions felt. to be covertly 
nursed by “Romanity” and Slavdom 
respectively. The . wider political 
developments of the last six months 
seem to have gone some way towards 
unmasking these mystic entities and 
showing each to each in a more prosaic 
and calculable aspect. 


Half-Way Stage in Poland’s Plan 


OLAND has now reached the half- 
P way Stage in its six-year economic 
plan. This event, however, was not pro- 
claimed with the expected triumphant 
trumpets. On the contrary, the report 
on economic development in 1952—the 
third year of the Plan—sounded a note 


of alarm: the annual plan for gross” 


industrial production was not fulfilled 
and coal, the basis of the Polish economy 
did not reach its target. The Polish 
prime minister, Mr Bierut, immediately 
travelled to the mining centre of 
Katowice and there exhorted the miners 
in terms normally employed by a 
military commander at a critical point 
in the battle. 

But the gloomy picture presented by 
the Communist regime is highly decep- 
tive or rather the dark colours are put 
in the wrong places on purpose. While 
deploring the failings of industry the 
Poles simultaneously advertised the pro- 
gress of the socialised sector in agricul- 
ture during 1952, when the number of 
collective farms increased by over one- 
third. Thus, the complaints voiced by 
the planners did not express their real 
worries. The State and collective farms 
combined still play an imsignificant part 
in Poland, a smaller role than in any 
other country within the Soviet orbit. 
Industry, on the other hand, despite this 
year’s relative shortcomings (both indus- 
tial production and coal output fell only 
2 per cent short of their targets), still 
runs ahead of its planned schedule. 

(he output of 84.5 million tons of 

| instead of the proposed 86 million 
‘ons does not by itself constitute a real 

is. The alarm sounded by Mr Bierut 
can only be explained either if this 
year’s shortcoming is taken as a 
symptom of greater troubles to come or 
‘crely as part of a general camipaign 
‘or higher production. On the other 
‘and, the sensitivity of Polish leaders 
‘Sout coal output is only natural. Coal 

» Not only the main motor power of 
‘nternal industrial development, but also 


‘he principal means of foreign exchange. * 


Taking advantage of the European coal 
shortage Poland has been able to barter 
its surplus in Western Europe for scarce 
materials, particularly Swedish iron ore 
and ball-bearings. Poland is also the 
chief source of hard coal in Eastern 
Europe and coal also figures prominently 
in its exports to the Soviet Union. 
Hitherto Polish spokesmen have 
always emphasised the role of the post- 
war coal industry and even exaggerated 
the contrast with the prewar level of 
production. It is true that Poland pro- 
duced only 38 million tons in 1938, but 
output was limited by lack of demand. 
At its peak, during the British coal 
strike, prewar Poland produced about 
46 million tons. German Silesia, now 
belonging to Poland, also produced over 
30 million tons of hard coal in 1937 and 
production was intensified during the 
war. Polish coal output today, there- 
fore, is only about 10 per cent higher 
than the peak prewar level within the 
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prompted Mr Bierut’s outburst, is the 
instability of the labour force. The 
shortage of foodstuffs, and the scarcity of 
consumer goods have apparently under~ 
mined labour discipline. The “ fluidity ” 
of labour—the migration of workers 
from one job to another—has apparently 
reached threatening proportions in the 
ceal industry. The long-term solution 
must obviously lie in a more plentiful 
supply of. foodstuffs and consumer 
goods, but in the meantime exhortation 
is being tried because even a temporary 
failure of coal production would play 
havoc with Poland’s industrial plans. 

Hitherto, however, industrialisation 
has proceeded at a fast pace with the 
help of am expanding coal industry. 
Iron ore extraction reached only one 
million tons last year and is unlikely to 
approach its target of three million tons 
by 1955. Yet, with the help of imported 
ore Poland is already producing over 
three million tons of crude steel 
annually. Since its main projected steel 
mill—the Nowa Huta, destined finally to 
produce 1.5 million tons of crude steel 
annually—will start working only in 
1954 and the other—near Czestochowa 
—is only taking its first steps, Poland 
could quite easily exceed its 1955 target 
of 4.6 million tons of crude steel. With 
these supplies of coal and steel- Poland 
has apparently made great progress in 
the various branches of heavy engineer- 
ing. It has also expanded its produc- 
tion of railway equipment, particularly 
in the famous Breslau works acquired 
after the war, and of chemicals. 

Thus Poland seems to follow closely the 
Soviet model of rapid industrial expan- 
sion with a particular emphasis on basic 
production. Three-quarters of invest- 
ment in industry under the plan are ear-~ 
marked for the producers’ goods indus- 


POLAND'S SIX-YEAR PLAN, 1950-55 








| 1955 
| Unit | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 Target 
} : ‘ 
j | i 
Hard coal....... | ‘000 tons | 74,100 78,000 81,990 | 84,450 | 100,000 
Electric power... | mn. kWh 8,300 9,400 11,100 | 12,650 19,300 
Crade steel...... } 000 tons | 2,300 2,515 2,790 3,185 4,600 
Cette. 6205 cis Beg 2,300 2,510 2,690 2,660 4,950 
Cotton fabrics ... |mn.- metres 398 450 480 490 608 
| 59 | 64 67 | 15 





Woollen. fabrics... | <a 49 


{ 





same territory. This is an impressive 
achievement, but it was reached through 
a more thorough exploitation of existing 
resources rather than by the develop- 
ment of new ones. During the current 
Plan eleven new coal mines are to start 
production, yet the first one was put 
into operation only last year. 

Thus with new capacity and im- 
proved machinery the magic target of 
100 million tons by 1955 should be 
within Poland’s reach. What causes 
concern, however, and may have 


tries. In one respect, however, there is 
a departure from the established pattern, 
The textile industries were the cinderellias 
of the Russian enonomy. In Poland, on 
the other hand, while the population was 
reduced by about one fifth compared 
with prewar, the output of cotton and 
woollen fabrics rose by nearly three- 
quarters. But there are no signs that the 
benefits of this expansion are being 
passed on to any large extent to Polish 
consumers. Lodz—the Polish textile 
centre—has reverted to its original role 
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as a supplier for Russian markets and 
again works at ful] steanf. 

The trade exchanges within the Soviet 
bloc are shrouded in secrecy. Five years 
have elapsed since the launching of long- 
term trade agreements between Poland 
and the Soviet Union, but it is only 
known that the total value of the trade 
turnover between the two countries is 
now three and a half times higher than 
in 1947 (when it was about $140 million). 
Poland, in addition to coal, textiles and 
rolling stock, exports cement, paper, 
glass, china, chemicals and metallurgical 
products. The Soviet Union, in addi- 
tion to raw cotton and iron oré, sends 
non-ferrous metals, dyes, machine tools, 
lorries, rubber, oil, tobacco, tea and 
grain in case of emergency. The terms 
of trade are most probably loaded in 
Russia’s favour, but the Kremlin must 
sometimes consider it worth while to 
make certain concessions to have a 
heavily industrialised Poland as an 
integral part of the Soviet bloc ; it sent 
about 1.§ million tons of grain to save 
the Polish regime from acute crisis after 
drought. 


Indeed, it may be argued that 


economically the curse or the blessing— 
according to the viewpoint—of Poland’s 
close ties with the Soviet Union is the 
rapid tempo of industrialisation imposed 
on the country without concern for the 
immediate needs of the consumers. The 
ptocess was facilitated by the change of 
frontiers, the exchange of the rural east 
for the more industrialised western 
territories. Within the new setting the 
transformation was rapid. Before the 
war Poland was predominantly rural. 
Over the last five years, on an average 
500,000 people annually have found jobs 
in the towns. The non-agricultural 
labour force has swollen to about §.5 
million and industrial workers account 
for over half of this total. The growing 
urban population must be fed, but agri- 
culture has failed to keep pace with 
industry. This disproportionate develop- 
ment is bound to lead to a crisis. Stalin 
solved it in the Soviet Union by an 
operation without anesthetics. The 
Polish leaders, on the other hand, have 
hitherto been exceptionally cautious. A 
later article will analyse what steps they 
have taken up to now to avoid or post- 
pone the inevitable crisis. 


Swing to Labour in Australia 


FROM 


HE unmistakable swing of political 

sentiment in Australia to Labour, 
as shown by general elections in New 
South Wales, South Australia and 
Western Australia in recent weeks, 
naturally invites speculation about 
the Federal Government’s prospects 
in the Senate at the elections on 
May sth. Two years ago a political 
deadlock was resolved by a double dis- 
solution of both Houses of the Federal 
Parliament. If the Senate elections 
divide the House evenly, a second dead- 
lock between the two Chambers might 
force another double dissolution this 
year. 

The results of the states’ elections 
suggest that under the present system 
of proportional representation, the May 
election will result in a Senate of 30 
Government Senators and 30 Labour 
Senators. Labour would thus be in a 
position to negative every motion moved 
in the Senate by the present Liberal- 
Country Party Government because 
under the Constitution when the votes 
are equal in the Senate, “the question 
shall pass in the negative.” 

But an evenly divided Senate would 
also frustrate the Opposition, if it were 
returned to power in the Lower House 
in an ‘early general election. For this 
reason, Dr Evatt has made it clear that 


OUR MELBOURNE 


CORRESPONDENT 


he does not wish to force a double dis- 
solution by using’ Labour power in a 
deadlocked Senate to hold up Govern- 
ment legislation from the House of 
Representatives. But if Labour gained 
a majority in the Senate, Dr Evatt might 
well interpret this as a mandate to 
govern. 

The 32 new Senators to be chosen in 
May will comprise five each from: the 
States of Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland and South Australia and six 
each from ‘Tasmania and Western 
Australias If Labour is to obtain four 
of the six seats in Western Australia and 
Tasmania, which it must do to gain an 
absolute majority, it must poll almost 
58 per cent of the votes recorded in the 
State. The swing to Labour in the four 
State election makes a four-to-two win 
in Tasmania and Western Australia 
more than a remote possibility. 

These possibilities reflect the 
deterioration of the prestige of the 
Menzies-Fadden administration — since 
the double dissolution of two years ago 
when the Government obtained control 
of both Houses on a pledge to check the 
mounting forces of inflation, among 
other things. Measures taken to curb 
excessive investment, exercised chiefly 
through banking and capital issues 
controls, were blamed for the tightness 
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of credit and slackening of business 
turnovers which followed the collapse 
of the wool boom in 1951. The cop- 
traction of export income from £Ao8; 
million to £A669 million, accompanied 
by a sharp rise in imports from £A741 
million to £ArI,050 million, caused a 
running down of London balances and 
general deflation. The effect on the 
domestic loan market meant that the 
Commonwealth was able to obtain only 
a fraction of its requirements for public 
works by public borrowings, and forced 
it to limit the States’ demands for money 
in the Loan Council. 


Search for a Scapegoat 


The unedifying scrambles for money 
by the States at Loan Councils and 
Premiers’ Conferences have given the 
impression, sedulously spread by the 
States, that the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment is bent on depriving the people of 
their just due of public revenues, ignor- 
ing the fact that the Commonwealth, as 
the borrowing authority for States public 


works, is unable to borrow more than 


the market will yield. Anything above 
this must come either from revenue or 
from creation of central bank credit. 

Dr Evatt says that the Labour Party 
is “resolute in its efforts to remove 
every financial obstruction in the path 
of full development of soil conservation, 
water schemes, transport and land settle- 
ment.” This suggests, of course, that 
the financial obstructions will be magic- 
ally swept away with a change of govern- 
ment. But most of the financial obstruc- 
tions of the last two’ years have arisen 
from the sheer physical lack of available 
funds to proceed’ with development 
schemes. The loan market is producing 
less than a third of the funds needed to 
finance this year’s works programme. 

Nevertheless, Australians have become 
so used to full and over-full employ- 
ment since 1939, that the slightest dip 
in business activity sets them looking 
for a scapegoat. Australia’s economic 
sins are now. being heaped on Mr 
Menzies’ head. ‘ 








(ean ECONOMIC REPORTS are 

now available on nearly seventy 
countries, These reports give informa- 
tion and opinion on matters of concern 
to exporters and investors; they are 
concise and have comprehensive statis- 
A descriptive leaflet 
may be obtained from The Economist 
Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Street, 
London, $.W.1. 
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EALING STUDIOS have translated 
Nicholas Monsarrat’s “The Cruel Sea’ 
into a fine film—thrilling and authentic 
as the book which has excited nearly 
4,000,000 readers in 18 months, A 
Michael Balcon production and a 
faithful screenplay by Eric Ambler 
ensure a film which tells a most moving 
story without embellishment or blarney. 
HERE IS A FILM WHICH THE 


FILM-FAN AND THE OCCASIONAL 
CINEMA-GOER WILL BOTH ENJOY 


The Cruel Sea 


‘unin JACK HAWKINS DONALD SINDEN 
DENHOLM ELLIOTT VIRGINIA McKENNA 


Direceed by CHARLES FREND Produced by LESLIE NORMAN 
NOW SHOWING AT THE 


LEICESTER SQUARE THEATRE 
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Chemicals for Industry 


Shell technical “know-how” has 
produced a superlative new petrol 
which gives the best possible all-round 
performance because it has every 
quality in correct balance. It is... 


=A the RIGHT PETROL 
: at the RIGHT PRICE 
















ALUM ACTIVATED ALUMINAS 
ALUMINIUM SULPHATE CATALYSTS 

PRECIPITATED ALUMINAS = TITANIUM TETRACHLORIDE 
AMORPHOUS SILICA BUTYL TITANATE 








Details of the. properties and applications of 

these and other Spence products may be 

obtained on request from the Technical 
Service Department 


PETER SPENCE 


& Seus Limited 


WIDNES, LANGS. alse at LONDON and BRISTOL 
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It took 
160 years a 





A blueprint is studied. Youth is guided by experience in 


the preparation of engineering templates, as it is guided 
in every other field of activity at Newton Chambers. 
For seven generations men have passed on their skill and 


recorded their knowledge, and in this way have helped 





to make Newton Chambers the thriving industrial 
community it is today. At Newton Chambers every 


present-day development rest on the sure foundation of 


hard-won experience, 


, Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL AND 
DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, FUEL ECONOMISERS, zal OTHER 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


INVESTMENT TRUST 
COMPANIES 


Mima 


The investor can obtain a_ well-diversified 
interest spread over the stocks and shares of 
these financial institutions through the medium 
of the 


Bank Insurance 
Trust Corporation 


Group of Unit Trusts 
* 


For full particulars, including prices of Units 
and their yields, apply through your stock- 
broker, banker, solicitor or accountant, or 
direct to the Managers of the Trusts :-— 


EU An 


BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION, LTD 
30, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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The BIG Yellow CATS 


—AND THE BIG BLACK CONVERTERS 





Steel! Britain needs it —that’s 
why Britain needs Caterpillar 


_ Diesel Tractors. Up and down 


the country you'll see them, 
splashes of yellow against the 
drab earth. The husky, ever- 
dependable “Cats” (world- 
recognised nickname for world- 
famous machines) are ripping 
off the earth’s crust; laying bare 
rich coal and ironstone seams to 
feed British Industry—and you. 


Caterpillar dependability — a by-word 
among contractors and engineers the 
world over — is safeguarded in Britain by 
the nation-wide organisation of the United 
Kingdom Caterpillar Dealers. 


North & East —H, Leverton & Co. Lid, 
Spalding, Lincs. 

Wales & South-West—Bowmaker (Plant) 
Ltd., Willenhall, Staffs. 

London & South-East —Fred Myers 
Tractor & Equipment Co., 4 Tilney Street, 
London, W.i, 

Scotiand — Caledonian Tractor & Equip. 
Co. Ltd., | Rigby Street, Glasgow, E.!. 





DIESEL TRACTORS AND EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


, 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Convertibility a la Muette 


‘HE Commonwealth “plan” for moving towards 
multilateral trade and convertibility of currencies 
was given this week its widest international airing so 
far when Mr Eden and Mr Butler gave their promised 
report and explanation to the Council of OEEC at its 
Paris headquarters, the Chateau de la Muette. But 
on this occasion the Chateau lived up to the discreet 
pretentions of its name. It is evident that the Chan- 
cellor’s exposition, though confined within the four 
walls of the Council Room, included no single technical 
detail of a proposed march to convertibility. What 
the British Ministers divulged was‘not’a plan but an 
“idea” —the’ same idea that permeated the com- 
munique issued after the Commonwealth Economic 
Conference but one that had sustained a distinct change 
of time-table during the recent Washington talks. 

To most of the ministers and experts who attended 
the Paris meeting, the tenor of this exposition came as 
a distinct surprise—and, to some, also as a relief. 
Earlier in the year there -had been dark hints that the 
United Kingdom Government would shortly communi- 
cate to OEEC certain proposals for trade and payments 
that might seriously affect Britain’s*continued member- 
ship of the European Payments Union. These hints, 
allied to a stubborn, sealed-lips attitude in Britain, had 
awakened among other members of OEEC the strong 
suspicion that what was impending was a bilateral deal 
between the sterling countries and the United States. 
In the light of these expectations, and the opposition 
they aroused, the contents of Mr Butler’s exposé came 
as an anti-climax, though a reassuring one to most 
Continental ears. 

The programme expounded to the Council embraced 
six points ; and, as the following summary shows, it 
covered no new ground and gave nothing away:— 

(1) There must be sound internal policies, especially 

by debtor countries. 

(2) The gradual freeing of payments must be linked 


with the freeing of trade. Convertibility must not be 
secured at the expense of a- strangulation of intra- 
European trade. 

(3) Action must be taken not only by the debtor coun- 
tries but also by the creditor countries of the world 
to provide a balanced pattern of trade between the 
dollar and the non-dollar areas. 

(4) Special measures. will be needed to deal with the 
problem of inadequate gold reserves. 

(5) Overseas investment must be encouraged and led 
in the right directions. The sterling area countries, 
for their~part, are determined that investment shall 
be for productive purposes and shall help the balance 
of payments. 

(6) Effective use should be made of existing international 
institutions. In particular, special efforts should be 
devoted to the task of revitalising the International 
Monetary Fund. 


Of these various points, the one that deserves special 
emphasis—and drew the greatest approval in the 
Council—was the affirmation that liberalisation of trade 
should be linked with that of payments. 

Moreover, in practical demonstration of its adherence 
to this principle, Britain promptly announced conces- 
sions on imports from Europe and on the foreign travel 
allowance—measures that are later described in detail 
in a note on page 894. It is true that the import con- 
cessions represent only a partial retraction of the cuts 
made in 1951-52. They raise only from 44 to 58 per 
cent the proportion of United Kingdom imports on 
private account from Western Europe that are free from 
quantitative restrictions. This proportion compares 
with the minimum standard of 75 per cent set by the 
OEEC for countries not in balance of payments difficul- 
ties, and with a proportion of 90 per cent achieved by 
the United Kingdom before its “ deliberalisation ” 
began in November, 1951. None the less, they were 
warmly welcomed in Paris as a significant move in the 
right direction, all the more inspiring to others when 
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viewed in the light of the United Kingdom’s cumulative 
deficit of over £300 million with the European. Pay- 
ments Union. The welcome given to them also gained 
from the fact that the articles chosen for relaxation are 
those likely to benefit) France and Italy, the two coun- 
tries now in largest current deficit with EPU, those 
most seriously affected by the earlier cuts imposed by 
the United Kingdom and, therefore, also those most 
prominent in the recent criticisms of British import 
policy. The increase in the foreign travel allowance 
from £25 to £40 will also give them particular relief. 
These concessions by the United Kingdom set the 
keynote of the meeting, and found an immediate echo 
in the decision of Western Germany to carry to 90 per 
cent the proportion of its imports from other European 
countries that are freed from quotas and other quantita- 
tive restrictions. That represents a rise of 6 percentage 
points. Other members of OEEC are likely to follow 
suit. Even France has come into line with this new 
tendency by partially reversing an earlier decision to 
restrict its imports from Western Europe still further. 
Even so, France still has no “liberalised” sector of 
imports ; all are governed by quota restrictions. 


* 


The fact that the sterling area’s views about the 
time-table of its plans for sterling convertibility have 
changed since the Washington talks was even 
more clearly reflected in Britain’s support for the motion 
to extend the European Payments Union for a period 
of twelve months beyond its present expiry date of June 
30 next. In earlier discussions upon the future of EPU, 
when presumably the move to convertibility of sterling 
was envisaged in more immediately practicable terms, 
the United Kingdom was insisting on the right to with- 
draw from the Union on giving three months’ notice. 
That reservation to the extension of EPU has now been 
withdrawn. It will be replaced by a clause to provide 
that any member may renegotiate the agreement within 
this twelve months’ extension in the event of a move 
towards a wider system of multilateral payments. This 
“ renegotiation ” formula leaves the door open for with- 
drawal by any member, but ensures that the withdrawal 
will not be made without giving ample notice and 
opportunity for discussion to the others. The prospect 
of convertibility couched in these very general terms 
could be accepted by everyone at the conference table. 

This, however, does not mean that the situation is 
now to be left to drift. The prolongation of the 
European Payments Union will probably be agreed 
without any fundamental change in the rules of the 
Union. These rules will, however, be subjected to 
expert study, with a view to their later amendment so 
as to prepare the Union for translation into a system of 
wider multilateral payments. The discussion on this 
particular issue has already been joined within the 
Management Board of EPU, whose report recently pre- 
sented to the Council of OEEC, showed that consider- 
able differences of views exist between those members 
who want the Union to be hardened (and thus prepared 
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for the wider convertibility of its member currencies) 
and those who wish to see it softer. 

If there were any move towards convertibility, the 
European Payments Union would need to be 
hardened—probably by increasing the ratio of gold 
payments to credit in the quotas. The credit facilities 
that it makes available would thereby be narrowed. This 
would be in keeping with the accepted demand for 
sound domestic credit policies. It would also discourage 
the extension of a soft-currency trading bloc that might 
be induced by liberal credit facilities to disregard its 
primary duty of dealing with its dollar deficit. If EPU 
were to be hardened for convertibility, it should be on 
terms that the liberalisation of trade within its member- 
ship should not discriminate against countries outside 
the Union. | 

The expert study that is to be given to the mechanism 
of EPU may also include the devising of a more effec- 
tive and appropriate discipline that could be brought 
to bear on countries with largely unbalanced positions— 
whether debtor or creditor. In preparation for con- 
vertibility, some attention might even be given to the 
technical problem of operating EPU in a setting of more 
widely fluctuating rates of exchange than obtain today. 
If, as seems to be widely assumed, convertibility and 
flexibility of rates of exchange will have to go hand in 
hand, there are some arguments in favour of testing 
flexibility in advance of convertibility, instead of piling 
the technical difficulties of the one on top of those that 
would inevitably arise from convertibility. 

The study of the possibilities of this evolution of 
EPU from a regional into a more international system of 
payments should, above all, be conditioned by the 
knowledge that if the move of the member currencies 
to convertibility is to be a joint move, the pace will be 
that of the slowest. That, in the present context, brings 
into question the position of France—which, as recent 
events show, appears as incapable as ever of dealing 
with the fundamentals of its budgetary and monetary 
situation. The borrowing of the State from the Bank 
of France continues ; the Budget is unbalanced ; the 
Stabilisation Fund lives from hand to mouth. If the 
pace of the whole of EPU towards convertibility is to 
be that of France, no one, least of all Mr Butler, need 
have any fear that any promises or commitments will 
fall to be redeemed in the foreseeable future. 

There is, however, this much to be said for the 
OEEC study of the prospects of the evolution of EPU 
into a wider and more multilateral system of payments : 
if such a plan can be evolved, it may evoke a more 
ready response from the United States than did the plan 
submitted on behalf of the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth. Whether or not this is a reasonable 
view will become more apparent after the now projected 
visit of an OEEC mission to Washington ; this mission, 
headed by Sir Hugh Ellis-Rees, will pick up the echoes 
of the Eden-Butler visit. But, even on the most 
optimistic assumptions of what Washington may s2y 
or do, convertibility “a la Muette” promises to be 4 
stately and unhurried procedure. © 
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Industry without Mechanisation 


7s efficiency of the building industry is a per- 
manent preoccupation of economists, technologists 
and government departments. Few industries are so 
often the butt of criticism, even ridicule, or are so often 
analysed to find out what is wrong with them. This 
constant attention is justified. For the value of 
building output, which touched £1,600 million in 1952, 
is fully 10 per cent of the gross national product ; 
it may be more, since the figures do not include 
construction and maintenance done by private firms 
with their own labour. New building accounts for 35-45 
per cent of annual gross fixed investment. A ten per 
cent increase in building productivity would release 
resources equal to the accumulated payments deficit over 
the last five years, or to the product of Is. on the income 
tax. Yet a ten per cent increase would not even restore 
the industry to its prewar level of efficiency—which even 
then lagged behind other industries. 

Why is this? It is unfair to compare building with 
most manufacturing industries ; but even against agri- 
culture, with which it has many features in common, 
building makes a poor showing. Compared with the 
prewar average of 1936-39, agricultural output has 
risen by §0 per cent, with a 10 per cent increase in 
manpower ; building output has declined by 20 per cent, 
with a 20 per cent increase in manpower (taking into 
account unemployment before the war). Building, like 
agriculture, is subject to the weather ; it is likewise a 
craft industry, necessarily steeped in tradition ; like 
farming, too, it necessarily embraces a wide variation 
in the size of the productive unit. Yet the degree of 
mechanisation achieved in agriculture since 1936-39 
finds no parallel in building. | Thanks to the tractor 
and electrification, the farm-worker has today perhaps 
three times the mechanical power behind him that he 
had in 1938. The builder’s mechanical power seems to 
have altered little ; according to one estimate, he has now 
less than 4 h.p. to.his elbow, compared with 24-3 h.p. 
for the average factory operative. The building worker’s 
standing has been affected accordingly. A hundred 
years ago a building craftsman was of the aristocracy 
of labour. Today he ranks low in the wage scale. Even 
so, his wages remain a large and recalcitrant element in 
the cost of his product—larger than before the war. 
Raising his standard of living always carries the threat 
of pricing himself out of the market. Indeed, he has 
already done so. The building worker today is kept 
in work largely by the housing subsidies. 

This is a sad reversal of fortune. But the difficulties 
of mechanising are great—and often under-estimated. 
A house, for example, is the most durable and expensive 
of durable consumer goods, assembled under the sky 
from an immense multiplicity of mainly unstandardised 


components, and then left where assembled—it is the 
production line that must be moved away. Houses must 
be varied ; and they must be built in ones and twos in 
remote districts as well as in long runs on the outskirts 
of towns. These requirements have driven the industry 
towards specialisation in assembly operations, while 
mechanisation has been confined to the production of 
components (in factory conditions). Every operation in 
building, repair, and civil engineering is subject to this 
rule, and so is every type of building ; the consequence 
is that there are actually more registered firms in_the 
industry than individual bricklayers. 2 
Though the small repair and decorating firm—often 
one-man—has little in common with the mammoth 
civil engineering contractor, who builds flats, houses, 
roads, and hydro-electric schemes as well, their use of 
common materials and common skills keeps them in 
the ambit of the same industry, and thus makes statis- 
tical generalisation more than usually misleading. Even 
a “prefab” cannot be thrown away, as can clothes or 
machines, when it shows signs of wear ; so a high-cost 


NUMBER OF FIRMS BY TRADE OF FIRMS 


| May, 1949} May, 1952 


Glemeral bulldeee ss Sa Ges | 41,815 


38,605 

Building and civil engineering contractors | 1,939 1,984 
Civil engineering contractors ........... 899 | 965 
Plumbing contractors ................. | 97355 | 7,155 
Joinery and carpentry firms ........... | 4,761 4,697 
Painting contractors .............0.0e0 | 10,557 | 9,771 
Roofing contractors «65 OSS i ee | 247 | TAS? 
Plastering contractors... ......26...-4. 2.464 | . 2,363 
Glazing contractors... 2. ......-2-eeee. | 509 | 459 
Demolition contractors ......5......... 211 -| 175 
Scaffolding specialists (ac bee ose eee a 25 29 
Gia OEONG an as Figs sk vg ods oy ee eaeeas 9 | 152 
Miscellaneous 65 Sue A at 417 | 476 
TORAE 6 Kees oe Kae RS ae ees 72,521 68,288 





PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OPERATIVES 
AMONGST DIFFERENT TYPES OF WORK 
According to size of firm—May, 1952 
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service industry must exist, using the same labour and 
technique, alongside the most efficient batch- or mass- 
producer of finished houses. Production cannot be 
concentrated on “ efficient” producers. The big con- 
tractor specialises in complex methods (steel framing or 
concrete cast in situ) and in long runs—but the small 
builder specialises in the exacting task of producing 
houses in twos and tens to fill odd gaps. Both are needed. 

Nor is it possible to assert that the large firm has 
much advantage over the small firm in house-building, 
in terms of eost per house. Before the war a house built 
by the largest and most efficient speculative builder in 
batches of 400 was no cheaper, and certainly no sounder, 
than a comparable house built singly by a village crafts- 
man. The big builder had machines, standard com- 
ponents bought in bulk, organisation and capital ; but 
the family firm had no overheads—and plenty of cheap 
timber to cut to fit on site. 

This does not mean that bulk production or 
mechanisation shows to no advantage today ; but the 
advantage is not easy to demonstrate. Figures prepared 
both by the Ministry of Works and The Builder show 
that building costs in general, taking 1939 as 100, had 
risen to 327 in the middle of 1952. But the cost of a 
three-bedroomed house, even after allowing for post- 
war improvements, had quadrupled. (The figures given 
by the Girdwood reports must be regarded as 
optimistic.) It is true that civil engineering costs, 
despite heavy mechanisation, also soared until mid- 
1952 ; but while general building costs have since fallen 
by seven points, civil engineering costs have dropped by 
twenty to thirty per cent. Productivity is down in all 
branches of building ; but it is probable that produc- 
tivity in civil engineering today stands at about 85 per 
cent of the 1939 level, compared with 80 per cent for 
building and 75 per cent for repair work. The average 
number of manhours required in building a house rose 
on average from 1,550 in 1939 to 2,47§ in 1951. The 
builder’s own profit and overhead has risen from 15 per 
cent on average before the war to 17 per cent today— 
of a selling price inflated by passing on increases in 
wages and materials costs. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OUTPUT 


1949 1951 | 








1935 1952 
New housing ............ 48 29 6... es 
Factories and warehouses. Bae ae 
Shops, offices, hotels, etc.. 6 Bet Bs 4 2 
Other new building works. 8 Wet Se Ee 
Civil engineering works and 
maintenance .......... 7 
All other maintenance.... 26 } * | 45 40 
TORR Fike kos kc iste cas 100 100 100 100 
| | 
INDEX OF BUILDING COSTS 
(Prewar = 100) 
gg grag ae Lae ine OC Cy eee 207 
ER aE Fe ge oe Ee ee 229 
PO ise + is cee tk chs eas casein be 245 
PONE Sib Sees Ni iwe ealee) Chaos Pees 2435 
Sel? vnnn donde ah ede Manesk a beans 250 
WR ns 5 igck sas ccan'k doc uke bhbes ie 
BE iris wie ater berate dbunesesene 313 
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These comparisons illustrate the slow progress mace 

in mechanisation, the decline in productivity, and (\)- 

present disorganisation and demoralisation of the 
industry, Before the war it was possible to call : 
industry under-mechanised and under-capitalised, | 

it was not possible to calf house-building fincompetitis 


or inefficient. In fact, its extraordinarily efficient \ 
of traditional materials, through a high degree of crf 
specialisation, probably retarded the introduction of 
machinery as much as did the low capitalisation of th< 
average firm. The inefficient were bankrupted in 2 
remorselessly short time, and no “ general builder” iy 
his right mind tried to enter the highly developed art of 
making a profit in the supply of houses at £350 to £500 
each to a price-conscious public. The <--m hou e~ 
builder—whether prefixed “ spec-” or “ jerry-”—w 1s 
an organiser of skilled teams of sischalis to a tight 
timetable on fine profit margins. He bought the sitc 
(sometimes making a real estate profit on the side), 
planned the operation eighteen months ahead, and 
bought materials which were delivered precisely to 
schedule—and his suppliers courted him. He hired 
sub-contracting teams of bricklayers, plasterers and 
joiners to do their part of each house, making a price 
with them on the drawings, and moving on to the next 
in perfect phasing. 

Though this system is amathematised by the 
Unions as a butty-system, it gave the master craftsman 
and his “tradesman’s following” an_ incentive, 
fair pay, and continuity of work—for off-season work 
was well organised. In effect, foremanship and sitc 
organisation were put out to contract, so that overheads 
were reduced to. a minimum. This system kept crafts- 
manship at a high level, attracted an adequate inflow of 
apprentices, and penalised the slow or lazy worker. 
Good teams moved with the builder from site to site 
(and default by the master craftsman to his men was 
rare) ; bad workmen were unemployed except in build- 
ing booms. It was a rough system ; but it turned out 
a very tolerable dwelling, even without cavity walls, for 
the price of two ten-horsepower cars. It was conserva- 
tive, but by skilled phasing and the gradual introduction 
of new materials it greatly increased the speed of house 
building on, for example, 1910 standards. Between 
1920 and 1939, too, were pioneered many of the non- 
traditional (concrete) building systems that have stood 
the test since 1946. 

Today the industry looks back with some pride on i 
former ability to produce 350,000 houses a year on se at 
basis ; and in view of the total destruction since then 
of the incentives and keen competition on which thai 
achievement was based, it is inclined even now to con 
sider its present performance not wholly contemptib!c. 
It has tried, if not nearly hard enough, to substitut: 
science and mechanisation for lost skills, and as t 
organisation for hire-and-fire piecework. The chang 
that are reshaping the industry, and the trend toward 
new methods and organisation, will be examined ‘0 
succeeding articles. 

(To be continued) 
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Pause in Markets 


NUMBER of factors have this week combined to produce 

a pause in the gilt-edged market and a mild reaction 
in the industrial market after the strong advance that both 
have achieved since the turn of the year. The penultimate 
Exchequer return for 1952-53, which showed an “ above- 
line” surplus of only £166 million (after sinking fund) and 
an “ overall” deficit of £413 million, drove home the fact 
that the shortfall compared with original estimates will be 
even larger than was feared a few weeks ago. The more 
exuberant of the propagandists for tax relief have, it is 
true, lately shown a lofty indifference to the Exchequer 
returns ; but these latest figures gave pause to the wilder 
enthusiasms. The restraining influence exerted by the 
nearness of the budget—and by the fact that the inter- 
vening weeks are both holiday weeks—was reinforced, 
moreover, by the reflection that the market effects of even 
a“ good” budget might be perceptibly narrowed down by 
the resultant acceleration of the flow of new issues. Par- 
ticular point was given to this argument in the gilt-edged 
market, which on Monday was confronted by a Treasury- 
guaranteed £20 million issue for the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electricity Board. And, of course, beyond all these 
market influences, there has been the sobering hush of the 
City’s deeply felt tribute to Queen Mary. 

The Scottish Hydro-Electricity issue, chronologically 
the first of these influences upon the gilt-edged market, 
was obviously intended to be borne on the wave of success 
of the Northern Ireland Electricity issue. This heavily 
over-subscribed stock—comprising {2 million of 43 per 
cent stock, 1968-71, offered at 99—-was quoted } point 
above its issue price (which had offered £4 6s. 6d. per cent 
to latest redemption) when the Scottish issue was 
announced, The authorities naturally seized the opportunity 
(0 screw up the issue terms still further. They not only 
cropped the “coupon” rate to 4 per cent but also 


lengthened the life by § to 7 years (to 1973-78), whilst - 


reducing the price by only 3 points, to 96. This basis 
ofiered a gross redemption yield of £4 5s. 3d. per cent to 
1978, which showed a small turn over the nearest compar- 
able security, the 4 per cent Transport stock, 1972-77. The 
market emphasised, however, that although £20 million is 
a small sum beside the demands that are expected to come 
soon from the BEA, it is large by contrast with the Northern 
‘Teland issue ; and no such inducement had been offered 
«S might have secured a comparable success. Perhaps it 
was a little over-cautious in its fears that some indigestion 
might result. The Scottish banks have always been ready 
parucipants in these Hydro-Electricity issues—and {5.8 
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million of this latest issue is to be employed to repay 
Scottish bank advances. But, quite apart from this, any 
careful reader of the evidence before the Public Accounts 
Committee will be aware that these stocks seem to have 
been well favoured by Mr Norman Young and his depart- 
mental funds. . He took the whole of the 1952 issue ; and 
the fact that the lists were open until the close of banking 
hours on Thursday certainly does not prove that he has 
shown no interest in this one. On the other hand, of course, 
some powder must be kept dry for the coming assault by 
BEA, 


Freer Trade and Travel 


T has long been obvious that the British Government 
would have to offer at least half a loaf of liberalisation to 
Western Europe now that the sterling area is recouping 
gold from it. The increases that were announced this week, 
which will probably add about {£40 million a year 
to Britain’s gross payments to Europe, would probably have 
been brought into effect even if recent events had not 
tended to give more power to the elbow of those who plead 
for re-liberalisation, and less to those who still believe in 
the crawl to convertibility. 

About £8 million of this expected £40 million increase 
in gross payments may come from the raising of the basic 
travel allowance from {25 to £40 (with the allowance for 
children under 12 going up from £15 to £30, and the car 
allowance from {15 to £20). The other £32 million will 
come partly from a general increase in import licences and 
partly from the restoration to Open General Licence of a 
number of foodstuffs and manufactures that had been under 
quantitative restriction since November, 1951, or March, 
1952. By these changes the proportion of United Kingdom 
imports from Europe that is free from quota has been 
increased from 44 per cent to §8 per cent (calculated on the 
basis of trade in 1948) ; this compares with the 75 per cent 
liberalisation of private European trade that has been set 
by the OEEC as a minimum standard for solvent countries 
and with the 90 per cent liberalisation that Britain had 
achieved before the autumn of 19§1. 


* 


The imports freed from quantitative restrictions cover a 
wide range, from birdcages to coffin knobs. By far the most 
important, however, are textiles, unrationed cheeses (that is, 
“ frivolous ”) and certain types of fruit. Last year’s restric- 
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tions had slashed total British imports of European textiles 
to little more than half the level of the previous year ; 
indeed imports of French textiles—mainly wool, silk and 
artificial silk goods—dropped from £16.8 million in 19§1 to 
£3.4 million in 1952 and imports of Italian textiles from 
£24.§ million to £7.8 million ; similarly, imports of Italian 
peaches and nectarines—the principal European fruits now 
restored to Open General Licence—were only half as large 
in 19§2 as in 19§1 ; rather surprisingly, imports of European 
and especially Danish cheese actually rose last year, but 


this was because of heavy purchases before licences were — 


imposed in March. 

Among the foodstuffs that are to receive increased 
licences, the quota for canned tomatoes in the year ending 
July, 1954, has been increased by £1 million to {3.9 million, 


SOME UK IMPORTS FROM OEEC COUNTRIES 








(£ million) 
1950 | 1951 1952 
Teseied OR 46-8 82-0 41-9 
Of hich 

Wook gud 2. isis eek 17-1 | 20-7 | 4-0 
Silk and art. silk goods.. | 11-7 24-1 7°8 
Cotton goods.......... | WL | 27-2 | 22-2 
Chile oo a 64 | 8-5. | 9-2 
Peichds. ..oci55 6 ERs eae “oa eee 
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while licences for pears in the second half of this year will 
be 50 per cent higher than in the same period of 1952 and 
more apples and grapes will also be imported. Licences for 
essential oils in the second half of this year are to be raised 
from {1} million to £2 million ; for cocoa butter from 
£315,000 to £440,000, and for nuts from {£24 million to 
£3% million ; by contrast, imports of canned meats and ham 
are not to be increased. Among manufactured goods, type- 
writers and drugs will get increased quotas and so will 
certain types of undecorated glassware, but there will be no 
relaxation of import restrictions on decorated pottery. 


Investing in the Commonwealth 


NE of the tangible fruits of the Commonwealth Con- 
ference last December was the specific emphasis on 
investment—the recognition that, within the limits of the 
Commonwealth’s savings, development should be more 
purposefully directed towards expanding its resources and 
strengthening the sterling area’s balance of payments. This 


week has seen the formation of the new financial institution, ~ 


promised at the conference, to assist in Commonwealth 
development. The new body, Commonwealth Development 
Finance Company, Ltd., has an authorised capital of £15 
million, of which £84 million in {1 “A” shares will be 
taken up by industrial, commercial, mining, shipping, and 
financial houses, while {£63 million in {1 “ B” shares will 
be subscribed by the Bank of England. In the first place, it 
is intended to call up only 10 per cent of the capital ; the 
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company will have power to borrow up to twice the issued 
capital and it will finance its operations largely through 
borrowing. : 

Commonwealth Development Finance Company has 
gathered a strong company round its boardroom table, 
effectively combining the industrial and financial skiljx 
that are essential in a venture of this kind. The com. 
pany’s aim will be to supplement, and not to supplant, 
other organisations concerned with the development of 
Commonwealth resourees ; hence it may often act as q 
lender of last resort, taking action when an eligible 
borrower has provided a reasonable stake of his own and 
raised as much as possible through the markets in this 
country or in the area where the investment is to be made. 
Any notion that may have been abroad three months ago 
that the new institution would be an encouragement to the 
starry-eyed is likely to be rudely dispelled, for the com- 
pany will satisfy itself that projects for which its assistance 
is sought are soundly conceived and promise to be profit- 
able. In the course of time the new company may be able 
to cultivate an active association with bodies in other 
countries that have been sponsored to promote international 
investment ; if so, it could assist in a much-needed revival 
of overseas lending. 

Meanwhile, the Government this week has again shown 
that it has modified its cautious attitude towards the 
investment of British funds in Canada. British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables has been granted permission to use 
$3 million to acquire the business of one of Canada’s 
largest electrical cable manufacturers, Phillips Electrical 
Works, Ltd. The Treasury has also approved a plan 
by a group of City interests to subscribe $1 million towards 
the $24 million capital of a new Canadian financial com- 
pany, United North Atlantic Securities ; this company will 
have a more or less free hand to invest in companies 
concerned with the development of Canada’s natural 
resources and also to engage in short term market opera- 
tions. It is good that the gate through which British funds 
can be invested in Canada, so long rigidly barred, is now 
at least ajar and manned by a more friendly picket. 


“Edith” Steps Out 


HE backcloth against which the Estates Duties Invest- 

ment Trust Company, Ltd.—already christened 
“ Edith ”—takes its first bow is depressingly familiar. No 
executor responsible for an estate holding shares in a 
private company can be unaware of the difficulty of 
raising the money needed to pay off death duties. More 
often than not, after a wearing struggle over the valuation 
of shares, he is forced to sell the shares to provide for this 
contingency ; and often the control of the company passes 
out of the hands of the family group, disrupting the 
continuity of the business. Lord Piercy’s proposal last 


December that an investment trust should be set up to 
act as a neutral shareholder in private companics 
faced with this threat from the Inland Revenue authorities 
was based on the all too common inability of private com- 
panies to market their shares and’ raise the cash demanded 
by the Estate Duty Office. — ’ 
“ Edith” has now been formed, under the chairmanship 
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of Lord Piercy, with an initial capital of {1 million in 
fully paid £1 ordinary shares, subscribed by seven leading 
insurance companies and by a number of investment 
trusts; the company will be managed by the Industrial 
and Commercial Finance Corporation, which initiated the 
scheme and which subscribed part of the capital. As a 
pioneer in a new field, it is natural that it will.remain at 
the outset a private company ; but if the demand for its 
services proves large enough it may later be converted into 
a public company, thus giving institutional investors a 
chance to invest at one remove in private companies with- 
out adding to their unquoted investments. 

The aim of the new company is not to “ nurse ” private 
companies until their shares can be issued in the capital 
market. The shares it will take up will be regarded purely 
as investments and the company will carefully avoid 
interfering with the management of the concerns to which 
it lends a helping hand. There may be risks, on the other 
hand, in such a neutral partnership ; but the experience 
of ICFC and of “ Edith’s ” strong board should certainly 
mitigate them. The test of this new venture, and of any 
similar projects that may come later, will rest upon expert 
management. “Edith” appears as a lone figure on an 
immense stage ; but its first entrance deserves an encour- 
aging round of applause. 


Spurring a Willing Horse 


N earlier times, Mr E. H. Lever, the chairman of the 

Steel Company of Wales, was to be seen at Holborn Bars. 
To his new bailiwick at Port Talbot there came at the end of 
last week members of the Industrial Life Offices, and 
luncheon over, Mr Lever proceeded to apply some hot 
ginger to their tails. His main concern was with the 
familiar problem of finding the new money needed by 
industry—a preoccupation natural enough for any respon- 
sible spokesman for the steel industry, conscious of the new 
capital needed for its development programme, and 
informed, in this case, by Mr Lever’s past association with 
insurance. He hinted that the attitude of the insurance 
companies, nowadays the “ one main source ” of new private 
savings, was almost “apologetic” towards industrial 
shares ; in deciding upon their investment policies, he 
suggested, they had a duty to their policy holders, but also 
“a duty to the economy.” And they had a fund of skill 
and experience and a large field for dispersing their 
industrial risks. ; 

This is putting a spur to a willing horse. One might 
think that the insurance offices had never lived through a 
period of prolonged cheap money’and its aftermath, or that 
Principles of “ active investment” were unknown to and 
unpractised by them. The leading insurance offices are 
taking an increasing part in industrial investment ; 10.8 per 
cent of their assets were so invested in 1951, compared 
with 10.1 per cent (of a smaller total) in 1949. Equally 
clearly it is for the insurance companies—and for them 
alone—to decide, in the light of their own liabilities, what 
Proportion of their investments should be in equity shares. 

Mr Lever proceeded to suggest that the denationalised 
stcel companies should pursue a policy that would maintain 
the value of capital assets and would ensure the payment 
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of regular dividends. Although Mr Lever emphasised that 
he did not mean by this “ fixed interest equity shares,” his 
further suggestion that funds should be set aside to help to 
maintain regular dividends might be regarded by some as 
containing the seeds of an idea that dividends should be 
more or less frozen—or at least that flexibility was more 
likely downwards than upwards. This is hardly an attractive 
banner under which the institutions can be expected to 
march into risk investment. They, as much as any private 
investor, invest in equity shares in the expectation of im- 
roving returns, within a reasonable period ; and they are 
ikely to be at least as wise in the investment of expanding 
dividends as the average company would be in ploughing 
back expanding earnings. 


Larger Woollen Exports 


HE wool industry provides an encouraging feature in 

the export picture. Early last year when total exports 
were at record heights, textile exports were in steep decline. 
In the first two months of this year, by contrast, total exports 
have fallen, but the value of textile shipments has risen to 
7 per cent above the average for the December quarter of 
19§2. Increased exports of wool manufactures account for 
almost the whole of this latest improvement ; they reached 
an average value of {11.4 million in January and February, 


——— 
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compared with {10.7 million in the preceding quarter, and 
were indeed slightly above the level of the first quarter of 


_ last year. Although manufacturers of wool tops have recently 


been forced to quote longer delivery dates, sales of tops to 
most overseas markets have continued to rise, but ship- 
ments of tops to the United States—where the wool industry 
has been slow to recover from last year’s recession—fell off 
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sharply in January and February compared with the 
December quarter of last year. Cotton exports have lost a 
little of the ground they had regained at the end of 1952 ; 
they averaged {10,8 million in the first two months of this 
year, compared with {11 million in the preceding quarter, 
and no less than {16.6 million in the first quarter of last 
year when shippers were trying to get under the wire before 
Australia’s restrictions were effective. Exports of silk and 
artificial silk goods were virtually unchanged at a monthly 
rate of £3.2 million for January and February. 

Most of the major export groups are failing to maintain 
the improvement of the December quarter. In spite of larger 
sales of electrical motors, exports of machinery dropped by 
£1 million to an average of £34 million in January and 
February. Exports of “ vehicles ” declined from £37 million 
in the December quarter to £36 million in January and 
February ; shipments of aircraft, cars and motor cycles were 
larger, but were offset by heavy reductions in the sales of 
commercial vehicles, cycles and ships. The average number 
of passenger cars and chassis exported rose to 21,100 in 
January and February. This appears to be about 1,000 a 
month more than the average for the last quarter of 19§2 
but in fact the improvement is probably bigger than the 
figures indicate as some types of chassis have been excluded 
from the 1953 figures. This qualification also applies to the 
figures for cars and chassis in the accompanying table. 
Exports of iron and steel manufactures declined to a monthly 
rate of £16.8 million in January and February, compared 
with £17.8 million in the preceding quarter, largely on 
account of lower exports to Canada. Exports of non-ferrous 
metal goods, on the other hand, have risen this year to 
slightly above the rate for the December quarter. Coal 
‘exports, which had fallen off in the last few months of 1952, 
have recovered to an average of £5.3 million for the first 
two months 


The Tally of Imports 


REVIVAL of confidence in Yorkshire—and to a less 
A extent in Lancashire—has been reflected in a con- 
siderable increase in imports of textile materials during the 
first two months of this year. The increase in supplies. of 
raw and waste wool has been outstanding ; they have risen 
from an average of {14.5 million in the second half of 1952 
to a monthly rate of {25.1 million during January and 
February. Raw cotton supplies have risen less steeply: they 
have increased from {7.7 million in the second half of last 
year to an average of £8.5 million in January and February, 
but are still well below the level of the first quarter of 1952, 
in value and in quantity. 

Increased imports of textile materials have more than 
offset falls in supplies of most other raw materials ; the value 
of imports of raw materials as a whole has increased from 
a monthly rate of £105 million in the second half of 1952 
to £110 million in the first two months of 1953. Imports 
of foodstuffs have risen by £54 million a month from the 
low level of {91 million a month recorded during the 
second half of last year. Seasonal factors account for an 
increase in the supplies .of cocoa, maize and oranges ; 
imports ‘of other foodstuffs—notably meat and dairy 
produce—have also increased and have outweighed the 
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seasonal decline in imports of tobacco. On the other hand, 
imports of manufactured goods, which averaged £58 million 
in January and February, were {12 million lower than the 
monthly rate for the second half of 1952. The falling off 
in arrivals of metal goods and machinery probably reflects 
the virtual completion of the imports of foreign machine 
tools for the defence programme. : 


The gloomy forebodings that followed the adverse move. 

ent in the terms of trade in January seem to have been 
premature: last month the terms of trade again improved 
and are now II per cent more favourable than they were in 
January, 1952. The fall of two points in February in the 
Board of Trade index of import and export prices (1952- 
100) was entirely due to lower import prices. The export 
prices index was unchanged ; although prices of textile 
exports rose last month for the first time since September 
1951, this was offset by a fall in prices of some other manu- 
factures, while the export prices of metal and engineering 
products remained stable. 


Cheers for the Gods 


FTER much fuss and bother, the London Stock Ex- 
A change is to have a public gallery. An overwhelming 
majority of members have supported the Council’s argu- 
ment that the gallery should be built. In an unexpectedly 
large poll in the referendum forced upon the' Council! by a 
petition from a few members, as many as 2,274 members 
voted in favour of the erection of the gallery and only 541 
against. Such a decisive vote is welcome, not merely on 
the issue of the gallery (which many observers felt should 
not have been fought at all) but also in strengthening the 
hand of the Council in dealing with workaday affairs in the 
“House.” This large poll, which included the votes of 
about three-quarters of the total membership of the Stock 
Exchange, suggests that brokers and jobbers are akve to 
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THE BILL ON LONDON 


or The Finance of Trade 
by Bills of Exchange 


by 


GILLETT BROTHERS 
DISCOUNT CO. LTD 


Crown 4to With 16 illustrations of Bills 15s. net 
and a separate “Parcel of Bills” in a 
pocket at the back of the book 


TR 
ae 


g ; 3 . northern arm of the harbour 
‘A.B.C. of Bill Finance—by far the best practical guide 


ivailable."—THE INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE. 


Ly 


at Mombasa, Kenya, come 
dhows of every shape and 


“|, An ideal book for Students of Economics or 
Finance . . ."——-THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Cen ee 


size ranging from the tall 

Sambuk, with its square galleon stern, 
(illustrated above) to the utilitarian 
Boom. Manned by Swahili, Somali, 
Arabs and Indians, the dhows are in 
the direct line of descent from the 
ancient vessels in which men first 
sailed the waters of the Near East. 
Teday they carry dates from Basra, 
salt for Mombasa and a vast variety of 
miscellaneous cargo and as long as 
there are commodities which can be 
transported more cheaply by sail than 
by steam, the dhows will have a part to 
play in modern East African commerce. 
Our branches in British East Africa 
are particularly well placed te answer 
your questions on market conditions, 
or lecal commercial undertakings. 
Please address your imitial enquiries to 

our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
BARCLAYS BANK 


. more solid information than has yet been published yi! 


n any other book on this subject . . ."——-FINANCIAL 
TIMES. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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ed 
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Spotlight on Australia 


To meet the requirements of those contemplating business or 
manufacture in Australia, two booklets have been issued by the 
Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited. 
“Industrial Australia” — containing authoritative information 
on industrial resources, markets, labour and finance. 
“Company Formation in Australia” —a general guide to 
Company Law, with notes on current taxation. 
Copies of these booklets will gladly be sent on request. 


In which are me 
The Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 


Head Office : 71 Cornhill, London, B.C.3. 
Telephone: Avenue 1281. 


Branch Offices in London : 
+ Street, E.C.2. 


: 263 Strand, W.C.2. 
6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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Vinee for Zatletn Taatle 


Ten-fifteen in Singapore and the city office of the 
Chartered Bank is already a hive of business activity. 
The Bank’s branches in Japan began work an hour and 

a half ago but seven hours must elapse before the 


London, Manchester and Liverpool offices will be open 


for business; but wherever merchants and manufacturers are 
engaged in the Eastern trade the services of the Bank will be available 


to them at one point or another of its far flung branch system. 






THE GHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 





Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 


New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


IF YOU BUY MAN HOURS —read this 


Internal Telephones 


board from inter-office calls, 
we’ ve saved 50%, of operating 
cost. Quick access to person- 
nel and information has 
reduced our G.P.O. account 
5% and we save £300 p.a. on 
other messengers’ wages. 





Oo ... we would certainly be lost 
without them. .. extending 
Our system to cover all 
departments has much 
increased administrative 
efficiency. 





O Specific cash savings are 5% 
on G.P.O. telephone charges 
and £150 p.a. wages of mes- 
senger ... switchboard opera- 
tor is.able to do other work. 


@ py freeing G.P.O. switch- 


Staff Location & Broadcasting 


10% saving of executives’ time 
increases efficiency. Quick 
reporting and repair of break- 
downs reduces time wastage by 
2%, adds 1% to production... 
regular broadcasting of music 
increases keenness, alertness 
and output. 


Our staff are happier and more 
contented. Broadcasting for 
locating staff is of immense 
assistance, 


... Wwe consider that speedy 
broadcasting of information 
and quick location of break- 
down personnel increased pro- 
duction efficiency by over 5%. 


Time Control 


Time recording system in 
departments and automatic 
break and pre-resumption sig- 
nals system made 36,500 extra 
man hours per annum avail- 
able for production—equalling 
2% of total wage bill and 2% 
of output. 


Departmental time recording 
saves 5 hours 40 minutes paid 
man hours per day... break 
time signals system saves 10 
hours 40 minutes man time 
per day. £1,950 extra man 
hours value thus made avail- 
able per annum. 


Recording of time in depart- 
ments instead of at the gate 
adds 3% to productive value 
of wages paid. T.R. Attendance 
Cards save 24% of salaries of 
wages department. 


Branches of the Bank, under British management directed from London, are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 


factual schedule: 


It is compiled from information 
supplied by users of T.R. Service 
who, like more than 20,000 other 
subscribers, find T.R. Internal 
Telephones, Broadcasting and 
Staff Location and Time Control 
essential to the smooth and effi- 
cient running of their businesses. 
The cases quoted below are as 
follows: 


- @ Plastic Manufacturers—448 


employees @ Metal Stampers— 
160employees €} Ironfounders 
—550 employees. 


Originals of these users’ reports and many 
others from widely differing industries ars 
available for inspection. 








Find out how T.R. Service can help your business too. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE VOLUME 


It explains how T.R. Service increases productivity by solving time problems that are similar to 
yours. If you are an employer of labour write on your business heading now for your copy of “The 
Productive Moment” to Telephone Rentals Ltd., 25 Kent House, Rutland Gardens, London, S.W.7 


WHEN IT'S A QUESTION OF TIME SERVICE SPEEDS PRODUCTION 
14 T.R. Service Branches throughout the United Kingdom. Also Johannesburg, Cape Town, Paris and Brussels 
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the need for explaining the work of the stock markets and 
linking it to the welfare of the community at large. A four- 
to-one majority in favour of this proposal ought to be 
a rebuff to those Bourbons who want to apply a curbing 
rein on the Council whenever it takes a step in this direction. 
As the scaffolding goes up in the “ House,” it may perhaps 
provide a grim symbol for the Bourbons as well as an 
encouragement to the Council to continue, with greater 
vigour and effectiveness, its policy of explanation to the 
public. 


Steel Exports and Planning 


INCE 1951, exports of British steel have been allowed 
S only under licence, and the Government has decreed 
that absolute priority shall be given to customers in the 
Commonwealth and in countries with which bilateral trade 
agreements are in force. Last year, those priorities origin- 
ally covered more than 94 per cent of the steel that the 
Government proposed to allow to be exported ; with 
carry-over of commitments from 1951 and certain conces- 
sions, the proportion allowed for countries outside thesé 


a a i 


EXPORTS OF FINISHED STEEL, 1952* 
(thousand tons) 
| 











: BEX Total 
quota exports 
nwealth countries :— 
stralia .. .s¢usuedeswakeauawagwh set 119 | 224 
ew Zealand fo. oo eee Seiirwer sake 87 120 
th Afrittiss ca. (sas baw ba ates 65 | 110 
la. oc oe ok ER Oe eee aaah 128 176 
MPP re et oe ata rae 324 =| 514 
Total......«occasedsacineesenntecnibasbeemianss | 723 1,144 
ries with whom bilateral agreements | 
e im force i= 
Sweden . csv neRueeiend ees one oke | 86 95 
inland ..c css oe oan eee eae bates 36 | ay 
ark . «ss heehee a perc ca sus 51 68 
S . ott sp bbd Cee ne eed 7 145 
' ti _—— ee 
Total... .......ccsecascsendeenaeinaeebbeioesssscs 250 | 352 
( ountries outside priority categories . 116 | 358 ~ 
} ene eee tte 
Grand Tete, cicciscaiicistnaiectoccvebiens | 1,089 | 1,854 





* Annual rate based on first 11 months. 
Source ; British Iron and Steel Federation. 


$$$ $= 


priority groups, which include some of the British steel 
industry’s traditional markets in Europe and south America, 
Was raised to about 10 per cent. 

_ In April, these export plans were dislocated by the sudden 
import restrictions imposed in Australia and elsewhere } 
many orders for steel were suspended. As a result, the 
total export deliveries to-all markets last year were finally 
more than 10 per cent below the total that the Government 
had authorised—in spite of the fact that some of Britain’s 
_ other customers” remained unsatisfied. The accompany- 
ing table from the annual report of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation shows exports in 1952 to the various 
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groups of countries. This is set beside the “ BEX quota,” 
which under the steel allocation scheme covers those exports 
authorised by the Board of Trade. That quota is less than 
the actual exports shown because a substantial amount of 
steel is exported under the control of other ministries—in 
particular steel for the overseas use of the oil companies and 
tinplate, which together exceeded 600,000 tons last year. 

Although a number of steel products—mainly of high 
value—have been freed from. “ destination control,” this 
detailed planning remains for most exports of steel. It is 
hardly conducive to commercial flexibility in a softening 
world market for steel. For the present, the peg on the 
total tonnages allowed for export means that British com- 
panies have orders for practically all the steel they are 
allowed to send overseas ; so British export prices have not 
been cut to the extent of some Continental quotations. But 
the industry has obtained agreement that any tonnage of 
steel in the export allocation that cannot be delivered to 
customers in the preferred categories may now be diverted 
to “ Other Countries.” Further relaxation of these controls 
may accompany the overdue removal of steel allocation 
inside Britain, when that finally arrives. 


SOS from DSIR 


EAR after year, the administrators of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research complain that 
work at the research station is suffering from lack of funds ; 
year after year their mildly worded protests are received 
with the same indifference by government and industry. 
The Annual Report for 1951-52, published last week, is 
no exception. On an income of less than {5.5 million a 
year, the department is attempting to finance work of 14 
research stations of its own, to finance in part 41 other 
research associations, and to make grants, some of them 
running well into six figures, for special research equipment 
at universities.. In 1951-52 the DSIR spent rather less than 
£300,000 on headquarters administration, £3 million on 
its own research stations, and less than {1.5 million in 
grants to other research associations. In the light of these 
figures, it is small wonder that the annual report states quite 
plainly that “basic research is hardly worth doing if the 
effort that can be devoted to it is insufficient to secure 
steady progress.” Moreover, “ few, if any,” of the research 
associations have “incomes large enough to deal with all 
that needs doing.” 

The solution seems plain ; if neither the Government nor 
industry will provide the DSIR with adequate funds, then 
the department should narrow the scope of its activities. 
It is surely better that a limited programme should be 
adequately financed rather than that the meagre resources 
available should be spread out like a butter ration to cover 
the greatest possible area. To economise, as the depart- 
ment did last year, by cancelling its advertised vacancies, 
is hardly the way to do this. If economies have to be made 
for lack of financial support, they ought to be designed to 
bring home to those who profit from DSIR’s work the fact 
that it is not receiving enough money to maintain the former 
standard of service. Such a curtailment of activity might at 
least arouse more support from industry for this work on its 
behalf ; and perhaps even from the Government. 
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Halifax Centenary 


GIANT can afford to be slightly different from lesser 

beings. Such is the immediate impression given by 
the hundredth balance sheet of the Halifax Building Society 
as at January 31st. In this centenary year, which the Society 
has celebrated by a history admirably written and elegantly 
produced*, the society’s total assets increased by £17.5 
million to £194.7 million while the amount due to mort- 
gages rose by nearly {18.2 million to £156.9 million. 
Amounts advanced on new mortgages rose by nearly £5.7 
million to £34.9 million ; advances on existing mortgages 
were about £500,000 lower at £2 million ; and mortgage 
repayments rose by about £400,000 to nearly £25.4 million. 


These figures do not strictly accord with those of the 
building societies as a whole, as outlined in The Economist 
a fortnight ago ; advances on mortgages showed a slight 
decline last year for the movement as a whole. This contrast 
does not mean that the Halifax was any less cautious in 
sifting the flood of applications it received last year. To 
some extent it reflects the rise in the average amount lent 
on each mortgage ; and its goodwill among borrowers has 
doubtless been enhanced by the fact that rates on pre-1952 
mortgages have been kept at 4 per cent. 


The Halifax was comfortably able to deal with this high 
tide of applications, for more money flowed into its coffers 
last year, at interest rates below those paid by some of its 
competitors. | New share subscriptions to the Halifax 
amounted to £32.5 million, exceeding withdrawals by £14.8 
million, compared with an excess in 1951-§2 of {10.5 
million. Subscriptions to deposits, which have always 
carried a low rate of interest in testimony to the Halifax’s 
credit and to Yorkshire thrift, were exceeded by repayments 
to the extent of about {1.5 million. As it starts its second 
century, the Halifax forms the keystone of the building 


* A Hundred Years of the Halifax, by O, R. Hobson, published 
by B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
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society movement ; and, as befits a keystone, larger and of 
somewhat different shape from its surrounding company, 


New Slogans Required 


OnE of the chief speakers at the conference held last 

week by the British Productivity Council was con- 
cerned to discuss seriously what has been happening to 
productivity in the last eighteen months. In one way 
this was not surprising, for rarely since the war has it 
seemed more difficult to draw indications for the future 
from the recent course of output (shown in part, and 
in very broad outlines, in the charts below). Neverthe- 
Jess, this may have been the main reason why the confer- 
ence petered out. Speakers from the platform generally 
followed timeworn patterns of exhortation, airily scouting 
the notion of “ working oneself out of a job” as an old 
wives’ tale that nobody need take seriously today. The 
trades union speakers from the floor had uppermost in their 
minds redundancy, short-time working, and the stretching 
of work to keep men employed ; and nearly all the man- 
agers, perhaps significantly, kept silent. 

The real and, for some, bitter experience of the past 
18 months in no way detracts from the imperative need 
for higher productivity ; indeed, that very experience under- 
lines it. Without increases in productivity—which may 
certainly mean in some cases producing the volume of goods 
that a factory can eell with fewer workers and dismissing 
men to find employment on more saleable goods elsewhere 
—British industry will become less able to compete for the 
orders to keep its labour force employed ; and that kind 
of decline is self-accelerating. But the experience of 
1951-52 does require an end to easy assumptions that 
British industry can adjust itself to the demands of an 
increasingly selective and competitive market without ever 
hurting anybody—and to arguments that may be taken to 
imply this. 


CHANGES IN PRODUCTION, 1951-1952 
(1948100; Seasonally corrected ) 
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AN AMERICAN STORY 


@ UPON A TIME the great prairies of 
America gave pasture to the Buffalo and 


| 


| 


i 


plant right in the heart of America, in 
the southern state of Tennessee. These great 


sustained only the Redskin. Then came the | pulp and paper mills will produce 130,000 


pioneering white men thrusting south and west | 


trom the eastern sea-board, making roads, 
building townships, developing industries. The 
quiet plains were soon ringing with the clan- 
gour of a young, vigorous civilization and the 
buffalo gave ground to the Iron Horse. 
But the days of the pioneer are not past. 
Today a British organisation—The Bowater 


Paper Corporation—is building a $55,000,000 


NEWSPRINT - MAGAZINE PAPERS - GRAVURE PAPERS 


CORRUGATED FIBREBOARD CONTAINERS - FIBRE DRUMS 


PACKAGING PAPERS & BOARDS 





BOWATERS 





+ PAPER BAGS + 


tons of newsprint and 50,000 tons of sulphate 
pulp every year and this output for the next 
fifteen years has already been sold—for dollars. 

Seven years of intensive technical investigation 
will have gone into this plant when it starts 
production next year. Its establishment 
is an achievement of the utmost importance 


not only to Bowaters but to 





and value 
Great Britain. 


BANKS & BONDS + PURE PRINTING PAPERS 


MULTIWALL SACKS - PROTECTIVE WRAPPING PAPERS 


INSULATING BOARDS - HARDBOARDS 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain - United States of America Canada 


Australia 


South Africa - Eire Norway + Sweden 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 


EASTWOODS LIMITED 


(ncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917) 








SHARE CAPITAL 


£500,000 in 7 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
Shares of Ll each . £150,000 
£1,000,000 in Ordinary Shares of £1 ‘each .. Sabina £1,000,000 


£1,500/000 7.150008 


Issued fullypaid up, 
and converted into 
Stock 


Authorised 











The Subscription List will open and close on Tuesday, 
31st March, 1953, for 
an ISSUE of 


£850,000 Five per cent Debenture Stock 
1966-75 at £97 10s. per cent 


(part of £1,000,000 Authorised Stock, of which 
£150,000 has been issued) 








The full Prospectus shows (inter alia) that: 


1. The Company carries on the business founded 
in 1815, of Brick Manufacturers and Builders’ 
Merchants. It has fifteen subsidiary Companies, 
the three most important being Eastwoods 
Cement Limited, Leighton Buzzard Tiles Limited, 
and Hoare, Gothard and Bond Limited. 


. The issue is being made to finance extensions to 
the undertakings of the Company and its 
subsidiaries with a view to expanding manufac- 
turing capacity in order to meet the increasing 
demand made by the Building and Civil Engin- 
eering Industries for the products of the Group. 


3. The net assets of the Group (£2,741,652), to- 
gether with the amount of the existing Debenture 
Stock (£150,000) and the estimated net proceeds 
of the £850,000 Debenture Stock to be issued 
(£800,750), total £3,692,402, which sum would 
cover the £1,000,000 of Debenture Stock 
together with the premium payable on redemp- 
tion more than three and a half times. 


m 


4. The profits before taxation for the year to 3st 
March, 1952, before charging interest on the 
£150,000 Debenture Stock at present in issue, 
amounted to £492,648, which would cover the 
total annual interest charge of £50,000 on the 
£1,000,000 of Debenture Stock more than nine 
times. 


5. During the first ten months of the current 
financial year outputs and sales have been main- 
tained at their former high level and in the 
opinion of the Directors, the profits of the 
Group, before taxation, for the year ending 
3ist March, 1953, should not differ materially 
from those of the previous year. 


Copies of the full Prospectus, on the terms of which alone 
applications will be considered, and Forms of Application 
ean now be obtained from the 
BANKERS : 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, New Issue Department, 
Poultry, London, E.C.2, and Branches. 

- BROKERS: 
FOSTER & BRAITHWAITE, 27, Austin Friars, London, 
E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2. 
and from 
THE REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COMPANY : 
Eastwood House, 158 & 160, City Road, London, E.C.1. 





KREDITRASSED 


Established 1848 
Every banking facility 


TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 


OSLO — NORWAY 


CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France 
omc: 40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.\ wks 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC ARL A. 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS. 


BRANCHES IN EGYPT, NORTH AFRICA, SYRIA 
AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN COAST. 


SUBSIDIARIES IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU AND PORTUGAL. 


Central Office: PARIS, Head Office: LYONS. 
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Human Problems in Industry 


HE two committees that have been set up jointly by 
LT the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
and the Medical Research Council to study human problems 
in industry will be concerned: mainly with promoting 
research by existing bodies, rather than setting up units to 
catry it out themselves. During the last year the depart- 
ments have made a detailed survey of the work that is being 
carried on in this field by an assortment of agencies and 
laboratories. The two committees will have the responsi- 
bility of assisting and accelerating such studies, financing 
work on suitable subjects at present untouched, and pro- 
moting application of the results of the work to improve 
production in industry. The first committee will be con- 
cerned with the human factors in industrial efficiency— 
fitting the job to the man, selection and training, and job 
assessment ; the second will deal with human relations in 
industry—joint consultation, formal and informal groupings 
in the workshop, and attitudes to work.. Together the two 
committees may dispose of perhaps £100,000 a year—and 
part of this, for the next three years, may come from the 
counterpart funds that the Government has agreed with 
the Mutual Security Agency to spend on industrial 
efficiency. 

To the extent that they succeed in co-ordinating and 
rendering more effective the various studies already being 
carried on in this field, the committees. will be valuable. 
That dealing with human factors in technical efficiency, in 
particular, will have great scope to “develop knowledge 
which can be used to make hard and fast recommenda- 
tions.” The second may find it more difficult to sift the 
useful studies in “ human relations ” from the merely recon- 
dite ; certain ambitious studies of “ informal human rela- 
tionships ” in recent years have demonstrated little but the 
barbarity with which sociologists and psychologists can 
ravish the English language. 


Refinery Rewards 


XPORTS of refined petroleum products from Britain last 
year were worth some {52 million; this year, the 
Minister of Fuel and Power recently suggested, they may 
well exceed the value of coal exports (£5$5.4 million, exclud- 
ing bunker supplies, in 19§2). At the beginning of this year 


the country’s refining capacity, in terms of crude oil through-. 


put, was about 23 miillion tonnes a year, with another 4.8 


million tonnes likely to come in during the year. This capa- 


city is the largest in Europe (though France and the Nether- 
lands, with smaller throughputs, exported larger volumes 
of refined products last year than Britain did). Last year 
Britain was able to cut its imports of gasoline in half 
(1,700,000 tonnes compared with 3,490,000 tonnes in 1951) 
and. to reduce its imports of all other refined products, by 
bringing into the home refineries about 38 per cent more 
crude (24,400,000 tonnes compared with 17,730,000 tonnes 
in 1951). The seven largest oil-consuming countries in the 
OEEC area (with the exception of Sweden) have now, 
according to the Petroleum Press Service, “ reached the 
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point where their refining capacity is equal to or exceads 
the total tonnage of their requirements of finished products 
as a whole with, however, a surplus or deficiency in respect 
of certain products.” 

With the world oil market back to its “ normal” condi- 
tions of relative abundance and pressure to develop demand, 
one “ natural ” corollary of those normal conditions has also 
returned—a surplus of residual fuel oils. These oils are 
inescapable joint products of the refining process, and since 
their world prices follow an American price set in close 
competition with coal, they are well below the price of 
crude oil, involving a “loss” on this particular product, 
This is more of.a problem for the European refiner than for 
the American ; much of the fuel oil used in the United 
States, in any case, is refined in the Caribbean. Output of 
residual fuel oils is only about 19 per cent of the total 
refinery yield in the United States ; in Western Europe it 
averages 40 per cent or more. With a price structure set 
in the United States, this means that the European refiner 
can offset this loss on one product by profits on the others 
only to a smaller degree. The technical opportunities of 
flexibility in refinery operation are smaller for refineries in 
consuming areas than for those operating near the oilfields 
on a larger scale and for a wider market. To offset the 
“ below-crude ” return on this fuel oil, the European refiner 
has to invest in costly additional equipment of increasing 
complexity—but all existing techniques leave some propor- 
tion of fuel oil, and the Middle East crudes used in Europe 


generally leave a higher proportion than crudes refined in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


Black Record 


HE scale of traffic on the black markets, it might be 
Took would defy measurement by even the best- 
placed statisticians. But the difficulties.of recording prices 
and quantities do not daunt ‘one industrious New York 
observer, Mr Franz Pick, the publisher of World Currency 
Report, who compiles an extraordinarily extensive com- 
pendium. This information has been gathered together 
into’a “ Black Market Year Book for 1953,” described in its 
foreword as “an unfortunate chronicle, describing thirteen 
years of illegal trading of currencies, gold, non-ferrous 
metals and steel castings.” This singular Year Book 
estimates that the total volume of transactions in these 
black markets rose from approximately $10 billion in 195! 
to at least $12 billion in 1952—a year that broke “all 
existing historic records of financial and commercial law 
breaking.” The precision of these estimates must be taken 
with a considerable pick of salt. The information given 
by Mr Pick in his Year Book is none the less extensive and 
informative. He betters most explorers by discovering no 
less than 69 different varieties of sterling, five of which are 
legal, sixty “ mostly legal,” two “ mostly illegal” and two 
unmistakably illegal © 

Among these last two is one that may be new to most 


. students of black markets in Britain. It is called “ hand- 
~ payments” sterling, the rate for which apparently ‘os¢ 


by II per cent in 1952, closing at $2.64, the highest level 
since the devaluation of 1949. ‘The Year Book exp!ins 


that “these pounds, whose major buyers belong to New 
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The oldest inhabitant 


> Somehow, he seems always to 
have been part of the village. 
None can remember it without 
recalling him, for his wise advice 
and local knowledge have helped 
both young and old. 


For many businessmen, it is 
equally hard to think of Australia 
and New Zealand without recall- 
ing the Bank of New South Wales. 


For, as the oldest public company 


in the South-West Pacific, its experience and knowledge 
of Jocal conditions are unrivalled. And as the largest 
commercial bank there, with over 850 branches and 


agencies, it can give every assistance to its customers. 


For your ventures in Australia and New Zealand, 
consult and use — 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29, Threadneedle St., E.C.2 
D. J. M.. Frozer, Manager 


INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


GBS2065 


THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited) 


Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


& 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs.80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL — Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL _Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . Rs. 7,500,000 





With over 90 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 






















BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


ee 





Every description. of Domestic and 


' Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cabie Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No.063/443 


21 Lerenzerplatz 


Phone: 27741. Telex No. 06/2217 


Nuremberg Office: 


Cable Address: ““Bayverein” 


37 Maximilianstrasse 


Phone: 4681, Telex No.067/20 


Augsburg Office: 


Cabie Address; “*Vereinsbank” 


———__—_ 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 


H Its About 


Jopan--—— 


SANWA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank) 














ff 
Ler 
LD BAPE 


Chairman of the Board 
& President: iS TADAO WATANABE 
Geet Omics: TMABASHI, OSAKA 
Tenye Office: GOFUKUBASHI, TOKYO 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH: 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
a complete network of 185 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


Registered in London under the Companits Act o? 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866 
ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 20th SEPTEMBER 1863 


Subscribed Capital Pe ick ... £4,562,500 Reserve Funds ... wi -- $3,675,000 
Paid-up Capital ... wis eas ...  £2,281,250 Number of Shareholders ii --» 3,039 
HEAD OFFICE 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


"BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 195 ae 











1951 











1951 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
CAPITAL— CURRENT ASSETS— 
Authorised and Subscribed Cash on Hand, at Call and = 
182,500 Shares of £25each 4,962,500 4,562,500 Short Notice, and at 
eee —_—_— Bankers ... ee pas 20,345,056 17,370,979 
Paid-up £12 10s. per Share 2,281,250 2,281,250 Investments at under Mar- 
RESERVE FUNDS— ket Value:— 
Including Share Premium British Government and 
Account £1,128,750 ct 3,675,000 3,675,000 other Securities quoted 
(1951—£1,128,750) | on the London Stock 
PROFIT AND LOSS Exchange ies .-. 11,483,585 11,779,649 
ACCOUNT— Indian, Pakistan and Cey- 
Profit unappropriated _... 274,980 275,161 lon Government and 


i : st other Rupee Securities 
6,231,230 6,231,411 


quoted on Overseas 
Stock Exchanges ..- 9,876,253 $811 
East African Government 
Securities amounting to 
£966,200 and other 
unquoted Investments 991,488 1,132,521 
_ 22.351 ,326 
Bills of Exchange, including 


CURRENT LIABILITIES, 
PROVISIONS AND 
OTHER ACCOUNTS— 

Current and other Accounts, 


ot) 


including provision for 





Doubtful Debts, Taxation 
on profits to date and 


eeueeeseceninaaaaaattNt ll 
ee 


Treasury Bills... ie 23,722,144 16,362,679 
reserves for contingencies 89,004,213 89,803,997 Advances, Loans Receivable 
Fixed and Short Deposits 21,927,618 20,156,131 and other sums due to 
Amounts due to Subsidiary the Bank st ves 53,317,597 65,476,404 
Companies woe 2,864,042 1,267,707 Customers for Acceptances 
Loans Payable av sa 740,663 4,000,000 per Contra ~a9 eee 1,010,296 1,962,700 
sills Payable iss w+ 1,584,541 1,779,884 | Sa a ie ae 
Acceptances for Customers 1,010,296 1,962,702 Total arom Aneste ate paeeree Std 1 zs 
Sécond Interim Dividend SUBSIDIARY COMPARING 
Ee EE Shares at cost less amounts ; 
year ended 3lst Decem- written of toe ae a — 


FIXED ASSETS— 
Bank Premises, Property 
and Furniture at cost, 


ber, 1952 ose eee 95,812 95,812 
—— 117,227,185 


+ 








less amounts written off 1,261,996 952,177 

£123,458,415 £125,297,644 £123,458,415 £125,297,64 

aes cat ea co oe See ee 

Fore 0 


1. Securities to the nominal value of £642,500 (1951-£612,509) 


have been lodged as security for Government accounts and 
for guarantees issued to Indian Government Departments 
2. Bills receivable rediacounted £115,514 (1951-£14,680,169) of 


which up to 12th March, 1953, £66,700 have run off. 


3. Forward contracts outstanding for the purchase ond aale of 
Bilis and Telegraphic Transfers £46,929,156 (1961- 
£113,834,771). 

4. Liabilities have been incurred in respect of building contracts 
for new premises amounting to approximately £566,107 





6. There are contingent liabilities In reapect of confirmed credits 
utstanding amounting to £9,233,52 (1951-£28,586,547 


T. T. K, ALLAN, General Manager. 


6. There are contingent liabilities in respect of guarantees 











entere i into in the ordinary course of business D. A. DE ELEY, A ccountant. 
7. Overseas Current Assets and Liabilities have been converted 

at the rate of 1/6d. per Indian Rupee, 1/6d. per Ceyion Rupee, J. K. MICHIE 

1/64. per Burma Kyat, 2/2d. per Pakistan Rupee and £) per A. N. STUART Directors 

20 East African Shillings, and other currencies at the rates of , : . ; 

exchange ruling on 3ist December, 1952. R. L. HIRD 
Fa Ee ewes i iss he, eae as | Sy susie 

REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS. . 
We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. | r Op = 

proper books of account have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from our examination of those books and proper Returns adequate for the purposes ur audit 
have been received from Branches not visited by us. 


. ‘ Pot hit ur 
‘te . _— We have examined the above Balance Sheet which is in agreement with the books of account and I J wet 
opinion and to the best of our information and according to the explanations given to us the said Balance Sheet gives the information required by the Compsnies Bist 
1948, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and on such basis the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the Bank’s alla: as 4° 
December, 1952, 


: We have also examined the annexed Consolidated Ba'ance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of the Bank and its Subsidiaries dealt » th teas 
with the audited accounts of those Companies, In our opinion such Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account have been prop: aE 
from such aceounts in accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and, on this basis, xive # 


and fair view of the state of affairs and of the profit ascertained in the manner therein indicated of the Bank and its Subsidiaries so far as concerns memes of The 
National Bank of India, Limited. 


LONDON, 13th March, 1963. we ge te a } Auditors 


Chartered Accountants. 
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York’s gem trade, continue to be called ‘diamond 
sterling. Buyers of furs, antiques and objects of art 
fnance part or all of their imports with such ‘black’ 
pounds. The demand of the tourist trade was partially 
covered by ‘ hand-payments,’ which also served to finance 
4 substantial amount of private remittances to the British 
Isles and to Ireland.” In this description Mr Pick appears 
to have become slightly—and, in most eyes, pardonably— 
confused between transferable, bilateral and “ hand-pay- 
ments” sterling. 

The last mamed normally refers to operations in 
sterling notes involving substantial remittances to a 
resident in the sterling area. If someone in New 
York wishes to make a remittance to a friend or business 
colleague in, say, Nottingham, and has no wish to pay the 
official rate, he may be able to do so either by buying 
resident sterling, in which case the transfer will be made 
through a bank—an operation that Mr Pick defines as 
“mostly illegal” —or he may buy notes in New York for 
delivery at Nottingham. This does not necessarily imply 
that the notes are physically in the United States and have 
to be smuggled into the United Kingdom. It can mean 
that the notes are secured in England as the result of a 
compensation transaction—a debt incurred in the United 
Kingdom towards an American that is to be settled by 
payment of notes to his nominee or representative. The 
notes are then delivered to their destination in Nottingham 
—hence the term “ hand-payments” sterling. It is also 
known as “ satchel sterling.” Mr Pick has done a con- 
siderable service in publicising the black markets of the 
world. And the essence of this service cannot be better 
indicated than in his choice of dedication for his Year Book 
—“To the legislators of sixty countries who in order to 
maintain the fictional values of paper money, government 
bonds and gold, are the real promoters of black markets.” 


Lessons of the American Factory 


la essentially consists in the processing of materials 

or the assembly of components ; and apart from the out- 
sizes such as heavy chemicals, oil refining or steel-making 
that require tailor-made covers, most production lines can 
be accommodated in an off-the-peg factory designed to meet 
their common requirements. This, at least, appears to be 
the principle of American factory design, as described by 
Mr W. A. Allen of the Building Research Station in a 
recent paper to the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The design of the American multi-purpose factory, adapt- 
able to the needs of a growing variety of industrial activities 
and equally suited to conditions in the Arctic circle and on 
the equator, is largely the result of intense study given to 
industrial accommodation by the big American building 
firms that specialise in factory construction—the three 
largest, Kahn’s, Giffels and Vallet, and Austins of Cleveland 
handle together some £200 million of work annually. 

This all-purpose American factory has a single-storey 
pan and is laid out on a ten foot grid with a bay size ranging 
fre 1M 40 X 60 feet to 40 x 100 feet. The height now favoured 
1s 30 feet below the standard steel trusses, of which stocks 
are often kept by the firm to permit rapid expansion. Truss 
specifications vary according to the hung loads required. A 
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single stanchion size is used—a remarkable simplification in 
itself—and the common cladding is brick or hollow tile 
with internal sheeting. Roofing consists of steel sheet or 
concrete panels, overlaid with insulation and waterproofing 
material. Roof lighting is on the way out. Daylighting has 
in any case always to be supplemented, and Americans have 
not always made good use of it ; they find that they gain 
as much from lower heating and construction costs—and 
from the adaptability of the roof—as they lose by stiffer 
bills for permanent artificial lighting. Sill-to-lintel windows 
are retained more for reasons of psychology than vision ; 
the windowless factory has comparatively few exponents. 
Artificial ventilation is almost invariable, usually designed 
for four to seven summer air changes and one to one 
and a half in winter. Mr Allen. found something to 
criticise in the efficiency of American lighting installations 
and the use of colour, but he commended the principles of 
the American factory, its efficient use of space permitting 
high machine densities, and its spacious front entrance, 
used by workpeople and staff alike. 


Search for a Tin Agreement 


— International Tin Study Group, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the 13 chief tin producing and consuming 
countries, with observers from other countries and organisa- 
tions, is now holding a conference in London. Its last meet- 
ing was in Rome in September, 1951 ; since that date one 
of the chief producing countries, Bolivia, has nationalised 
its tin industry. No agenda has been made public, but it is 
widely assumed that the group will consider, not for the 
first time, the possibility of an international agreement for 
tin. 

The conference meets at a time when world consumption 





Binding Cases 


Binding cases for THe ECONOMIST and 
Recorps & Sratistics can now be supplied. 
These cases, made by Messrs, EASIBIND LTD., 
are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt- 
lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding. The case for THe 
Economist will hold 13 issues and the quarterly 
Index; that for Recorps & Sratistics will 
hold 26 issues. The year can be stamped on the 
spine. The cost per case, post free throughout the 
world, is 11 [=. 


Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to THE 
Economist, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd. 
(Dept. E), 84 Newman St., London, W.1 


A binding case can be sent on approval if required. 
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of tin is falling. After the postwar peak of 148,000 tons in 
1950, world consumption (outside the USSR, for which 
reliable figures are not available) fell to 137,000 tons in 1951 
and to 127,500 tons in 1952. On the other hand, world 
production has been increasing year by year since the war, 
amounting to an estimated 170,500 tons in 1952. United 
States stockpiling has lessened the burden of the excess of 
production over consumption, but stockpiling is now 
coming to an end. The price of tin, despite an occasional 
recovery, has been declining over the past twelve months ; 
the London price is now around {£943 a ton compared 
with {976 a year ago. 

Since its inception in 1947 the Study Group has been 
valiantly formulating and examining plans for an inter- 
national tin agreement. to eliminate major price fluctuations. 
In March, 1950, the group, with the United States dissent- 
ing, asked the United Nations to summon an international 
tin conference and, attended by representatives of 23 pro- 
ducing and consuming countries, this was held in Geneva 
in November of that year. It failed to reach agreement, 
mainly because the United States disagreed with producer 
countries over the formula for operating a buffer stock. As 
North America is almost entirely dependent upon imports 
for tin and prices are falling, the United States will probably 
maintain its objections to any international agreement. 


Distillers’ Reorganises 


HE Distillers’ Company has set in train a plan to reor- 
T ganise the activities of its-nexus of industrial sub- 
sidiaries “ with a view to unifying administration.” The 
company’s final aim is to carry out its industrial activities 
through operating divisions, thus allowing the parent com- 
pany to liquidate most of its industrial subsidiaries. This 
step is a logical one for a large and complex organisation 
such as Distillers to take, for some overlapping and disper- 
sion of control is difficult to avoid in an organisation that 
controls at least eighty subsidiary companies. Factories 
engaged on similar work will eventually be brought under 
unified supervision and the liquidation of subsidiary com- 
panies will mean that any losses made in one operating 
division can be set for taxation purposes against profits 
made in the others. This is an internal reorganisation but 
it could also provide an opportunity to increase the flow of 
information about the financial and industrial operations 
and results of one of the most important manufacturing 
giants in this country. 


Trees and the Wood 


F there is no improvement on the present rate of produc- 
I tion there will by 1960 be a considerable shortage of 
European grown timber that may persist for twenty years. 
To overcome this danger two United Nations bodies, the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation and the Economic Com- 
mittee for Europe, advocate a “dynamic” forest policy. 
They draw attention to the “ startlingly stable” output of 
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European timber in an expanding economy. In terms of 
1950 values, the estimated production of forest products, 
including woodpulp, plywood and wallboards, wa; $3,180 
million in 1925 and $3,680 million in 1950, an increase of 
only about 16 per cent in 25 years, while by 1960, at the 
present rate of production, output is expected to fall to 
$3,350 million. | 

The short term dynamic policy now advocated includes 
improved sylviculture, with German forestry cited as , 
model ; the average yield in Europe’s forests now is 2 cubic 
metres per hectare, whereas in 1930 German forests pro- 
duced 6 cubic metres per hectare ; other recommended 
measures are exploitation of virgin forests, intensified thin- 
nings and increased felling outside forests. The long term 
dynamic policy, to meet increased demand after 1960, 
includes systematic afforestation and re-afforestation, plant. 
ing of quick-growing trees and the creation of new forests. 
At the present rate of production the supply of industrial 
round-wood by 1960 is estimated at 155 million cubic 
metres ; the dynamic policy would raise this to 194 million, 
But such a programme as this, set out in the report 
“Timber Trends Study” now about to be published by 
FAO and ECE, can be carried out only with the active 
support of the European governments. 

Britain, as a large importer of timber, has an interest in 
increased output from Europe’s forests. At the recent 
Diamond Jubilee dinner of the Timber Trade Federation, 
Sir Arthur Salter, Minister of Materials, pointed out that 
prewar imports of timber, by volume, were twice as big as 
they are now ; for balance of payments reasons they have 
to be held in check and the trade has been restored to private 
enterprise only because official restrictions on the use of 
timber provide an effective means of keeping imports down. 


SHORTER NOTES 


By October, 1952, the average weekly earnings in 4 
variety of British industries, including about 6} million 
workers, had risen to £8 18s. 6d. for men and to 
£7 11s. 11d. for all workers. These figures were respec- 
tively 159 per cent and 185 per cent of the earnings in 
this group of industries in October, 1938. Expressed as an 
index on the basis of June, 1947, the average weekly 
earnings for all workers had reached 147 last October ; 
this compares with 132 for an index of wage rates i0 
these industries on the same basis. Between October, 1951, 
and October, 1952, the general index of wage rates (in 
all industries) rose by about 7 per cent ; in the same period 
the index of earnings showed a rise of about 8 per cent. 
The average number of hours worked weekly did not 
change during this twelve months ; in October, 1952, 
was 46.1 hours, compared with 46.5 hours in October, 
1938. 


* 


The Ministry of Materials has reduced its selling price 
of electrolytic copper from £285 to £280 a ton, delivered 
consumers’ works, and increased the discount on blister 
copper. These reductions take account of a fall in the 
price at which the Ministry buys Rhodesian blister coppet 
and of the removal of the special overcharge which the 
Ministry had imposed to offset earlier trading losses. 
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‘Company Notes 
Reni 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO. 
As British-American Tobacco spreads its 
trading net across the world its dividends 
depend not only on the actual profits earned, 
but also on the ease with which these profits 
can be transferred to this country. In an age 
of world-wide economic and political hazards, 
an increased equity dividend by the best- 
managed international business—and BATs 
is certainly that—is sure of a grateful recep- 
tion. The increase in BAT’s tax-free divi- 
dend from 15 to 164 per cent was immediately 
welcomed by the marking up of the £1 ordi- 
nary stock by 48, to 110s.—at which price 
the gross yield is 5.6 per cent, This was not 
the end of the surprise, for the decision to 
raise the ordinary dividend had been made 
in the face of a decline in net profits from 
£19,986,965 to £18,606,523 for the year to 
September 30th. Of this total £5,269,511 
against £5,802,027) has been apportioned to 
the parent company and £13,337,012 (against 
£14,184,938) to subsidiaries; from these 
profits the parent company has appropriated 
£800,000 (against £1,750,000) and subsidiaries 
£ 4,500,000 (against £6,000,000) to fixed assets 
and stock replacement reserves. 

These and other reserves are now s0 
massive that the directors have followed the 
example set by Imperial Tobacco in deciding 
to capitalise part of these reserves. The 
directors’ proposal is that £11,878,880 should 
be so capitalised and that one new 10s. share 
should be distributed for every £1 of stock 
now held ; once this operation has been com- 
pleted the directors intend to apply to the 
Stock Exchange for the whole of the ordinary 
stock to be quoted in 10s. units. BAT’s 
directors insist as strongly as the directors of 
Imperial Tobacco that this operation does 
not carry any implication that more will be 
distributed in equity dividends. In fact, all 
that the directors have done is to recognise 
that the expansion in business in the last few 
years represents a permanent growth in 


stature, 
* 


BRUSH ELECTRICAL. When an 
important company manufacturing. electrical 
capital goods, one of the most buoyant sectors 
of British trade, meets misfortune share 
holders rightly expect a detailed account of 
how it occurred. In keeping with this prin- 
ciple, the directors of Brush Electrical are 
careful to explain in the preliminary report 
for 1952 why the parent company’s net profits 
have slumped from £543,997 to £136,990 

Years to Dec. 51, 






1951 1952 
( idated earnings :—— £ £ 
CS... oes ep eee ee 24,148,594 25,341,883 
g probs: sceseats gan 2.494.266 2,307,110 
income.’ vue kasdek e eea 2,514,385 2,325,772 
ecbat 728 546 
tion 748,855 
eal D *136.990 
ry dividends oi occ. ssdses 50,400 
rv dividends {per cent)... 10 
i TOSCEVE, cic. wwe cake 200,000 fey 
to carry forward. ....... 188,778 33,893 


ordinary stock at 4s. yields £5 per cent. 
educting a loss on Indian contracts of £308,970. 


and why the final ordinary dividend has been 
passed. Shareholders have received an 
interim dividend of 4 per cent in 1952, com- 
pared with a full year’s distribution of 10 per 
cent for 1954, 
_ [he directors point to exceptional losses 
nat were made on the p’s Indian con- 
tracts for tube wells to the continuing 
shortage of working capital. The company 
as had to provide for a realised loss of its 
Indian contracts of £ 170 (of which 
£308,970 is set against eart in the 


t 
tod loss dccount after deducting £195,200 


as a tax relief on this loss), and before 
the contract is completed a further loss of 
£180,000 is expected. The directors add 
that the net earnings of the group from 
its normal activities were large enought to 
enable the directors to maintain the ordinary 
dividend with comfort. 

This claim can be substantiated by the 
figures published by the group showing only a 
very slight decline in sales and in net trading 
profits. But the loss in India may prompt 
the question whether the group has over- 
extended its activities and its interests. Its 
straitenied liquid resources prompt the same 
question. For many months Brush shares have 
hovered around the par value of 5s., but the 
passing of the final dividend was followed by 
their marking down by Is. 3d. to 4s. Given 
the present difficulties of raising fresh capital, 
the company must now face the arduous task 
of pulling itself up with its own bootstraps. 


* 
HARRODS. Half way through the 
financial year that ended on January 3lst 


trade in Harrods’ stores was so light and 
losses on stocks were so burdensome that 
the directors thought it advisable to reduce 
the interim ordinary dividend. But the 
recovery in trade in the last six months of 
the year, particularly in those stores specialis- 
ing in the sale of medium-priced textiles, was 
so strong that the directors were able to 
distribute a fraction more to equity share- 
holders than in 1951-52. The total payment 
of 134 per cent for 1952-53 compares with 
the 1951-52 rate of 20 per cent, which is 
equivalent to 134 per cent after taking account 
of the scrip issue. Trade revived so energeti- 
cally in the autumn and winter that over the 
financial year as a whole profits actually 
increased; gross trading profits, before 
charging wages and other operating expenses, 
rose from {5,768,484 to £5,863,306, and net 


Years to Jan. 51, 
1952 1953 


i 4 
1,489,457 1,570,068 
1,570,930 1,631,821 


Consolidated earnings :— 
Trading profit. ..........-seees 
TNE POCONO. oR iss beshiewean 


Depreciation ............+se00+ 05 179,256 
OR sb cc Coe hae casas 878,987 868,370 
BE GONE, vas viva ocdeene digees $57,253 537,203 
Ordinary dividends ............ 232,595 235,503 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 20* 13} 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 18,807 86,489 
Buildings reserve ...........+++ 50,000 50,000 

to carry forward........ 2,101 7,7il 

Cons. balance sheet analysis :-— 

Fixed assets, Jess depreciation .. 8,090,794 8,202,156 
Net current assets........-.+++ 4,757,128 5,009,750 
MAGN S x5 ins cei Rac cuccai eae 5,409,158 3,144,864 
CE ihe Sh eee i eeees 1,377,586 1,671,458 
ABOU VES «66 a0 ek chee che owners 4,015,397 5,040,613 


Ordinary capital. .....+..66.66 
{£1 ordinary stock at 38s. 9d. yields £6 19s. per cent. 


* This is equivalent to 134 per cent on the new capital 
of £3,322,791. 


trading profits, after deducting these charges, 
from {1,489,457 to £1,570,068. 

There are indications in the consolidated 
balance sheet that Harrods’ shops were 
thronged with customers at Christmas and 
during the sales in the new year. Not only 
has the book value of debtors increased (from 
£1,756,119 to £1,822,232) but also stocks 
have fallen in book value (from £3,409,138 to 
£3,144,864) ; the chairman attributes a fall 
in the value of stocks held by the parent com- 
pany to the buoyancy of sales towards the 
end of the financial“year, so that it can be 
reasonably inferred that the group as.a whole 
was also running down its stocks. Willing- 
ness and ability to trade with a lower level 
of stocks together hold out the prospect of 
getting back to more normal conditions of 
retailing, but it may be some time before 
it is safe to foreshadow an increase in divi- 
dends. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


nn nn tS 


Price, | Price, Net Gross 

Brith Funds | Yar’ | Mar | diet, | ied, 

@unteutent 18, | 25, ar. 25, | Mar. 2 
Stocks 1983 | 1953 | 1953 1953 

St ee et eee ay ac wr ay ee 
War Bonds 24% "52-54 9%! 99 $16 att i 
Exchequer 23% 1955.| 8H 14 3S|2N 1 
Exchequer 3% 1960. .| 999/112 9; 3 1 7 
Ser. Funding 17% 53.) 99 99 197/211 
Ser. Funding 144 °54.) 984! }2 14 11 | zis] 
Ser. Funding 3° '55..| 1004! 1 147/21 
War Bonds 25% '54-56) 989§) 99 ia s| 216 ut 
Funding 2 o, °§2-57.. 3 994 i 2 10 | a 7 10! 
at. . 3% "54-58... 100%) 0 0' 7 
War Loan 3% '55-59.| 1 100° | 111 3/219 63 
Savings 3% °55-65...| 94) | 4/2 2 4 | 312 21 
i 

Funding 24% '56-61..| 953° “118 6/3 2 9 
Funding 5% 159-69... sal sn 28 s)Si9 1 
unding 3° °66-68... 94/2 6 7/317 2 
Funding 4% "60-90... 1004 | 99° ee ties 8s 
Savings 3% *60-70...| 874) 87 (2 9614 0 oF 
Savings 23% "64-67..| 874/ 864° 2 9 4/314 111 
Victory 4% ‘20-76 ...| 100%! 1 #3 0 71318 7 
Savings 3% '65-75...| 84%| 8944/2 9 5/4 1 23 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957) 88 | 8864/2 T10/41L 4f 
Convs. 34% (aft. 1961)) *194°2 6 414 8 2f 
Treas. 24% (aft. 1975) *) 724 $\4 5 lf 
Treas 4% °1140- | oot | Sola pols $ 
Redemption 3°% '86-96 1 | 78 13 4 ae 0 9 
WarLoan 3% aft.1952) 793 | 80 |2 6 $i 48 2 
Consols 24% ........ | SO%* S9g*) 2 S1l/4 8 If 
Br. Elec. 3% "68-73..| 854°, 854/2 911/42 21 
Br. Elec. 3% 74-77...) 84%) 2810'4 0 7 
Br. Elec. 44% "74-79 .| sage goad |? $10) 4¢ § So 
Br. Elec. 34% °76-79.| 91 914/2 5111/4 2 1 
Br. Trans. 5% "78-88.} 794) 12 8 8\|# 2 3 
Br. Trans. 3% °68-73. ti*| }210 014 1 3! 
Br. Trans. 4% '72-17.| 96% | 9721} 2 $ 2/3 8 38 
Br. Gas 3% "90-95...| 79 | vox 274/14 0 9 
Br. Gas 34% "69-71 ..| 92%| 92 26 te) 61 
Br. 1. & S. 54% “79-81; 89%} 89%) 2 7 O14 2 10! 


~(@) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date. 





(s) Assumed average life 15 years approx. * Ex dividend. 
Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends Ocdinary Mar. 18,/Mar. 25, Mar. 25, 

ete ee ee 
y | § ' i ee yy 
{a 2 | | : & % Gd 
40 | 20 ajAnglo-Am.10/-.| 69 | ef (4 8 
25 b| _ § wAnglo-Iran £1. ./ i $6 }5 8 6 

Tha| 124b\Assoc. Elec. {1.| 79/- | 79/- |5 1 3 
20 b| ThalAssoc, P.Cem.£1/105/74 1106/3 | 5 3 6 
10a) 33 Bass {1 ....... 1126/3 |126/3 | 6 16 3 
20 ¢} 10 a/Boots 5/-...... | 20/- | 20/3 {418 9 
3a| 7 b)Brad. Dyers £1.| 25/-* | 26/-* | 7 13 10 
4}! d\Br. Celanese 10/-| 23/- | 23/3 [414 7 
a 7 ee 5/-| 6/6 | 6/9 | 74 Ig 
12 b} =66 @\Br. Oxygen {1..| 53/ 54/- 5 3 8 
3a| 3 bCan. Pac. $25..| $55 | $56, | 418 6 
1b|. 5 aiCoats{l....... | 45/6 | 46/6 |8 7 6 
636} 5 alCourtaulds £1..| 40/6 | 41/- [5 9 9 
124) ic She ic. | 42/— | 42/10) 6 19 11 
15 TpajDistillers 4/-...| 17/3 | 17/6 | 5 2 19 
I7hc| 17}e'Dunlop {1..... | 50/7 | 51/3 1616 7 
lhc e\Ford £1.......) 57/6 em &§ 6 0 
15.6| 3§aiGen. Elect. (1..| 42/6 | 45/6 [5 3 5p 
10 b| 5 aiGuest Keen {1,| 54/- | 54/9 15 9.7 
74, 10 dGuinness 10/-..| W/- | 29/9 | 514 3 

| Spb Hawker Sid. fi. 40/9 | 41/3 | 417 9 
13 ¢ 5 @imp. Chem. {1.! 47/- | 47/3 }| 510 1 
134a| 114 6\Imp. Tobacco £1) 53/9 | 55/9 | 7 3 Ge 

$2-6 <'$2-6 cilnt. Nick. np... $80. | $795 '617 1 
Tite} 1M}elJ’burg Con. £1.| 65/7} | 68/9 | 8 1 10 

5 a, 10 biLancs. Cotton {1| 43/9 | 14 10 


17hb| Tha 

1100 <it108 ¢ Pradentl. “A’ fil 32 
175 6 
$10 6 


44 
Tha} 10 aLon. Brick £1. .| 63/14 | 63, 
65 | 15 aiMarks &Sp.AS/| 63/3 | 54/ 


14 in 
15§b|  6§b\Monsanto 5/-.. | 22/~ f 2 4 
106) 6 @iP. & O. Def. £1.) 58/- | 59/ 130 


1hb| —T4a'P. Johnson 10/-.) 34/6 ay 


5 
3 
= 
5 
7 
5 

50 a Rhekanafl....| 19 19 «6 

10 6| 5 @lRolls Royce £1.| 63/9 |}-€5/--| 4 12 4 

$5 a\Shell” Stk. {1.| 81/3. | 82/6 | 5 

34a 810[Tube Invest. £1| 61/10$| 61/10} 4 

Sa 20 b\Tur. Newall {1.| 53/3xd 53/3 | 4 
846} 5 a Unilever {1....| 47/3 5 
4 
4 
é 


10 ¢ 12}cUnion Castle (1) 27/8 
5 «| 5 dUnion Disc. 1. 


$646! 4ha\Utd. Molass. 10/-| 31/6 | 31/3 | 7 0 
30d}. 7}a)U.SuaBetong{]) 58/9 | 38/14 19 13 5 
10 6 2ga Vickers {1..... 48/ 49/1415 1 9 
15 a 40 6|\Woolworth 5 | B/S ‘8/8 {5 8 9 


~~ (@) Int. (6) Fin. (e) Div. whole yr. -(d) Yield basis 14%. 


Veta basle 104%. (4) Yt 


) Div. declared for 4 mouths. 
basis 15%. (k) Yield basis 


64%. (me) Yield basis 12}%. (mn) Yield basis 40%. {0} Yield 
Deals " 20%. (p) Yield basis 113%. © Ex div. ¥ Free 
Ol tax. 
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| Statistical Summary 





For the week ended March 21, 1953, total 
ordinary revenue was {£70,051,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £97,971,000 and issues 
to funds £300,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of £34,748,000 the 
surplus accrued since April 1, 1952, was 
{166,425,000 compared with a surplus of 
£444,453,000 for the corresponding period of 


the previous year. 


sinking 





' 


| Esti- | April 1,| April 1, | Week | Week 














| mate, 1951 | 1952 jended | ended 
| 1952-53 to | to Mar. | Mat. 
| Mar. 22,| Mar. 21,} 22, | 21, 
|} £'000 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1955 
‘ ' i 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
REVENUE (g thousand) 

ORD. REVENUE i | 
Income Tax ...... /1804,225 11609,406 |1679,3531 28,011) 30,459 
Bat 00S ion seas 123,000] 124,900) 125,600} 3,700) 4,000 
Death Duties .....| 175,000] 179,100) 147,350] 3,700) 3,700 
Stamps ... ; 57,500] 59,800; 48,650 500; 1,000 
Profits Tax & EPT) 452,000] 304,200 | 366,700] 3,300, 53,700 
Excess Profits Levy 5,000 2,200 | . $00 


Special Contribu- | } 
tion and other; > 2,000 3,210 1,990 80 90 
Inland Revenue. | } 

Total Inland Rev./2618,725]2280,616 2371,843] 39,291) 43,249 


19,827) 19,274 
3,595! 3,725 


978,414 1000,413 
735,795) 719,358 


1943,500 
772,900 


Total Customs and 
Excise . 


1815,500 §1714,209 |1719,771] 25,422) 22,999 


64,528) 67,658 
75,455 


Motor Duties 


Surplus from Tradg 


| 133 


PO (Net receipts). . die 7,728 | at 2,500) 
Broadcast Licences; 15,000] 12,800; 13,600) ... | 
Sundry Loans 26,000} 25,393: 24,681) ... | 
Miscell. (incl. Sur | 

plus War Stores); 110,000] 128,950; 106,907] 4,788: 3,670 


Total Ord. Revenue |4661,375 4309,679 4304,460 


70,001' 70,051 
SELF-BALANCING 

Post Office . 

Income Tax on EPT 


209,235] 179,772; 205,400 5,400 


Refunds . 4,900 5,383 5,120 138 71 
Total... 4875,510 4494,834 |4512,980] 70,139] 73,522 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments (f thousand) 
ORD. EXPENDITURE 


i 


int. & Man. of Nat. i | 
Debt =... ; 575,000} 510,609 573,638] 2,327; 4,746 
Payments to N | | 
Ireland ...... 40,000] 37,594; 41,758) ... |... 
Other Cons. Funds; 10,000] 11,621) 10,022 909) 22 
Total | 625,000] 559,625 625,418] 3.236) 4,768 


Supply Services. . . 3805,021|5278,638 '3477,869] 66,689, 93,203 
69,925] 97,971 
280| 300 


838 263 4103,287 


Total Ord. Expend. '4430,021 
ie 26,962 34,748 


Sinking Funds... . ‘ 


Total {exel.  Setf- 
Balancing Expd.) 4430,021 13865,225 4138,053] 70,205 98,271 


SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office .. 179,772 203,400 
Income Tax on EPT! 

5,383 | 


5,400 
71 


Refunds 5,120 138) 


70,343)101742 


050,380 (4346,555 





After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£288,219 to 43,404,181, the other operations 
for the week increased the National Debt by 
£76,174,577 to £26,015 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ rHovsAND) 
Tithe Act, 1936, s. 26 


NET ISSUES (£ THOUSAND) 


PO and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1950 and 1952..... 1,500 
Beare PS he ac Sk ae SO os She Lhe PERS 87 
Armed Forces (Housing Loans) Act, 1949, s. 1{1).... 5,147 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(1).......... 7,400 
Coal Industry Acts, 1946-51 ...... 2... 6. e eee eee 200 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21{1)...... 3,000 

Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Acts, 1946 & 1950 
and Civil Contingencies Fund Act, 1952.......... 30,000 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits...... 358 
47,692 


| 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


CHANGES 


i 
re SRS, stehsgsnstespsesmneneeysrweeneesereerent nn NL 


IN DEBT (£ THOUSAND) 


Recerets PAYMENTS 


Treasury Bills ...... 19,049 24% Def. Bonds.... 745 

Nat. Savings Certs... _ 1,600 3% Def. Bonds..... 2,526 
34% Def. Bonds.... ' 2,100 24% Nat. War Bonds 

Tax Reserve Certs... _ 1,767 1951-53... ccc cceus 350 

Ways and Means Other Debt 

Advances ........ 57,000 Internal ......... 340 

External ......... 1,381 

81,516 | 5,342 


FLOATING DEBT (£ mitttIon) 












\ Treasury Ways & Means 

Bills Advances =e 
Date | Sia — Float 

} ;. | Bk. o y 

a Public | | t 

fender | Tap Depts. a Banks | 















| 2.289-0 |. 1,941-9 ‘| | 4581-6 
Dec. 20|  4,669-3° 246-5 | ... | ox. |4,915°8 
Sie 4,715-2* 252-1] 6-8 - |4,974-1 
1953 
Jan. 10 | = 4,636-1° 249-1 |... woe | 4,885-3 
» 17 |3,010-0 | 1,569-6] 251-7]... « | 4,831-3 
4 24 |2,980-0 1515-9] 268-2] ... | 4,764-1 
31 | 2,940-0 | 1494-2 | 250-6 | e ws» | 4,684-8 
| i 
Feb. 7 | 2,910-0 |1,414-1] 245-0]... woe | 4,569-1 
» 14 |2,890-0 (1416-1) 235-1]... woe | 4541-2 
» 22 |2,870-0 | 1441-5] 270-8 | 1-8 | 4,584-1 
» 2% | 2,860-0 (1446-0 | 256-7}... wwe | 4,562-°7 
Mar. 7 | 2,840-0 | 1,366-4 | 277-8 ie | «609-3 
» 14 | 2,820:0 | 1,540-6 | 275-1 . | 4,635°6 
21 | 2,810-0 | 1569-5 | 332-2 '4,711-7 


* In consequence of official purchases of tender bills in 
connection with cash subscriptions to the new issues of Serial 
Funding Stock, it is impossible to calculate the division 
between tap and tender bills until all the bills purchased 
have passed their original maturity date. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Allotted 






i Amount ({ million) Average 
Date of . Rate at 
Tender 4 of Min. 
Offered Aggeee | Allotted] Allotment Rate 


d 





Mar 21 200-0 | 251-9 | 200-0] 46 3:39 | 68 
Dec. 19 | 260-0 | 318-8 | 260-0] 48 4-48 16 
24 230-0 | 291-0 | 230-0 48 4% 69 
1953 | j 
Jan. 2| 180-0 | 249-7 | 180-0] 47 8-20 | 63 
7 9 180-0 | 264-2 | 180-0 47 7-91 57 
» 36} 200-0 | 293-6 | 190-0 | 47 11-44 48 
~~ 190-0 | 285-3 | 190-0 47 11-47 49 
i. BD 190-0 | 306-3 | 190-0 47 11-05 37 
Feb. 6| 220-0 | 315-8 | 220-0] 48 3-19 | 52 
i. ae 220-0 297-2 | 220-0 48 7-78 62 
, 20 | 230-0 | 321-7 | 230-0 | 48 7-90 56 
» 2 | 230-0 | 314-4 | 230-0 48 0-25 66 
Mar 6)! 2740-0 326-9 | 240-0 48 0-25 65 
, 13) 250-0 | 256-4 250-0 47 11-74 57 
. 20); 260-0 | 351-0 | 260-0 47 11-78 63 
On March 20th applications for 91 day bills to be paid from 
March 23 to March 28,.1953, were accepted dated Monday to 
Saturday as to about 63 per cent at £99 8s. 0d., and applications 
at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a 


maximum of £250 million were offered on March 27th. For 
the week ended March 28th the banks were not asked for 
Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS (£ THOUSAND) 























Total 50 weeks ended Week 
a ea | 
far. 14 
Mar. 15, | Mar. 14, , 
1952 | 1953 1953 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES }-— 
Readies. éciaicicnaes 149,100 | 150,500 4,200 
Repayments.......... 130,900 133,000 2,500 
Net Savings.......... ~~ 48,200! 17,500] 1,700 
DEFENCE BONDS !— er eae RS oe kee 
Rees okie chek ss 54,579 | 67,739 2,065 
Repayments.......... €8,766 | 78,079 2,540 
fs cote <teiyestincesnsinicasie anced tenttiaegncninatsiridseaanie 
Net Savings.......... dv 14,187 |Dr 10,340 \Dr 15 
P.O. AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS es Tooke ae 
BANKS :—- | 
Moceiols oe aks se 677,951 707,880 14,854 
Repayments.......... 766,508 828,045 16,364 
Net Savings.......... 88,557 \Dr120,165 |r 1;510 
Total Net Savings ...... Dr 84,544 Dri 13,005 : 285 
Interest on certs. repaid: 32,901 36,926 713 
Interest accrued ........ 121,677 124,109 2,475 
Change in total invested. [+ 4,232 |— 25,82214+ 1,477 
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| BANK OF ENGLAND RETUR\ 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
MARCH 25, 19; 





NOTES ISSUED:- ; Govt. Debt , & 
In Cjreulation 1488,753,840 | Other <. “OlS,4 
In / Banking Securities 1535.74 9 
Department 61,602,983 | Other Securitiey 1387 
Coin (other than 715,84 
gold) c14 
Amount of Fid 2,510,351 
Issue Fen nnn 
Gold Coin and ¥550,000, 00 
Bullion at 
248s per oz 
fine)... , 356,82 
1550,356,823 “1550,356 a2 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Capital 14 53 000 . 
wee sé " . Govt. Securities 43n) 
apr tte Pee * 3,979,967 Other Secur ities on 
Public Depts... 46,665,195 Discountsand 
Public Accts.* 14,626,127 Advances 6,169.44: 
HM. Treas. Securities 15 900 655 
Special Acct. 32,039,068 oe 
Other Depts... 363,298,576 
Bankers..... 288,310,257 | Notes. 61,602,983 
Other Accts... 74,988,319 | Coin. 1,704 216 
428,496,738 428,496.78 
eases 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks immissioners of 
National Debt and Dividend Accounts : 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS (6 witty) 





1952 


Mar. 26 | Mar. 11 





ISSUE DEPT. :-—~ 


Notes in circulation. }1,384-6 | 1,481-0 481-8 | 1488-8 
Notes in banking de- 
partment ........ 15-8; 19-3 18:5) 61-6 
Government debt and | 
securities*® ....... 1,396-7 | 1,496-7 1496-8 | 1546-8 
Other securities .... 0-7 0:8 0-7 0-7 
Gold and coin...... 2-9 2-9 2-9 2-9 
Valuedats, perfineos. | 248/0 | 248/0 | 248/0' 2468/0 
BANKING DEPT. :— i 
Deposits :— | 
Public Accounts... . 12-1 | 14-3 16-6 14-6 
Treas. Special Acct.. 0-5/1 52-0 32-0 32-0 
Bankers .........4; 280-3 | 281-9 281-7) 288-3 
HOES Cis Fei case 81-3 | 70:8 11:5; 75-0 
BRS i Bo as 5% 374-2 | 399-0 4018 | 409-9 
Securities :-— 
Government ....... 325-9 378-9 378-0 |. M31 
Discounts, etc. ..... 23-6 5-2 71 6-2 
RCM E.% os cwiv cece 25:9} 14-4 15-1 15-9 
OUNE o s505 Shenae 375°4 396°5 400-2 | 35-2 
Banking dept. reserve. 17-4 21-1 0:2 65:5 
% % %e 70 
“ Proportion” ....... 46 | 5:2 5-0; ib4 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital {14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,500 million to £1,550 million 
on March 25, 1955. 


ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
(1927= 100) 


HE 
PRICES 


Mar. 


ul , | Mar. 4, 
1952 1953 1955 





Cereals and meat.......... . 198-0 | 198-0 
Other foods .........-...5- | 194-3 | 191-7 | 1953 
WOKING oii iwiciscsin cisade } 232-2 214-0 214-1 
Wee ein os 2 9 S aad s | 388-6 359-4 362:4 
Miscellaneous .............: | 192-3 186-8 | 186 to 
Complete Index ............ L 226-2 | 2208 mit 
1919 a IDs oS. 8S | 3il-2 ws-7 |» sed 
of 
GOLD AND SILVER 
for gold was 


The Bank of England's official buying price (°C. - 
raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on oa 
14, 1949; and the’selling price to authorised erent — 
175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot cash prices Gull 
last week were as follows :— 


SILVER GOLD 
1985 [readon [New York] Bowtay | Bom 
per ouncejper ounce per 100 tolas} per * 
d. oi Rs. a. os s 
Mar. 19...... 74-0 85-25 158 15 
pee ete 14-0 | 85-25 | 1600 4) % : 
Shy ca ce Markets closed 157 15 } 
eee 74-0 | 85-25 | Market closed, 
cies 74-0 | 85°25 oP a4 
os ave yS 74-0 85-25 158 13 





— 


cC-OOrr 1 











1550,356,89 


343 119.4 
6,169,445 
15,900,655 


61,602, 993 
1,704,216 


428 496,739 
—<teencieeae 


bissioners of 


3 1546-8 





4,553,000, 
50 million 


ESALE 
= 106) 


War. 2, 
1953 


198-0 
195-5 
214-1 
3624 
186-2 


221-2 
B44 


————— 


gold was 
ptember 
ors from 
s during 
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|  6oMPANY MEETINGS 
| : 


eel 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


INCREASE IN BONUS 


MR G. P. S$. MACPHERSON’S ADDRESS 


The one hundred and twenty-seventh 
annual general meeting of The Standard 


| Life Assurance Company was held in Edin- 


burgh on March 24th with Mr G. P. S. Mac- 
pherson, OBE, TD, CA, in the chair. 

The general manager and actuary having 
read the auditor’s report, the chairman said: 
My Lord, ladies and gentlemen.—May 
take it to be your wish that the directors’ 
report, which is in your hands, be held as 

read ? 
I must, at the outset, refer with great 
sorrow to the death of Mr Walter Molson, 


are closely matched. 


Before I leave the Revenue account, there 
is one further matter to which I should 
like to refer. For many years it was our 
practice to transfer through the Revenue 
account each year a sum to inner reserve to 
increase the margin between the market 
values of the investments and the values at 
which they appeared in the balance sheet. 
In course of time this margin became very 
substantial and, some years ago, the annual 
transfer was discontinued. In view of the 
general fall in security prices over the past 
few years, however, the directors have on this 


method of saving. Naturally, different in- 
dividuals have different situations to meet, 
but the Standard can offer an attractive 
policy to meet each varying requirement. In 
this connection I would draw attention to 
the Company’s new retirement policy which 
provides income from a selected age, with 
the special feature that the instalments are 
guaranteed to continue for the first 15 years 
whether the life assured survives or not. 
Policies under this plan are proving of great 
assistance to many people in solving the 
problem of how best to provide for their 
dependants and to save for their own old 


board. Mr Molson served on that board for 
a period of almost 20 years, during half of 
which he was its chairman. He gave unspar- 
ingly of his time and experience to further- 
ing the company’s interests and our organi- 
sation in Canada greatly benefited from his 
wise leadership and judgment, particularly 
in connection with our growing property 
investments there. 


There have been other changes amongst 
our directors both at home and overseas. 
Mr J. B. Crawford, who had been a member 
of the head office board since 1942, tendered 
his resignation on his retirement from active 
business life in Edinburgh. This was 
accepted with great regret as we shall miss 
the experienced and level-headed counsel 
which the company always received from 
him during his period of office. In Canada 
we are fortunate in that Mr A. F. Baillie, 
who has been a member of our board there 
since 1933, agreed, despite his many other 
commitments, to take over the chairmanship 
temporarily in succession to Mr Molson ; 
and we are very glad to welcome as new 
directors, Mr A. C. Jensen, general manager 
of the Bank of Montreal, with which institu- 
tion we have had a long and intimate con- 
nection, and Mr A. L. Penhale, president 


and managing director of the Asbestos Cor-- 
poration, 


INCOME AND ASSETS EXPAND 


The report and accounts before you give 
@ picture of continued expansion. The 
Premium income, at £15,506,000, shows an 
increase of £2,207,000 over the previous 
year; and it is a great satisfaction to be 
able to report that, notwithstanding the cost 
Oo! transacting the record new business shown, 
the expense ratio is only 8.9 per cent. This 
Compares with last year’s figure of 9.3 per 
Cent, which itself was the lowest ever 
achiev ed in the history of the company. Our 
wietest income has also shown a substantial 
se and is now in excess of £4 million, 

Presenting a net rate of interest on our 
funds of £4 1s. 3d, per cent. 


es he change, which I foreshadowed last 
years in the rate used in the accounts for 
aaa _Canadian dollars into sterling 
$2.89 «2 or ‘been made and the rate of 
Dende the £ is now adopted both for the 
his a and for the United States dollar. 
din nea although desirable to conform 
taterial c Z with existing conditions, has no 
a ‘at elect on the company’s position, 

ur Canadian dollar assets and liabilities 


tice and the sum of £750,000 has been so 
transferred. 


From the balance sheet you will see that 
our total assets, at over £111 million, have 
increased by more than £13 million during 
the year. Notwithstanding the considerable 
fall in security prices which has taken place 
during the past few years and the stringent 
method employed in valuing our investments 
by using lowest market prices instead of the 
more usual middle market prices, the direc- 
tors were again able to certify that the aggre- 
gate value of our assets was in excess of the 
figure stated in the balance sheet. 


For the seventh successive year, we have 
transacted a record amount of new life assur- 
ance business. As can be seen from the 
report, the net total is £34,049,000, which 
includes £14,289,000 of group life assurances. 
Our new pension business, namely £8,063,000 
per annum, also constitutes a record. 


SAVINGS A NATIONAL NECESSITY 


Of our premium income of over 
£15 million some two-thirds is collected in 
the United Kingdom and the Republic of 
Ireland and we are grateful to our agents 
and to all who have assisted in building up 
this very large business. They have the 
satisfaction of knowing, not only that they 
have done well for those who,’ because of 
their advice, have taken assurance policies 
with the Standard, but also that they are 
performing a task of great national import- 
ance: for it is an overriding necessity of 


our economy that the flow of savings should’ 


be increased in order to finance the re-equip- 
ment and expansion of our industry and 
agriculture and to assist development over- 
seas. The premiums which we collect make 
a very real contribution to these vital savings. 


Though the needs of the national 
economy do to some extent influence the 
private individual, as a patriotic citizen, to 
save when he can, I believe the most com- 
pelling motive for saving is his desire to 
discharge his responsibilities to his family 
and to make provision for his retirement. 
For him, without any doubt, there is still 
no more attractive method of saving than 
by Life Assurance policies; not only do 
they combine a very safe and profitable 
method of accumulating savings by regular 
instalments over a period, but they provide, 
in the case of his earlier death, funds for 
his family probably much greater than he 
could have accumulated by any other 


The company has continued actively to 
promote corporate savings through the 
administration of pension schemes for 
employees. We were one of the small group 
of companies. which began to develop these 
schemes more than twenty-five years ago and 
in the intervening years we have built up a 
large and efficient pension organisation. As 
the complexities of this specialised business 
have increased, it has become more and more 
a subject for experts, and our specially 
trained staff take pride in keeping up to date 
with modern developments so that they can 
give each employer the best advice to suit 
his particular requirements. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


It has been said that the Twentieth Century 
belongs to Canada, and certainly everything 
points to a most impressive development of 
natural resources there and of the whole 
economy. The Standard has transacted 
business in Canada for some 120 years and 
we esteem it a privilege to be associated with 
and assist in the present growth of that great 
country. In the present prosperous condi- 
tions favourable opportunities arise and our 
Canadian organisation is expanding to take 
advantage of them ; as forecast last year, we 
have established a branch in Calgary and 
we hope soon to open additional branch 
offices. As you know, our Canadian dollar 
funds are maintained to match our Canadian 
liabilities, and, as they are growing rapidly, 
they are playing a useful part in Canadian 
development, particularly in connection with 
the financing through mortgages of residential 
and other buildings required as the result of 
the increase in population and industrial 
activity. We thank the eminent and very 
busy members of our Canadian board for 
placing their skill and knowledge so freely at 
the disposal of the Standard. 


Our two other active new business organi- 
sations overseas, in the West Indies and in 
Uruguay, continue to flourish and each pro- 
duced a record amount of new business last 
year. The steady expansion of our business 
in these countries has been a gratifying 
feature of our postwar development, and we 
are grateful to our local directors for the 
success with which they have promoted the 
Standard’s interests. 


In South Africa we ceased the transaction 
of new business over twenty years ago and 
have since then administered our business 
there through our valued agents, Messrs 
Samuel Thomson & Young, of Johannesburg. 
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On account of legislative requirements in 
South Africa, however, we entered into an 
agreement with the South African National 
Life Assurance Company, whereby, immedi- 
ately after November 15th last, that company 
assumed responsibility for our contracts. 
While it was with great regret that we parted 
company with our members in South Africa, 
we know that their interests will be well 
looked after. The necessary financial entries 
will be included in the current year’s 
accounts. 


COMPOUND BONUS OF 37s. 6d. 
PER CENT 


The year under review is the closing year 
of another triennium, during which the com- 
pany’s premium income has increased from 
£9,618,000 to £15,506,000 and its assets 
from £76 million to over £111 million. A 
triennial valuation of our liabilities fell due 
on November 15th last and this was carried 
out on bases of which details are set out in 
the report. In view of the substantially 
higher level of interest rates now ruling as 
compared with three years ago, we have on 
this occasion adopted a rate of 2} per cent 
in valuing our annuity liabilities in ‘place of 
the 24 per cent rate previously adopted. 


Relative to current financial conditions, the 


assumption of a rate of 23 per cent today 
is at least as strong as the assumption of a 
rate of 24 per cent at the end of 1949. On 
the other hand, we have valued our assurance 
liabilities on exactly the same interest basis 
as before, namely, 2 per cent. This was a 
strong basis in 1949; it is a stronger basis 
in the conditions of today. 


Notwithstanding the very stringent valua- 
tion bases adopted for both assets and liabili- 
ties, the surplus available has enabled the 
directors to declare for the three years 
1950-52 a bonus at the rate of 37s. 6d. per 
cent per annum under the ordinary rever- 
sionary bonus series ; this bonus is calculated 
upon the sum assured and existing bonuses 
attaching to the policies and is compounded 
on a triennial basis. The rate compares with 
one of 33s. per cent declared three years ago, 
which itself marked an increase over the 30s. 
per cent bonus declared during the war years. 
On account of our low rates of premium, a 
bonus at the high rate now declared renders 
the with profit policies of the Standard out- 
standingly attractive. I would not be so rash 
as to predict what the future holds in store 
in regard to bonuses ; but the fact that the 
directors have declared an intermediate bonus 
at the same rate, in respect of policies which 
become claims by death or maturity, is a 
measure of their confidence in the bonus 
earning capacity of the company. 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL MANAGER 
AND STAFFS 


We are greatly indebted to the members 
of our active and enthusiastic outdoor staff 
for the remarkable new business results. No 
matter how attractive are the contracts we 
have to offer, such results could not be 
achieved without loyal, hard work on their 
part. The outdoor staff in turn is supported 
by the efficient and willing co-operation of 
members of the indoor staff to whom our 
thanks are also due. And, finally, I refer 
with much appreciation to the work of our 
general manager, Mr Reid, and his head- 
quarters staff, to whose great technical skill, 
perspicacity and judgment we are all much 
beholden. 


I now move the formal adoption of the 
report, revenue accounts and balance sheet. 


Mr W. H. McGregor, in seconding this 
motion said: My Lord, ladies and gentle- 
men—lIt is always a pleasure to listen to a 
tale of success and today has been no ex- 
ception—record business at home and over- 
seas, an expanding premium income, a 


reduced expense ratio, a large increase in the 
funds and, to top everything off, a compound 
reversionary. bonus of 37s. 6d: per cent. 


I feel sure that I am expressing the senti- 
ments of the other participating policyholders 
when I say that I am very well satisfied with 
the progress of our company and I congratu- 
late you, sir, and your colleagues on the 
board on the result.of your wise guidance, 


and I also congratulate the officials and staff 


on their most efficient conduct of our affairs. 


I have much pleasure in seconding the 
adoption of the report and accounts for the 
past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE BEAUMONT 
PROPERTY TRUST, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on March 25th in 
London, Mr Cyril W. Black, JP, MP, 
FRICS, FAI, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


The net profit for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1952, amounted to £68,483, after 
providing £71,987 for income tax and profits 
tax. Compared with the previous year, the 
net profit shows an increase of £12,619 and 
the amount payable in respect of income tax 
and profits tax an increase of £8,688. To 
the profit for the year there must be added 
the sum of £32,478 brought in from the pre- 
vious year, making a total sum of £100,961 
available for appropriation, 


During the year, an additional subsidiary 
company has been acquired, as yqur company 
has purchased the whole of the issued share 
capital of Rye Lane Public Traders Limited, 
a company owning the freehold of the large 
and prosperous arcade shop property known 
as ‘The Bargain Centre, Rye Lane, Peckham, 
It is anticipated that this purchase will prove 
profitable to your company. 


All our subsidiary companies have made 
satisfactory progress during the year and have 
declared dividends on their preference and 
ordinary capital amounting to a total of 
£97,625 gross, leaving, after deduction of 
imcome tax, a net amount of £51,253. 


DIVIDEND 7} PER CENT 


Your directors recommend a final dividend 
on the ordinary shares of 5 per cent, less 
income tax, making a total of 74 per cent, 
less income tax, for the year. The total 
dividend of 7} per cent is more than fully 
covered by the profits derived from the let- 
ting of properties, and the profits realised 
from the sale of properties, less the taxation 
liability applicable thereto, have been retained 
in the company for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing reserves. 

The repair of war damage has been com- 
pleted and extensive maintenance repairs 
carried out to our properties. The com- 
panies’ properties are, in the opinion of your 
directors, in an excellent state of repair, and 
likely to produce a steady income for many 
years to come, 


Building costs are so high that the rents 
which have to be charged for newly erected 
properties. are very greatly in excess of the 
rents charged by us for similar properties of 
prewar construction. Your directors are 
accordingly of opinion that your companies’ 
properties should continue well let, and they 
accordingly view the future with confidence, 


The report was adopted. 
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SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


SIR JOHN CRAIG’S REVIEW of 
SOUND POSITION 


The seventieth annual general meeting of 
the Scottish Mutual Assurance Society ‘a 
held on March 25th in Glasgow. . 


Sir John Craig, CBE, DL, LLD (1) 


the chair. 
man), in the course of his speech, ids Fe 
report this year covers both the year and the 
guinquennium ending on December 31s |as: 
and I propose to deal first with the year 1957 


For each of the three previous years we 
were able to report record new business 
figures, but last year, although we wrote 
larger number of policies than in 195}, the 
average sum assured was smaller and our 
total net new sums assured fell to just over 
£24 million. The year was a disappointing 
one for our field staff, and we look forward to 
better things in this Coronation Year. 


The net life premium income has increased 
by. just over £96,000 following an increase of 
£132,000 in the previous year. 


The interest income shows a substantial 
increase both gross and net. The gross rate 
of interest earned on the life funds is up 
from £4 16s. 10d. per cent in the previous 
year to £5 Is. 4d. per cent, an increase of & 
4s.6d.-per cent. This increase is accounted for 
mainly by increased dividends on our hold- 
ings of ordinary shares and because of ih 
advantageous terms on which our new money 
has been invested. The net rate of interest 
is up from £3 18s. 2d. per cent to £4 3s. 2d. } 
per cent, an increase of 5s. per cent. 


The life fund has increased by £839,000, 


but this includes the special transfer of 
£131,000 annuity consideration money which 
really refers to earlier years. The increase 
applicable to 1952 is therefore £708,000, 


which is a record for the Society 


ASSET VALUE 


The important point about assets appearing 
in a balance sheet is whether they are worth 
what they are stated to be. In connection 
with the quinquennial investigation the direc- 
tors have carefully considered this matter, and 
after reviewing all the investments are satis- 
fied that our assets are worth more than the 
amounts shown. 


The valuation of the liabilities has been 
made on the same bases as five years ago. 
The rate of interest assumed in the valuation 
of the life assurance contracts is again 2} pet 
cent and of the annuity contracts 3 per cent, 
which compare with an average rate of 
£3 14s. Id. per cent earned on the funds in 
the quinquennium. 

The surplus in the life fund is £636,240, 
and the directors have declared a bonus of 
30s. per cent per annum at a cost of £561,476, 
leaving £74,764 to be carried forward. This 
is an increase of 5s. per cent on the bonus 
declared five years ago, and I am sure you 
will agree that it is a satisfactory result. 
Further, the directors have decided that until 
further notice claims arising under policies 
by death or maturity will receive an inter 
mediate bonus at the full rate declared 
respect of the last quinquennium, namely, 
30s. per cent per annum. 


No one can say what the future may hold, 
but I can say that at the moment prospects 
are good and I am satisfied that a polit) 
with The Scottish Mutual will prove 4 good 
investment. ‘The financial position of the 
Society is sound, the mortality experience 8 


good and the rate of interest earned is sub- 
-stantial. 


The report. and accounts were adopted. 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY 


YEAR OF OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 


RESULT OF EFFORT, ENTERPRISE AND INVESTMENT 


SIR CYRIL F. ENTWISTLE ON THE GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of The Decca Record Company, Limited, was 
held on March 23rd at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Sir Cyril F.. Entwistle, QC, MC (the 
chairman), presided and in the course of his 
speech said: Dealing first with the consoli- 
dated profit and loss account for the year 
ended March 31, 1952, it will be seen that 
the balance from trading account amounts to 
£1,200,414, an increase of £548,906 over the 
previous year. The profit for the year before 
taxation amounted to £800,539, against com- 
parative figures of £362,572 and £87,579 for 
the two previous years. Taxation, together 
with amounts set aside for equalisation of 
income tax re capital allowances, amounted 
to a total of £422,689, leaving the net profit 
for the year after tax at £377,850, against 
{257,938 for the previous year. A sum of 
£140,000 has been transferred to capital 
reserve against development. We are recom- 
mending a final dividend of 100 per cent, 
less tax, on the Ordinary shares, making 
the total for the year 150 per cent, less tax. 
After providing for the dividends, the 
balance carried forward of the parent com- 
pany and subsidiaries amounted to £268,733, 
an icrease on the year of £119,675. 


The consolidated profits are far in excess 
of those of any previous year, and I feel sure 
you will regard them as entirely satisfactory. 
They are the result of long years of effort, 
enterprise and investment, and we can claim 
that we have never shrunk from embarking 
on any enterprise that we felt would be in 
the best long-term interest of the business, 
and that once having committed ourselves 
we have persevered in our efforts to reach 
the desired goal, whatever difficulties and 
disappointment we may have experienced. 


_ As there would appear to be no possibility 
in the near future of the conversion of our 
ordinary shares into shares of no par value 
we have decided to recommend the 
capitalisation of £504,690 of share premiums 
and £15,632 from general feserve to be 
utilised in the writing up of the shares from 
2 par value of 1s. each to a par value of 5s. 
each. It is also proposed to increase the 
authorised capital by £250,000. A small 
portion of this is required in connection with 
the capitalisation and the balance will remain 
unissued, for we have no intention of making 
a new issue of shares at the present time. 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


Last year I said that on the record side 
‘he most important features were the growth 
n the demand for our long playing records, 
with a rapidly growing catalogue of world- 
famous artists, a great expansion of exports, 
which with record-making material for the 
frst time exceeded the total of £1 million, 
and I referred to the major improvement in 
the operations of the London Gramophone 
Corporation, New York. That subsidiary 
made a substantial profit for the year, which 
's included in the consolidated account. 
Teldec, in Germany, made further progress, 
und Decca Italiana S.p.A. was formed in 
Ttaly, the control being held by Decca Hold- 
ne Limited. I am glad to say that both 
the German and Italian companies are 
making profits, 


ne Deces Marine Radar made substantial 
‘cadway with 800 new installations, just 


double those of the previous year. Exports 
showed a marked increase, with a further 
expansion in the overseas service organisa- 
tion to cope with the growing demand for 
efficient service in all quarters of the globe. 

Contracts for hiring Decca Navigator 
equipment were also double those of the 
previous year. The North British chain of 
transmitters was brought into operation, and 
the contract placed with our licensees Societe 
Fraficaise Radio-Electrique by the French 
Government for the erection of a Decca 
transmitting chain in France. The German 
chain erected by our licensees the Tele- 
funken Company was opened by the German 
Minister of Transport, and British European 
Airways decided to fit their planes with the 
Decca Navigator. 

Unremitting research and development in 
both radar and navigator fields was con- 
tinued and large sums of money under this 
head were provided. Combined exports 
of the company and its subsidiaries for the 
year reached a total more than 50 per cent 
greater than those of the previous year. 


EXPANSION OF TRADE IN 
DOLLAR MARKETS 


I referred last year to the slackening in 
world trade and to increasing import restric- 
tions. The virtual closing of various im- 
portant markets caused a drop in our exports 
of records during the first few months of the 
new financial year. I am glad to say however 
that although conditions in this respect have 
remained more or less unchanged, we have 
been able to make up for the markets lost, 
we hope only temporarily, by an expansion 
in exports to other countries, particularly to 
the USA and Canada where we have 
directed so much intensive effort. 

We have maintained our position in the 
USA as the third largest selling classical 
line, well ahead of the next nearest competi- 
tor. In Canada we have achieved at least 
equal success. 

In the fifteen months since January l, 
1952, we have collected in cash dollars 
equivalent to over £750,000 from record 
sales alone in the USA and Canada, which 
I think we can claim to be a remarkable 
achievement. Profits of the London Gramo- 
phone Corporation, the name of which we 
are proposing to change to London Records 
Incorporated, show a substantial increase for 
the year. Despite its inevitable ups and 
downs we shall finish the year with sales of 
records in the home market ahead of those 
of the previous year. 

Sales of television, radio and gramophones 
suffered during the summer with the usual 
seasonal decline in business. Thanks largely 
to our large-scale projection television and 
our television-radio-gramophone combina- 
tion set sales have forged ahead since Sept- 
ember last and we can look for a satisfactory 
result on the year’s trading in this division 
of our activities. 


THE NAVIGATOR 


The business of the Decca Navigator has 
continued to expand, new hirings during the 
current year being at a greater rate than 
those of the previous year. Contracts, in- 
cluding those of our licensees, have now 
reached the figure of 2,000 separate installa- 
tions, and the value to the mariner of the 
system with its high degree of accuracy and 
reliability has been demonstrated most 


strikingly during the exceptional weather 
experienced these last few months. 


MARINE RADAR 


Pirther striking progress has been made 
in the field of marine radar, total contracts of 
ships of all classes, including contracts with 
over 550 British and overseas shipowners, 
now exceed a total of 2,700. The largest 
single contract received recently was from 
William Cory and Sons, Limited, for fitting 
26 ships, 


Substantial dollar contracts have been 
placed with us by the NATO authorities 
for the supply of befh Decca radar and Decca 
navigation receivers for naval forces in 
Europe. In negotiations leading to these 
contracts an important part was played by 
our subsidiary company in New York, which 
is also now entering the US market with 
Decca radar, as well as extending and super- 
vising the service organisation throughout the 
country. 


WATERPROOF RADAR 


An interesting recent introduction has been 
the first waterproof radar display for use on 
an open bridge in all weather conditions. 
This new display has passed successfully 
through the most rigorous tests and should 
prove a valuable addition to our range. 


A radar plotter has also been introduced 
as a supplementary refinement to Decca 
radar, to allow direct plotting on the face 
of the radar display, ensuring extreme 
rapidity and accuracy in forecasting move- 
ments of other vessels. Since March 3ist 
last, over £1 million of Decca marine radar 
has been exported, which is convincing proof 
of the merits of the equipment, which we 
believe to be more extensively fitted than that 
of any other marine radar equipment in the 
world. 


EXPANSION IN EXPORTS 


The most striking feature of the trading 
for the current year of the company and its 
subsidiaries has been a further advance in 
export sales. These will amount for the 
year to approximately £2,400,000, of which 
£670,000 will have been on account of the 
dollar area. By comparison, the relative 
figures for the financial year ended March 
31, 1947, were £255,000 and £93,000. Even 
more striking is the fact that from January 1, 
1952, to date over {£1 million has been 
collected in cash on account of dollar sales. 
I feel that we are justified in taking pride in 
this remarkable effort. 


With regard to the future, we shall con- 
tinue to do our utmost to expand our 
business at home and overseas and to in- 
crease our profits which is, as I mentioned 
last year, the only sanction we know. In so 
doing we believe that we are not only 
furthering the well-being of our shareholders 
and employees, but are doing our part in 
improving the trade of the country, on which 
the livelihood of all of us depends, and also 
carrying our share in the development and 
manufacture of equipment on which the 
security of the country is based. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

At a subsequent extra-ordinary general 
meeting the capitalisation proposals were 
approved. 
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G. R. HERRON AND SON 
(HOLDINGS) 


(Wool Merchants and Topmakers, Wool Combers, Wool Scourers, 
_Fellmongers and Leather Dressers) 


TRADING DIFFICULTIES SURMOUNTED 


MILLS WORKING TO FULL CAPACITY 


MR F. J. HILL ON PROPOSED BONUS ISSUE 


The fiftieth ordinary general meetifig of 
G. R. Herron and Son (Holdings) Limited, 
was held on March 25th in London, Mr F, J. 
Hill (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
October 31, 1952: 


In accordance with the resolution passed 
at an extraordinary gen meeting of G. R. 
Herron and Son, Li , on March 26, 
1952, that company’s name was changed to 
G. R. Herron and Son (Holdings) Limited, 
and it ceased to carry on business as: a 
trading concern as from March 31, 1952, 
while its assets were disposed of to a new 
private company which was formed to 
acquire them. The new company was regis- 
tered on February 27, 1952, with the name 
of G. R. Herron and Son (Merchants and 
Topmakers), Limited. This company’s 
name was subsequently changed to G- R. 
Herron and Son, Limited. 


Your company now owns the whole of 
the share capital of two subsidiaries— 
namely, G. R. Herron and Son, Limited, and 
Walker Holdsworth and Company, Limited, 
which are operating concerns and provide 
the income for G. R. Herron and Son (Hold- 
ings), Limited. The results of the two sub- 
‘sidiaries are shown in the _ consolidated 
accounts of the three companies. 


TRADING CONDITIONS . 


You will, no doubt, wish me to give you 
some information in regard to the activities 
of G. R. Herron and Son, Limited, which is 
the trading concern of the group, Walker 
Holdsworth and Company, Limited, being a 
processing concern which works exclusively 
for G. R. Herron and Son, Limited, and has 
no outside business. At the beginning’ of the 
financial year on November 1, 1951, the wool 
trade generally continued very much in the 
doldrums and- the outlook was extremely 
gloomy. There was a complete lack of in- 
terest by the public in purchasing all types 
of textile goods, with the result that whole- 
salers and retailers, in the hope that they 
would be able to buy at lower prices later on, 
made no attempt to replace falling stocks. 


In the meantime the price of wool, which 
had rallied sharply but unconvincingly in the 
autumn of 1951, started to sag again and 
continued to fall steadily until the end of 
March, 1952, by which time prices for 
Merinos were back to the level of ‘the 
previous September, and Crossbreds were 
considerably lower. 


In April the first signs of some slight 
return of confidence became apparent and 
the price of wool began to harden again and, 
with the exception of one short-lived break 
in early September, continued to rise steadily 
until the end of the financial year. 


Trade, however, remained lifeless and the 
depression was not really over until the un- 
seasonable cold snap early in September 
caused the public to take an active interest 
in buying woollens. Towards the end of the 
financial year, business was i y 
good and in the last two months of it we 


actually sold more tops than ever before in 
a similar period. During the period of 
depression to which I have referred the aver- 
age combing activity-in the trade dropped to 
little over 50 per cent, but I am glad to say 
that activity in our mills never fell below 80 
per cent, This was largely due to our export 
trade which held up remarkably well, 
actually showing a slight increase compared 
with the previous year. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


In view of the very unpromising conditions 
which prevailed for most of the year, I think 
you will agree that it is a matter for some 
satisfaction that we have been able to increase 
our trading profit for the period by about 
£12,000. You will also doubtless have noted 
the cash position which shows a credit balance 
of £35,000, as against. an overdraft of 
£159,000 at the close of our financial year 
on October 31, 1951. 


I think all items in the balance sheet will 
be clear to- you and do not require any com- 
ment from me. There is one exception, how- 
ever, about which I think I should say a word 
or two, and that is the tax recoverable of 
£85,287. This has resulted from the company 
ceasing to carry on business as a trading 
concern, but against this must be set the pro- 
vision for future taxation in the new operating 
company, G. R. Herron and Son, Ltd. This 
will be built up out of that company’s profits 
and at the date of the accounts covering the 
period under review stands at £40,000. This 
represents the amount available from the new 
subsidiary company’s net profits for the period 
April Ist to October 31, 1952, after providing 
for profits tax and income tax on the whole 
of such profits. At present rates, you will 
appreciate that it would not be practicable to 
provide fully out of one year’s profits for 
future as well as current tax liability. 


COMBING PLANTS 


I am pleased to be able to report that the 
two combing plants owned by your company’s 
subsidiaries have been brought to a high 
state of efficiency, and replacement of old 
machinery has practically been completed. In 
Bradford a great deal of maintenance work 
which was formerly done by outside con- 
tractors is now carried out by our own work- 
shops which have been equipped for this 
special purpose. This has resulted in a very 
material saving in the cost of running repaits 
and upkeep generally. 


CURRENT FINANCIAL YEAR 


Since the beginning of the present financial 
year on November 1, 1952, trade has con- 


“tinued good and our mills are working to full 


capacity. We are living in times of great un- 
certainty and unrest, and nobody can see very 
far ahead, but at the present time profits are 
being earned at a satisfactory level, and the 
indications are that trading ts at the end 
of the company’s year on 3lst next 
should, unless anything very unforeseen 
occurs, be fully equal to those shown by the 
accounts now under review. © 
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Iam sure you will join me in 


appreciation of the Co-Operative ood aa 
effort given to the company by al! empbinel 
in * itp Service. The past financial year 
especially at-the beginning, was a ve,. lifficule 
one for all concerned. Tr 

I think it will be appropriate if [ + ke this 
opportunity to inform you that your board 
consider that the issued capital of the compan 
should be brought more into line; ro 
money actually employed in the bu I 
order to do this, steps have beer n = 
obtain from the Capital Issues Commi. 
permission to issue free to registered holder, 
of the or shares one new share for every 
one such share held. It is intended the 
mew shares shall rank for all dividends in 
respect of the current financial year. Yo wijj 
in due course receive formal notice of this 
proposal provided the necessary s\nction ‘. 
obtained to carry it out. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and 
a final dividend of 9 per cent and bonus of 


5 per cent, making 20 per cent for the year 
on the ordinary shares, was approved. _ 





GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
AND OTHER SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT 


DIVIDEND OF 9 PER CENT 
MR H. C. DRAYTON’S SPEECH 


The eighty-first annual general mecting of 


- the Governments Stock and Other Securi- 


ties Investment Company, Limited, was held 
on March 24th, in London. 


Mr H. C, Drayton, the chairman, who 
presided, said: The revenue for the year 
amounted to £176,900. After deducting ex- 
penses, di ” fees, debenture interest 
and income tax, there remains a net amount 
available for distribution of £64,600. After 
paying our preference dividend and 9 per 
cent on the deferred ordinary stock, there is 
£20,700. remaining. Your directors recom- 
mend that £9,000 of this should be trans- 
ferred to the provision for the diminution of 
values of investments and that the balance 
of £11,700 be transferred to revenue reserve 
account, making that account £116,500. That 
reserve has suffered income tax, and at the 
current rate of income tax it amounts to 
34.8 per cent on the deferred ordinary stock. 


INVESTMENTS 


On the back page of the report we give 
you the categories into which the invest- 
ments of this company are divided and we 
show the split-up on valuation. That method 
does not show the amount of money we have 
put into debentures, preference and ordinary 
stocks, and you may like me to give you the 
figures. The percentage of our funds m- 
vested in debentures and debenture s‘ocks |s 
23.19 per cent; in preference shares and 
stocks 13.82 per cent ; and in ordinary stocks 
62.99 per cent. You will see from that 
split-up that our investments in debentures 
during the year have increased both on the 
valuation percentage and on the cost per- 


We also have in our balance shec' 


un- 


quoted investments amounting to 27.” prt 
cent on cost. These investments comprise 
no less than 131 investments, and the sp!(-uP 


on cost of those investments is: Debentures, 
24.83 per cent; preference shares, 94+ Pe 


cent, and ordinary shares, 65.73 per cent. 
You will appreciate that those unquoted 


investments vary from year to year % and 


when some of them become quoted, and since 
the turn of the year one of our bigs'sh 1 
vestments has since been put on the market 
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a company Which had an earning 
490,000 last year, and next year, 
of course, it will feature among the quoted 


i is The company to which I refer 
stmen 
Covent} Radiator & Presswork Holdings, 

Limited 


jt is 
capacity of 4 


RIGHTS ISSUE 


The directors have issued to the stock- 
holders the right to take up one ordinary 
share for every £13 of deferred stock they 
now hold at par. That right is of value as 
the shares command a premium in the 
market of approximately 2s. 3d, to 2s. 6d. per 
right per share, so that any stockholder who 
cannot take up his rights can sell them. 


THE OUTLOOK 


When we meet, I try to give you some idea 
of what the revenue for the current year is 
going to be. This year is not going to be 
an easy one to forecast. We have had certain 
increases in dividends and we have had 
decreases, but I think you may take it the 
Directors would not have issued as rights to 
shareholders £50,000 of mew stock if they 
had not felt they would be able to pay the 
same dividend for the current year as they 
have paid for the year under review. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business duly transacted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the alteration to the Articles of 
Association that all stock shall be transfer- 
able in units of £1 or multiples thereof, was 
sanctioned, and resolutions were passed 


approving the increase of the company’s 
capital to £1,363,231 by the creation of 
150,000 new shares of {£1 -each, and their 
conversion, as and when issued, into stock. 


EASTBOURNE MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


STRONG POSITION 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting 
of the Eastbourne Mutual Building Society 
was held on March 25th in Eastbourne. 


Mr Laurence A. Caffyn, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: The state- 
ment of affairs as disclosed in the balance 
sheet indicates a strong position of which 
any building society, or indeed any other 
similar organisation, can well be proud. The 
reserves have now reached the satisfactory 
figure of a quarter of a million pounds. The 
Society has in readily realisable form securi- 
hes of a sum in excess of 10 per cent of the 
total assets of the Society. . 


During the year the Building Society 
Movement, in common with all who realise 
the vital need of this country to spend less 
than it earns, has devoted itself to fostering 
the savings habit. The Society offers the 
ide l medium for this effort, and small 
regular savers are welcome members. Savings 

vell secured, and not liable to capital 
Cepreciation and bear a good rate of interest. 
‘n addition to regular savings, the Society 
4'so offers a very good return to the investor 
who wishes to be sufe of his capital. I 
Would especially draw attention to the very 
Freat security offered by this Society to its 
Cepositors, Each pound invested on deposit 
‘s secured by assets valued in the balance 
Shect at £7 13s, 6d, 


“though your beard, as usual, exercised 
very great care in the mortgage advance 
“cparument last year, it was found possible 
“° sevance approximately £90,000 more than 
- wee year 1951. Your board hopes to play 
‘s lull part in the rehousing of the people in 
“er own homes. The report was adopted, 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
LIMITED 


IMPORTANT CHEMICAL AND 


ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENTS 


MR KENNETH M. CHANCE ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
British Industrial Plastics, Limited, was held 
on March 26th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., Mr Kenneth 
M. Chance, the chairman, presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The period since the end of the war 
has provided a succession of speeches or 
Statements at annual meetings recording the 
continued expansion of your company in 
many directions. New factories have been 
built, old ones equipped with modern plant 
and machinery, and on the chemical side new 
processes have been developed and old pro- 
cesses improved. On the engineering side a 
new subsidiary has been formed ; the build- 
ing housing it is now being extended and 
will be furnished with modern machine tools 
for the manufacture of moulding and pellet- 
ing machines both based on new principles 
and accepted as the most up to date in the 
wofld. 

This great expansion of the material side 
of the business of your group has been 
accompanied by a continuous expansion of 
turnover and revenue until the year under 
review. 


FALL AND RECOVERY 


A recession was overdue but its incidence 
was so sudden and severe that your directors 
thought it right to advise shareholders of the 
position in an interim report. Within a few 
months a recovery took place and formed the 
subject of a second report briefly stating that 
fact. 


The accounts in your hands may be sum- 
marised as follows. Although £262,000 has 
been spent on capital extensions during the 
period and £82,000 written off stocks, net 
current assets have been reduced by only 
£146,000 and, after deducting liabilities 
including the unsecured notes, stand at 
£887,172, including bank balances of 
£345,308 ; the contingency reserve remains 
untouched at £90,600; £8,250 has been 
written off goodwill, £7,130 added to capital 
reserves and the amount carried forward is 
increased by [16,000 to £149,351, after pay- 
ing the dividend of 12} per cent recom- 
mended by your directors. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION 


It was the fall in cash which caused me 
most anxiety during the recession last year. 
When application was made to the Capital 
Issues Committee for leave to make the issue 
of shares at five shillings per share, which 
was taken up in 195], the objects for which 
provision was t6 be made were set out in 
detail and emphasis was laid upon the fact 
that no provision was included for additional 
working capital or for additional capital for 
BIP Engineering, Limited, in order to clear 
the way for a further issue to cover these 
requirements. 


Since June, 1951, prices of raw materials 
have risen substantially, so that the require- 
ments for working capital have increased, 
and before long upwards of £200,000 will 
have been spent on BIP_ Engineering, 
Limited. 

_A thorough review has, been made of the 
financial situation, with the result that your 
directors consider that it should be possible 
to meet these requirements without asking 


for additional finance within the foreseeable 
future. 


CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


On the chemical side you have now three 
factories at Oldbury. The original factory, 
modernised and extended to a capacity for 
making moulding powders five times what it 
was in 1945, with flexibility to make it admir- 
ably: suited to manufacture new types of 
moulding powders as they are developed. A 
second factory has been equipped with 
modern plant for the production of a variety 
of synthetic resins. A third is furnished with 
every device based on past experience for the 
economic production of aminoplastic mould- 
ing powders. 


The steps, referred to in the first interim 
report, to develop the use of melamine 
mouldings for tableware, are definitely. 
promising, and although these are confined 
at present to canteens and other public places 
of refreshment there can be little doubt but 
that the demand will spread to homes when 
the advantages over china or porcelain that 
melamine tableware presents are recognised 
in this country as they have been ~in the 
United States. 


The demand for Beetle resins for use in 
textiles is growing month by month and 
should continue to increase as the merits of 
textiles thus treated are fully appreciated. 
The same remark applies to the use of amino- 


plastic resins for several other industries. © 


New moulding powders, with qualities 
designed to meet special needs, will be forth- 
coming in due course. 


Last of all and, from the long-term view- 
point highly important, is the combination 
of glass fibre with yet another range of resins 
for which we have the advantage of the 
patents and knowledge of the American 
Cyanamid Company, by far the largest 
makers of these resins in the United States. 
If ever the term “ unbreakable ” could rightly 
be applied to any product it would be to 
articles made from this combination. The 
main interest of your group in this business 
will be the supply of resins for the production 
of which ample plant has already been 
installed. 


ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENTS 


On the engineering side, the equipment 
of your moulding factory at Streetly with the 
most efficient moulding machines in the 
world has proceeded rapidly and before long 
will be completed. That factory will play 
its part in making finished articles from glass 
fibre and resins. 


The factory in Birmingham of BIP Tools, 
Limited, for the production of moulds and 
dies for: the plastics. industry, has been 
doubled in size and the replacement of 
worn-out machine tools by the most modern 
is well on towards completion, with highly 
satisfactory results. . 


The newest subsidiary, BIP Engineering, 
Limited, at present still in the development 
stage though it has delivered nearly £200,000 
worth of moulding machines, should by the 
end of this year have its building extended 
and fitted with new machinery to meet the 
demands for its products on profitable lines. 


In addition to the- moulding machines, 
which have proved themselves to be highly 
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efficient and economical in operation, that 
subsidiary has put on the market. a new type 
of pelleter. It is already clear that this 
machine will find uses outside as well as 
within the plastics industry as its merits 
become known and the demand is likely to 
be substantial. It is economical in price and 
in performance, 


Your directors recently sent the sales 
manager of that company to North America 
and prospects of orders from the United 
States and Canada are so promising that 
arrangements are being made for permanent 
representation in those countries. There are 
other new developments on the engineering 
side of your group, but it is premature to 
refer to these until they have been proved 
by longer practical trial than has yet been 
possible. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Business generally is too jumpy at present 
for any reliable forecast of the immediate 
future, but I am by no means despondent of 
the results for the current year so long as 
they are not expected to compare with those 
of the boom year of 1951. 


The first four months have provided 
reasonable profits, stocks must be re- 
plenished, a setback in February has been 
followed by some increase in orders and, 
with the removal of uncertainties as to the 
incidence of Purchase Tax and a modicum 
of help to industry from the coming Budget, 
I look for a marked recovery in the business 
of your company thereafter. 


In that I may be wrong, but, taking the 
long view, I am more confident than ever of 
the future prosperity of your group. The 
money that you have supplied since the war 
has been well spent, new inventions are 
proving their worth, and others are in 
prospect, and as your newest factories come 
into full commission that expenditure should 
justify itself in reducing costs and increasing 
production arid revenues for many years to 
come. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the dividend of 124 per cent was 
approved. 





SIXTY MINUTE CLEANERS 


CAUSES OF REDUCTION IN PROFITS 
POSITION IMPROVING 
MR J. WILSON NICOL’S STATEMENT 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Sixty Minute Cleaners Limited was held 
on March 24 within the company’s registered 
office, Annfield House, Maule Street, Car- 
noustie, Mr J. Wilson Nicol (chairman and 
joint managing director) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Alex. J. Hay) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts and which was »taken 
as read: 


I have pleasure in submitting the nine- 
teenth report of the directors of the com- 
pany, together with the balance sheet of the 
parent company and the consolidated profit 
and loss account and balance sheet of the 
parent company and subsidiaries for the year 
ended November 16, 1952. 


The trading profits of the group this year 
amount to £75,884. This compares with a 
figure last year of £159,312. The very 
material reduction in trading profits is prin- 
cipally due to an unsatisfactory year’s trading 
in the subsidiaries which have this year 


shown a loss of £31,213 (after certain minor 
adjustments), against a profit of £36,570 last 


year, 
DRY CLEANING RECESSION 


So far as the company’s dry cleaning 
business is concerned there has been a slight 
recession from the peak figures of the pre- 
vious year resulting in a decrease in turn- 
over of about 4 per cent, notwithstanding 
an increase in price which took effect in 
May, 1951, and which is now reflected for 
the first time for a full year. The drop in 
trading profit, when compared with the 
previous year’s figure, is £15,645. 


The dry cleaning side of the business for 
the year now current is improving again 
and your directors are pursuing their stated 
policy of expansion and have eliminated 
three unremunerative shops. During the 
year under review new branches have been 
acquired at 141, Leith Street, Edinburgh, 
and at 47, St. Peter’s Street, Canterbury. 
We have closed down our Pudding Lane, 
Maidstone, shop and have transferred our 
business there to more commodious premises 
at 14, Mill Street. Three branches, namely 
those at Pinner, Wembley and Harrow, have 
been discontinued during the year as they 
were non-remunerative, but the leases of 
two of these premises have been disposed 
of at reasonable premiums and the third 
shop has been retained and has been sub-let 
at a profit rental. 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


With regard to the subsidiaries we have 
had a poor year. You will recall that I 
warned shareholders last year that the future 
of the clothing industry was difficult to fore- 


cast and in fact the year had proved a ~ 


difficult one. Actually the subsidiaries, L. 
Pieters and Company (Glasgow), Limited, 
and Peter Pan (Coats), Limited, have made 
losses of £21,147 after allowing £12,700 for 
income tax adjustment in respect of losses, 
this having been credited before arriving at 
the final figure. I told you at the end of 
the last financial year that the textile trades 
had been going through a difficult time par- 
ticularly during the autumn of 1951 and 
unfortunately that state of affairs continued 
until the autumn of 1952. 


Sales were most difficult to effect and 
there was a material fall in turnover at 
remunerative prices. “Further stock losses 
were incurred, but I am glad to report that 
sales of our Peter Pan garments are now 
steadily improving and with economies in 
costs, which we have put into effect during 
recent months, I am hopeful that trading 
from these subsidiaries will this year show 
a reasonable return. A strenuous effort is 
being made to reduce our administrative and 
overhead expenses. 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


_In view of the decreased profit, due prin- 
cipally as I say to the losses in the sub- 
sidiary companies, your directors have been 
forced to reduce the final dividend to one of 
15 per cent, making the total dividend for 
the year 30 per cent against 75 per cent 
for the previous financial year. 


The unfortunate trading experience of the 
last year is in no way due to the lack of 
effort or enthusiasm of the staff and workers 
in Our organisation, to whom I should like 
to express our thanks for their efforts. 


The report and accounts were a 
and the dividend as revit gs 
approved. : 


The retiring directors, Mr William Brad- 
burn and Mr Charles E. Ross, were re- 
elected; and the remuneration of the 


McBain, havi 


auditors, Messrs G, and J. 
been fixed, the proceedings 
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MITCHELL COTTS g 
COMPANY 


GROUP’S RECORD RESULTS 


The annual general meetin 
ee Ot Oh 
Cotts & Company Limited will oe 
on April 15th, in London. = 


The following is an extract from the State 
ment by the chairman, Mr H.C. Drayton 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts: _ 


When the issue of 1,305 
shares at 13s. each was ma 
your directors expressed 
the oe for the year to 
not ess than those for the previous 
The accounts show that itis’ foceaan oe 
justified, the trading profit having increased 
by £240,528 to a new record of £1,767 208 
and, after providing £900,000 for taxation 
and making the necessary adjustments for 
munority interests, capital profits, etc he 
net profit at £719,065 is the highes y 
achieved by the group. e 


After providing for the preferenc i 
dends and the ordinary dividend of oe 
cent, of which the second interim of 15 per 
cent was paid on the increased capital, the 
sum of £548,771 was available for appropria. 
tion. Your directors decided to transfer 
£250,000 to"general reserve and {100,000 to 
contingencies and investment reserve and to 
recommend the payment of £50,000 to the 
trustees of the staff auxiliary pension fund 
The balance of £148,771 increases the carry 
forward to £802,949. 


200 Ordinary §s, 
de in May, 1952 
the opinion that 
June 30th would 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The companies operating in the Unit 
Kingdom, including the Bis calen 
have all shown good results. Our exports 
from the United Kingdom totalled about 
£8,650,000. Efforts are being made with the 
help of our overseas companies to develop 
new trade which we hope will more than 
offset any reduction in exports to those terri- 


tories which are adversely affected by 
economic conditions and by currency 
restrictions, 


Our London Shipping Companies’ profits 
were satisfactory and, while the group's 
accounts for the current year will also include 
good shipping figures, present rates of freight 
leave little margin for depreciation and profit. 


The decline in turnover in our coal busi- 
ness, to which reference was made last year, 
was partially offset by diversion to other 
sources of supply, as a result of which the 
profits in this section did not suffer to the 
extent which might have been anticipated. 


- Our South African group has continued to 
progress and again made the largest contribu- 
tion to the year’s results. Reference was 
last year to contracts undertaken by one of 
our South African companies for uranium 
plants for several of the gold mining com- 
panies. Additional orders have been secured 
and it is hoped that the leading position 
attained by our subsidiary will provide them 
with substantial work, in this field alone, for 
several years to come. They also have under 
construction a large extraction plant for 
diamond mines in Tanganyika. : 

The statement then reviews the group's 
other overseas interests and continues: 
regards the current financial year I would not 
wish you to count on another record, but 
from the estimates so far received I have no 
reason to expect unsatisfactory results. Our 
position enabled us during the past 
to meet without difficulty the big change 
ich took place in world trading conditions, 
should give us confidence in our 4 
face whatever new developments the future 
y hold. 


uy 
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NATIONAL BANK OF 
INDIA 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
MR J. K. MICHIE’S STATEMENT 


annual general - meeting of the 
siceeel Bank of India, Limited, will be held 
on April 14th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman (Mr J; K. 
Michie) relating to the accounts for 1952: 


The total of the consolidated balance sheet 
shows a reduction of £3,816,532 to 
(143,467,142, which in the conditions met 
during the year is a relatively small decline. 
The figure relating to the National Bank of 
India, Limited, alone has fallen by 
(1,839,229, although the total of deposits 
has. in fact, risen slightly—loans payable, on 
the other hand, have fallen from £4 million 
to £740,663. 


On the other side of the book advances 
have fallen by over £12 million and, in conse- 
quence, cash and investments, including bills 
of exchange, etc., show an overall increase of 
{10,962,165. As I explained last year, there 
were special reasons for advances being tem- 
porarily high at December 31, 1951. 


After making full provision for taxation 
and other necessary reservations, net profits 
are £381,444, a reduction of £29,229 as com- 
pared with 1951 results, which were excep- 
tional. We are, therefore, satisfied with the 
results and with the progress the Bank is 
making. 


We continue to have to spend money on 
premises and housing, but because of the 
long-term nature of these assets we have 
decided it is more logical to spread writings- 
down over a more extended period, and this 
year we are allotting £75,000 for this pur- 
pose. As you can appreciate, your properties 
are worth very much more than the figure at 
which they stand in the books. We have 
allocated £115,000 to contingencies reserve 
account, thereby strengthening our inner 
reserves, leaving the carry forward practically 
unaltered. 


Grindlays Bank Limited again had a satis- 
factory year and we continue to be satisfied 
with their progress, 


NEW BRANCHES 


Branches of the Bank have been opened at 
the following places since my last report: 

Hargeisa, Somaliland Protectorate ; 

Eldoret, Kenya ; 

Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. 


The offices at Soroti and Tororo, opened 
originally as sub-branches to Mbale, Uganda, 
have now become full-time independent 
branches. Other developments are in train. 


The expectation I expressed last year that 
1952 would be a “ year of adjustment” was 
certainly proved true and in some countries 
and in certain sections of commerce and 
industry it involved considerable~pain and 
tribulation. 


Hardly a commodity in the finance of 
which we are concerned escaped a severe 
fall in value—jute, cotton and tea in India 
and Pakistan, rubber, copra and cocoanut 
oil in Ceylon (her tea industry suffered but 
in a minor degree), cotton in Uganda and 
sisal in Tanganyika. Prices of coffee in 
East Africa and rice in Burma were excep- 
bons but the rise in the price of Burma rice 
embarrassed still further her neigh i 
Consumers, India and Ceylon. 

Consumer buying power inevitably fell 
and this was caeaveies in some countries 
by the previous excessive imports resulting 


” in a very poor year for the importer. This 


position both through governmental restric- 
tions made by lack of foreign 
exchange and by the common sense of 
importers is now being rectified and if 
small in’ volume trade should now be 
sounder in character than it was. 


STERLING CONVERTIBILITY 


I will end by reference to an issue about 
which I am often asked and with which all 
countries in the sterling area and we as an 
exchange bank are deeply concerned—free 
convertibility of sterling. It has been my 
view that this most desirable consummation 
can ,only come by being worked for and 
that to experiment with such a measure 


before ensuring adequate safeguards in the 
form of gold and dollar balances would be 
catastrophic. 


At the time of writing the means to a 
solution of this question are under discussion 
in Washirigton and it is to be hoped that the 
result will be a positive contribution. Until 
then barter arrangements with their restric- 
tive effects are likely to continue. 


The bane of our economic existence today 
is “autarchy” a policy bred by fear out of 
nationalism. When for instance rice can be 

wn at less than half the cost of buying it 
in world markets it is surely plain common 
sense to put capital into agriculture rather 
than into industries the products of which 
have to be subsidised. That may be an over- 
simplification, it is nevertheless basically 
true 


Despite the difficulties of the times 
through which we are passing I have com- 
plete faith that your business will grow and 
expand and I believe our prospects for 1953 
are quite favourable. 





JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM 
& COMPANY 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Jeremiah Rotherham & mpany, Limited, 
was held on March 25th in London, Mr 
Joseph Hockley (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


We found conditions very difficult, 
especially in the first half of the year, when 
there was a general recession, both in the 
wholesale and retail trades—with a further 
fall in prices of anything from 20 to 40 per 
cent—as compared with a year ago. 

In the latter half of the year conditions 
somewhat improved inasmuch as we were 
able to show an increase on our sales—not- 
withstanding the lower values—over the 
corresponding period of last year. Orders 
on our books are in excess of last year. 


In the profit and loss account, the balance 
brought late after providing directors’ fees 
and taxation on current profits amounts to 
13,176, to which £2,479 sundry credits and 
15,000 transferred from general contingen- 
cies is added, together with the amount of 


3,642 brought forward from last year, 
ie a total of £104,297. From this amount 


£9,750 additional profits tax payable in re- 
spect of the current year’s distribution has 
to be deducted, leaving a disposable balance 
of £94,547. : 

Veer divactess tecontatons 9 SASS" 
six cent year to January 15, 
1953, plus « bonus of two and a half per 
cent, making eight and a half per cent, 
income tex. : 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RAPID GROWTH OF PREMIUM 
INCOME 


MR D. BRUCE WARREN’S SPEECH 


The one hundred and twenty-seventh 
annual general meeting of the Scottish 
Amicable Life Assurance Society was held 
in Glasgow on Wednesday, March 25th, Sir 
Lynden Macassey, KBE, QC (president of 
the society), presiding. 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts Mr D. Bruce Warren, OBE (chair- 
man of the ordinary board of directors), said 
that during recent years life assurance had 
undoubtedly become the most important 
channel of personal savings. These savings 
could, however, only be promoted in increas- 
ing measure from year to year if the indi- 
vidual were allowed the opportunity to save 
on his own account—and not only through 
the national Exchequer. A_ particularly 
urgent instance of a much-needed form of 
taxation relief, which would itself stimulate 
a very substantial flow of savings, was at 
present under consideration by a Committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr Millard 
Tucker. This Committee was appointed to. 
consider the treatment for taxation purposes 
of retirement provision—especially in the 
case of self-employed persons. If, as a result 
of this Committee’s deliberations, relicf of 
tax on provision made for retirement were 
granted to those professional and other classes 
who came under the heading of “ self- 
employed ” persons, the society would play its 
full part in meeting the particular require- 
ments, whatever they might be, of this new 
call upon the service which life assurance was 
so well equipped to provide. 


ADVANTAGES OF WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 


A very considerable part of the society's 
new business in recent years had been con- 
cerned with the provision of pensions and 
death benefits for employed persons under 
schemes of many different varieties. and 
covering staffs of every size. Thus the society 
was entrusted last year with the institution 
of 60 new group pension schemes—more than 
one per week throughout the year—insuring 
pensions totalling .approximately £725,000 
per annum. There had recently also been a 
considerable demand for schemes for the 
benefit of senior executives, and for this 
special purpose the society had designed an 
entirely new form of policy called “ the pen- 
sion assurance.” This policy provided on 
retirement a pension in units of £100 per 
annum, with the special feature that the pen- 

— sion was guaranteed for at least ten years and 
not merely for the usual. period of five years ; 
on death before the pension age a cash sum 
of £1,000 would be payable in lieu of each 
£100. unit of pension. Thus, in no cirtum- 
stances could less than £1,000 be payable— 
either on retirement or earlier death—while 
the with-profit version of this new “ sion 
assurance” provided the prospect bonus 
additions to both the pension and the death 
benefit. The advantages of a profit-sharing 
policy with the “Scottish Amicable” had 
been well proved by past experience. Since 
the society was first formed more than a 
century and a quarter ago, the society’s bonus 
declarations had never short of a com- 
pound rate of 30s. per cent per annum. This 
was a truly remarkable record which formed 
@ very encouraging background to future 
bonus prospects. 

Last year the premium revenue amounted 
to rather more than £4,300,000—an increase 
of 25 per cent over 1951. This rapid growth 
of premium income led, of course, to a steep 
rise in the society's funds, which now 
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exceeded £30 million. The gross rate of 
interest earned on the society's funds had 
increased from £4 16s. 2d. per cent in 1951 
to £4 19s, 3d. per cent in 1952. Notwith- 
standing the very severe fall in security values 
during the past six years, the values at which 
the society's Stock Exchange investments 
were shown in the balance sheet remained 
covered by their market values. The substan- 
tial rise in interest earnings during the first 
two years of this quinguennium had been 
accompanied by a very satisfactory mortality 
experience—while the recent rise in expenses 
of management received a definite check last 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


MR CYRIL W. BLACK ON SOCIETY’S 
PROGRESS 


The ninety-ninth annual meeting of the 
Temperance Permanent Building Society 
was held on Thursday, March 19th, at the 
Caxton Hall, London. 


Mr Cyril W. Black, JP, MP, FRICS, 
chairman of the Society, in the course of his 
speech, said: I am confident that the 
report now submitted will be regarded as 
satisfactory. There has been a modest 
expansion™ in most of the figures in the 
accounts, but in the main it has again been 
a year of consolidation. 


INCREASE IN ASSETS 


The total assets at December 31st 
amounted to £29,206,846, a new record—an 
increase of £2,163,131 on the corresponding 
figure at the end of the previous year. 


The amount standing to the credit of 
shareholders and depositors was £27,242,996, 
an increase during the year of £2,081,120. 


Facilities for investments in either share 
or deposit department are open to the public, 
the interest rates being 2} per cent on shares, 
2 per cent on deposits, income tax paid by 
the Society in each case. In the case of an 
investor liable for full 
income tax, these rates are equivalent to 
gross yields of £4 15s. 3d. per annum in the 
case of shares and £3 16s. 2d. per annum 
in the case of deposits. 


Savings in the Society serve a National 
purpose of paramount importance and, in 
my opinion, cannot be bettered by any other 
investment available at the present time. 
They have the great advantage of involving 
no expense cither on investment or with- 
drawal; they are capable of being realised 
at short notice without possibility of depreci- 
ation ; the rates of interest are generous, and 
the security offered unsurpassed, Our proud 
boast is “ Never a penny lost; never a day 
late.” 


The total amount advanced on mortgage 
during the year was £5,604,540, 77 per cent 
of the amount being lent on mortgages where 
the advance did not exceed £2,000. ‘The 
average mortgage debt was only £900, a clear 
indication that the great bulk of our business 
is in respect of small properties for which 
there is a steady demand, and which are not 
subject to excessive fluctuations in. value. 
Borrowers are honouring their obligations 
in a most exemplary manner. 


RESERVES, LIQUIDITY AND TAXATION 


The amount available for appropriation 
was less than it would otherwise have been 
in that increased interest was paid to share- 
holders from January 1, 1952, whereas the 
increase in the rate of interest charged on 
mortgages with a fluctuating interest clause 
only operated as from April 1, 1952. Not- 
withstanding this adverse factor, we have 
found it possible to add £60,000 to general 
reserve account and £20,000 to contingency 
account, the total of the general reserve 
account, contingency account, and carry 
forward now amounting to £1,636,142— 
more than 6 per cent of the combined share 
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and deposit capital. The total amo 
cash and investments at the end 
was £2,943,957, representing a 
degree of liquidity. 


Taxation continues to impose 2 


mount in 
of the year 
Satistactory 


& Cripplin 
standard rate of burden, the total amount payable in sean 
of income tax and profits tax beins £334.905, 


an increase of no less than £22,506 


THE WIDER OUTLOOK—HOME BuiLping 


Turning to the broader aspects of 


business, we find satisfaction in the walk 
greater freedom granted by the present 
Government to enable houses to be built 
both by those whose business it is to build 


houses and by families wishing to build their 
own homes. It is only by the restoration 
of freedom to build that a Satisfactory output 
of houses can be achieved. , 


It cannot be too frequently or too strongly 
emphasised that the man who builds a hous« 
at his own cost is rendering a service to the 
community. Every new house built almost 
certainly means the removal of a family from 
the housing list of some local authority, 
thereby improving the chances of early re. 
housjng for other families remaining on the 
list; it saves the taxpayers and the rate. 
payers the obligation of providing a subsidy 
of about £36 a year for 60 years ; it usually 
frees for the occupation of another over- 
crowded or homeless family the accommoda- 
tion from which the family moves into the 
new house; and, by no means least 
important, every mew house built helps to 
redress the shortage of houses. We there- 
fore rejoice in every additional house built, 
whether by private enterprise or a local 
authority. It is in line with our philosophy 
and faith that families who can do so should 
be given every help in building or buying 
their own homes, and we are of opinion that 
from every point of view the encouragement 
of home ownership should remain one of 
the primary objectives of wise statesman- 
ship. 


The report and statement of 
were adopted. 


accounts 
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UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Readership in Agricultural 
Economics tenable at Wye College (salary with the range £1,050- 
£1,250-£1,450 a year, initial salary will depend on experience and 
qualifications). Applications (10 copies) must be received not later 
than April 24, 1953, by the Academic Registrar, University of London, 
Senate Par scx W.C.1, from whom further particulars should be 
obtained. 


rNHE 1.L.0. invites applications for a post of Member of Division 
in the Vocational Training Section of the Manpower Division 

of the International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Qualifications required: (1) Nationality: United Kingdom. (2) 


Age; 30 to 45 years. (3) Mother tongue: English; good. knowledge of 
French or Spanish. (4) University degree or the equivalent in 
experience, (5) Diploma from a recognised technical school. 


Experience as a teacher and administrator in the field of technical 
education, 

For further particulars and application forms apply, enclosing 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope, to the International Labour 
Office, 38-39, Parliament Street, London, S.W.1, 

The closing date for the receipt in this Office of completed applica- 
tion forms is April 30, 1953. ; 
“'reNIsS A NAUGHTY NIGHT TO SWIM IN,”’ but warm indoors tf 

you heat your house with unrationed oil, the cheapest form 
of clean, labour-free, automatic heat. Your boiler can now be con- 
yerted for about £200, including tank.—Nu-Way Heating Plants, 
Lid., Droitwich. 

INGINEERS with initiative required for team 
44 study and preparing scheme for pianned development of large 
integrated works producing pig iron and chemical products. Honours 
University Degree desirable and/or membership of professienal 
institutions, Wide practical experience of works’ layout and tech- 
niques essential. Some administrative experience desirable.  Loca- 
tion London, but work will involve travelling. Salaries according 
to experience, age and qualifications, 

ESTIMATING ENGINEER, with special experience of economics, 
the preparation of comparative estimates and consideration of costs, 
both capital and operating, for a complete integrated plant, works’ 
services, etc, 


Apply immediately, giving full details of experience, age, qualifl- 
cations and salary required, to Box 212. 

SECURITY ANALY required as head of Research Department 
2 of private Bank. Thorough knowledge of British and International 
stocks essential Position wil! involve occasional. short urneys 
abroad. Only those who have held similar ition with reputed firms 
will be considered. Well-paid job, providing excellent prospects for 
keen and imaginative applicant with suitable experience.—Write 
Box “‘ MR/78," c/o 9% Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


making detailed , 


| 
| 


DEPARTMENT OF BCONOMICS 
Applications are invited for the appointment of Assistan: Le 
to teach Economic History in the above department. 
should possess suitable qualifications 
Eeonomics, Salary scale £450 x £50 to 6 


£550. 
Form of application and conditions of appointment may b» 
from the undersigned, 


turer 
Candidates 
in Bconomic History and 


obtained 


H, PICKBOURNE, Registrar. 





A DVERTISING of technical products calls for specialised knowledge 


4% and experience—which is why so many famous industrial 

concerns have learned to value the services of Geoffrey Dadd Lid, 

Technical Advertising Practitioners, of 90 Epsom Road, Sutton 

Surrey. Derwent 4444 (4 lines). 

Ces o: Incorporated Accountant required as Financial 
Comptroller by the Electricity Corporation of Nigeria. This 


an important position and the person appointed must possess 


nergy 


and organising ability and carry full responsibility for dir «ting (he 
Accounting Staff in Nigeria Headquarters and widely spread oul- 
stations. At least two years’ responsible industrial and mmercial 
experience and a good wiledge of budgetary contro! and costing 
are essential, A suitable man aged between 32 and 45 years would 


command a total salary of £2,400 per annum plus a gratii'y at tie 
termination of the agreement, but the selected candida'y might ve 


absorbed into the pensionable establishment—by arrangem nt —after 


the completion of two tours of 18 months, each tour to b» followed 
by 18 weeks’ leave on full pay, Free air passage out and ome for 
the man appointed and his wife, plus assisted passages (\' ae 
tenance allowances in the U.K.) for up to two children under 1 


years of age. Outfit allowance of £60 on first appointmen'. lous’ 
available at tow rental, Forms of Application and further par cuns 
from The Liaison Officer, Electricity Corporation of Nigeria 11 Ma 
chester Square, London, W.1. 
ee PROGRESSIVE, MEDIUM TO HEAVY | 
Company manufacturing earth-moving and mechanica 
equipment, desire either full-time or part-time Directo! 
experience in design and inistrative engineering. 
with one of the first-class United Kingdom gineering 
essential.—Apply Box 206. hich six 
CONOMICS GRADUATE, with statistics, seeks post in which & 
years’ experience of distribution statistics would be 4" a¢r" 
tage. Special knowledge of Census of Distribution, 195’. ey 
statistical method, sampling, staff training. Age 39.—Box -1”. 
XPERIENCED Market Research 25-35, sr0 


Engineering 
handling 
with full 
Experience 
Compantes 


or 


4 incorporated statistician required by leading agency. Remy in 
age, background and salary required.—5« 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE li OF COVER 
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IF AMERICA SLUMPS. 





Sunshades in the Rain 


LMOST» all economic projects and plans today are 
A conceived in, and hampered by, the shadow of two 
grim contingencies ; the possibility of war, which would 
arise from an act of the Kremlin that no economist can do 
much to forestall, and the possibility of a world slump, 
which—too many British economists believe—would be an 
act of God in face of which they are still more helpless. 
fear that the best laid plans may be hanged in 
, fortnight has not led to a wonderful concentration 
f economists’ minds, but 

i weird schizophrenia 
mong them. Broadly 
peaking, too many of those 
vho rightly call now for 
nore disinflation, as a 
rerequisite of greater 


~ & 3 
pa 


as _" 


a en 


To Avoid Misunderstanding 


The time has clearly come, therefore, when advocates 
of economic freedom should start talking about—though 
not yet acting upon—a “foul weather policy” of their 
own. The prudent course is not to scuttle back beneath 
an umbrella straightway, but to have one ready for use. 
This, of course, is easier said than done. Anybody who 
supposes that the Keynesian recommendations of the 1939s 
can be simply carried into effect in the Britain of the 1950s 
is guilty of what Byron called “the nympholempsy of a 
fond despair.” Keynes’s 
theories were tailored to fit 
a mythical closed economy 
—by which he meant an 
economy in which the in- 
convenient influence of an 
erring foreigner could be 


conomic freedom, seem to 
ive allowed themselves to 
« beguiled into the school 
f thought that avers—or 

imes—that disinflation 
will always be. the main 
problem. At the other 
pole—which might be 
called the pink one—those 
who believe that the most 
comfortable way to live: is 
to blow up the balloon of 
inflation to bursting point, 
and then run round and 
round it with a planner’s 
puncture outfit, have 
evolved a strange ration- 
alisation for their unpro- 
gressive predilections. They 
argue that America is 
bound to slump some time, 
and that Britain should 
strengthen the “ protec- 


a = ot 
- 


tion” of existing exchange controls and inflated home 
markets while it waits for this to happen. 


This Special Survey is concerned with 
the possibility of an economic recession 
beginning in America at some time 
within the next two years or so. There 
is a danger that any discussion of the sub- 
ject, no matter how cautiously phrased, 
will be interpreted as a prophecy. We 
wish, therefore, to put it categorically on 
record that The Economist is making no 
prediction. We do not think an Ameri- 
can recession is certain; still less do we 
wish to engage in prophecy about timing. 
On the other hand, the possibility of a 
downturn in the American economy 
seems to us to be t enough, and the 
consequences that would fall on the 
British economy grave enough, to justify 
this contribution to discussion of the 
subject. 





disregarded. But Britain in 
the 1950s is the exact oppo- 
site of a closed economy ; 
it is quite peculiarly wide 
open to the ravages of any 
chill west wind. 

That, in brief, is the 
excuse for this survey. The 
first three articles will build 
up, in what some may think 
is an atmosphere of ascend 
ing gloom, a picture of the 
difficulties that might have 
to be faced some time in 
the next three years ; the 
last two will lay down, in 
what some may regard as 
an atmosphere of ascending 
controversiality, § sugges- 
tions for the defences that 
might be erected against 
them. If the arguments in 
the second article are 


correct, the time when some decisions will have to be taken 
may be nearer than most people like to think, 


It is, of course, important to treat this left-wing argument 
with its due measure of ridicule: to point out that it is 
rather odd to open one’s umbrella ever wider in the sun- 
shine, out of fear that the next day may be wet. But 
liberals should not take too much comfort from such 
ridicule at the moment. They should accept notice instead 
(hat they will look even sillier themselves—and that they 


.™May lose political power for a generation—if they are 


caught with only sunshades in the rain. 


Elephants do the Shoving™ 


One assumption in this survey may require justification 
from the outset. It has been assumed throughout that if 
there is a serious recession in demand in the next three 
years, it will start—though certainly not finish—in the 
United States. This assumption is not based on a bland 
belief that other peoples manage their affairs so well and 
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Americans so badly that only the latter will be silly enough 
to export a slump that hurts. It is based on a recognition 
of other countries’ weaknesses and of America’s strength. 

It will be as well to explain what is meant, for the 
purposes of this survey, by a recession or a ‘slump. It 
means a tendency for demand for goods and services in 
general to fall below the supply of goods and services in 
general—or if not the actual supply, the supply that would 
be forthcoming if the factors of production were fully 
employed. In short, it means a reversal—severe or 
moderate as the case may be—of the conditions that have 
prevailed all over the world for nearly a decade and a half. 
For the last seven of these years most countries outside 
North America have been struggling hard to achieve a 
recession in their demand, or, at any rate, to see that 
demand did not rise as fast as their production. Indeed, it 
is only when they have done so—by dint of artificial restric- 
tions on consumption and investment that any government 
would be only too glad to be able to remove once it had the 
excuse—that they have been able to divert sufficient 
resources towards the task of earning their external livings. 
America, on the other hand, is earning its own living 
already ; indeed it is earning part of other countries’ livings 
as well. In these circumstances a recession of demand in 
America, even of the very low order of 2 or 3 per cent 
achieved by Britain last year, would not give its resources 
some elbow room for an export drive to difficult markets. 
It would throw those resources on to the dole and usher in 
an economic crisis that would reverberate round the world. 

This is not idle speculation. The past is all too plain as a 
prophet. The last time there was an unpremeditated fall 
in the real value of America’s gross product was in 1938. 
In that year, the real value of America’s gross national pro- 
duct fell by 4 per cent (or probably by not much more than 
the sterling area’s did last year) and its money value fell by 
6 per cent. The result, as the chart at the bottom of this 
page shows, was that the total value of American imports 
fell by 36 per cent, the value of its imports from Britain fell 
by 41 per cent and from the overseas sterling area by 50 
per cent. Moreover the experience of 1949, when America’s 
gross national product merely stopped rising (in money 
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terms, though in real terms there was still a slight increase) 
suggests that the sensitivity of American imports to a decline 
in business activity may be even greater now than it was in 
the prewar years ; certainly, as the chart shows, imports 
from the sterling area are still in the front line for such falls. 

The brutal implication for Britain is that if an American 
recession of the 1937-38 type, and not merely a pause of 
the 1949 type, comes again, then something like one half 
of the sterling area’s export market in America may dry up 
overnight. This would be accompanied by a heavy falj 
in the incomes of primary producers, the clamping down 
of import restrictions in most countries of the world, an 
acute famine of dollar raw materials in the factories of 
Britain and Europe, and—almost certainly—a secondary fall 
of demand in Britain itself. It is impossible to translate this 
jumble of hypothetical cross-currents into terms-of a postu- 
lated increase in unemployment here. But it is possible to 
suggest that the increase might be so unpleasant that British 
economists would have to turn round from their present 
preoccupation about how resources can be freed to serve the 
most vital world markets, to a pre-occupation with how to 
avoid wastage of resources for which no markets existed at 
all. And British politicians would certainly have turned 
round some way in front of them. 

All this, be it remembered, is on the assumption of a fall 
in America’s real product by about 4 per cent—a fall that 
many American businessmen would regard as a healthy 
re-adjustment, not as a genuine recession. What if 
American demand suffered a fall greater than this—on the 
scale, say, of 1929-32, when America’s product fell by 
over 40 per cent and the value of its imports from the 
sterling area by approximately 80 per cent? How firmly 
based is the glib and general assumption that such a thing 
could never happen again? This is the awful economic 
spectre of the 1950s. It is not, fortunately, a very probable 
spectre ; the analysis in the following articles will suggest 
that a “ pause” of the 1949 type or a “ recession” of the 
1938 type is more likely, and may indeed come before long. 
But it is silly to say, before looking at the evidence, that 


since the ultimate spectre is’ too horrible to contemplate, it 
clearly cannot exist. 
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The Crystal Ball 


MERICA is mow more amply equipped than any 
Pans in history with the material for making 
crystal balls, and with economists whose whole-time job 
it is to sit looking into them. This does not mean, of course, 
that it knows what is going to happen, or that it can ensure 
full employment for anybody but the economists themselves. 
The fact that Britain is better equipped with medical men 
than Borneo does not mean that anybody knows which 
Britons are going to be ill next year and which the doctors 
will be able to cure; it merely means that Britons have 
more chance than Bornteans of being cured of relatively 
minor ailments, and a much better chance—after they have 
been struck down—of knowing what it was that hit them. 

The same is true of possible economic ailments in 
America, which can now be tabulated with a fair degree of 
precision. America’s gross national- product in 1952 
amounted to $34§ billion, or 
almost exactly twice as much 
in real terms) aS im 1929. 
On the basis of an expected 
increase of about 700,000 per 
annum in the labour force 
and of present trends in pro- 
ductivity, American experts 
believe that their country’s 
capacity to produce can go on 
rising in the next three years 
—probably, under conditions 
of “ normal working,” by 
around $10 billion to $12 
billion per annum, 

Whether the gross national 
product actually will rise by 
this $10 billion to $12 billion 
a year, or by some other 40 
hgure, or not at all, depends 
on whether the three main 
categories of expenditure 
(government expenditure, 0 
Private expenditure on 
capital creation and private 
consumption expenditures) 
will themselves go on increasing and setting up a 
demand for the additional goods and services that 
could be produced—that must be produced if the 
fconomy is to be fully employed. The course of 
production depends on the-course of expenditure ; but the 
"normal rate of increase” of $10 billion to $12 billion 
makes it possible to give some definition to the three terms 
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of ascending alarm—a “ pause,” a “recession,” and a 


sump ”—that will henceforth be used in this survey: 
A “ pause” of the 1949 type, would occur if the three 
consutuents of total expenditure did not, in combination, 
nse sufficiently to absorb more than a small fraction of this 
postulated $10 to $12 billion imcrease in gross national 
Productive capacity. 

A _ Tecession,” of the 1938 type, would occur if expenditure 
‘cll by about $10 to $20 billion (or between 3 and 6 per 
cent) below its previous level 

A“ slump,” of the 1929-32 type, would occur if a recession 
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had a snowball effect—if the fall in incomes and the 
expectation of price reductions caused businessmen and 
consumers to cut back investment and consumption on a 
scale last experienced in 1929-32. 


It is with these definitions in mind that this survey must 
turn now to analyse the possibility that American demand 
may very soon pause or recede, and the rather remoter 
dangers that such a recession might snowball into a slump. 


Fingers on the Axe 


Of the three determinants of gross demand in America 
—purchases of goods and services by public authorities, 
private investment (that is, expenditure on the creation of 
new capital) and private consumption—the first is the most 
amenable to political control and, at least in theory, the most 

unpopular. One of the main 
'} reasons for fearing that 
American business activity 
may soon pause or recede is 
that—at some date not very 
far beyond the immediate 
| future — Government pur- 
| chases of goods and services, 
which pre-empted over $18 
billion of additional real 
i * resources in 19§1 and nearly 
| $14 billion in 1952, are 
| State ond | obviously going to pause 
| | themselves. The only branch 
‘| of public expenditure that is 
likely to go on rising after 
Other || the end of 1953 is that by the 
Federal || states and local authorities ; 
j 
! 


EXPENDITURE 


—_—__—_—_-_—_ 


Local Govt. | 
Expenditure | 


Expenditure || this may well resume its pre- 


Defence || about $2 billion a _ year. 
With an economy-minded 
administration in office, 
federal purchases of goods 
and services other — than 
for defence—which, as th< 
chart shows, are still below their 1939 level in real 
terms—are unlikely to be allowed to increase until a reces- 
sion has raised its ugly head, and perhaps its shoulders as 
well. Most important of all, defence expenditures are 
scheduled, under the present programme, to rise to a peak 
in the last quarter of 1953 (about $4 billion above the 
present annual rate), then level off for several quarters and 
start falling gradually in late 1954. 

There is a tendency in America at the moment to cry 
down the notion that any cuts in Government expenditure 
could have a serious deflationary effect. One argument js 
that any cuts now in prospect will be chicken feed com- 
pared with the cut of over $122 billion between 1944 and 
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1947 ; this does not dispose of the fact that the chickens: 


are now much less hungry. A second argument is that as 
Government spending falls, private spending can and will 
be stimulated by tax concessions ; the answer to this is that 
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under present circumstances a large proportion of marginal 
additions ‘to private incomes (by way of tax relief) may be 
saved instead of spent. The general impression remains 
that by late 1953 the trend of government purchases may 
be a factor tending to cause a “ pause ” in American busi- 
ness activity. By mid-1954, unless other factors rise to 
offset it, it may be tending to contribute to a recession. 


Fall in Investment ? 


Unfortunately, very much the same may be true of gross 
private investment, which is traditionally the most volatile 
constituent of total American demand. Between 1929 
and 1933 gross private investment in America fell by over 
go per cent, and thus practically drove the country into the 
great depression. A collapse of this magnitude is perhaps 
never likely to happen again, but there is no use blinking 
the fact that in the last seven years—and particularly in the 
last three—the ratio of investment to output has been higher 
than in any period since the late 1920s. And the level of 
the late 1920s was proven unsound. 

The two most vulnerable sections of the investment pro- 
gramme today are in producers’ durable equipment (that 
is, roughly speaking, 
industrial plant) and 
residential construction. 
Purchases of producers’ 
durable equipment have 
been running at around 
$25 or $26 billion for 
each of the past three 
years ; they have been 
heavily fortified by the 
facilities for accelerated 
tax-free amortisation 
that have been granted 
to some $25 billion of 
defence or defence- 
supporting investment 
projects since the out- 
break of the Korean war. 
Many of these favoured 
projects would normally 
have been started in the 
middle fifties if the tax 
amortisation scheme had not made it profitable to 
borrow them from the future at the Government’s expense ; 
nearly all will now be completed by the end of 1953. 

Similar uncertainties hang over residential construction, 
not perhaps for 1953 but for 1954 and 1955. The baby 
famine of the 1930s is now throwing its shadow before. 
During the last six years house builders have been kept at 
full stretch to satisfy the high tide of family formations that 
was the natural consequence, first, of demobilisation and 
then of the arrival at marriagable age of the bevy of boom- 
time babies of the twenties ; nevertheless the rate of house- 
building has been sufficient to house the new families 
(whose rate of formation fell from a peak of 1,600,000 in 
1947-48 to 900,000 in 1951-52) and to reduce from one- 
twelfth to one twenty-fifth the proportion of American 
families “doubled-up” on mothers-in-law and other 
favourite co-habitants. In the next three years, if the 
estimates of the population experts are accurate, the rate 
of family formations will fall from 900,000 to rather under 
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700,000 a year. It will not be surprising if housin 
fall by 200,000 (or say $2 billion) a year with them 

The other two main forms of domestic investment are 
commercial construction and private stockbuilding. 
mercial and recreational construction, and the iny 
associated with it, is one of the very few forms of 
that have been retarded by shortages of materials durin; 
the mobilisation period. There may now be a “ backlog” 
of about $10 to $15 billion waiting to be taken up ; this 
could be a potent factor delaying any transition from a 
“pause” to a “recession” in late 1953 or early 1954— 
but it is difficult to magnify it into anything more than 
that ; and it is a form of expenditure that is very Sensitive 
to the prevailing atmosphere of confidence or alarm. The 
rate of business stockbuilding (or “ inventory accumuls. 
tion”) will depend mainly on the outlook for sales and 
prices. Indeed, if the rate of inventory accumulation jn 
the near future exceeds that in the recent past (as it js 
showing signs of doing) it will be an alarm signal, since jt 
must bring nearer the time when traders’ purchases (and 
therefore the employment they provide) fall below their 
sales. 

This lightning survey of investment prospects is vulner- 
able, to say the least. It could be utterly vitiated by a new 
surge of scientific inno- 
vation, by a turn for the 
worse in the cold war or 
a turn for the better in 
business _ psychology ; 
economists have been 
fooled before by the 

| oe combined influence of 

urable the boffins, the 
oll iipment | bolsheviks and the 


§ Starts 
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estment 
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‘ | || blarney stone. But the 

oe i} general impression 
remains: if Government 
| expenditure and business 
Changes in || imvestment called the 
whole tune, a pause— 
indeed a recession—in 
1954 or 1955 would 
seem more likely than 
not. 
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The Course of Consumption 


There remains personal consumption, which is still nearly 
$90 billion greater than government expenditure and gross 
investment put together. The chart on the following pagt 
shows the growth of personal disposable income and personal 
consumption in America since 1929—in terms of constant 
(1952) prices. The most striking feature is the extra 
ordinary steadiness of the rate of growth of real expenditure 
on service and on non-durable goods. In the cighteca 
years since the end of the depression in 1934, real expend 
ture on services has risen by between $1 and $3.3 billion m 
every year except 1938; similarly, real expenditure on not 
durable goods has risen by between $0.5 and $7.2 billion m 
every year except 1947—with the rise falling in the range 
$2 to $5 billion in eleven of these eighteen years. Of course, 
these steady rates of expansion would not have been pos 
sible if incomes had not been rising too, but the correlation 
between rises in incomes and rises in these forms of expend 
ture in any one year is not, in fact, very close. 
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It is worth looking closely at what this implies. It has 
been suggested so far in this article that, in sharp contrast 
to the experience of recent. years, government expenditure 
and gross investment may tend to decline from 1954 on ; 
even if such declines—by allowing tax reliefs, higher divi- 
dends and perhaps even keener profit margins—cause 
individuals to secure a greater share of any rise 
in gross national income, it seems likely that the 
“natural growth” of consumer demand for 
services and non-durables may not be more than 
between $3 and $8 billion a year. If, therefore, 
there is going to be sufficient demand to take up a 
potential growth of $10 to $12 billion in gross 
national product—in other words, if there is not 
to be at least a “ pause” in business activity— 
consumers’ expenditure on durable goods may 
have to increase quite sharply. History may 
hinge today on the American housewife’s 
ambitions for her kitchen. 

The course of demand for consumer durables 
is overhung by some of the biggest question 
marks of all. After being kept down at around 
$10 to $15 billion a year (in terms of 19§2 prices) 
throughout the depression and the war, sales of 
consumer durables rose to an annual rate of 
between $25 and $27 billion in the three years 
from 1947 through 1949. They rose again to a 
new record level of $32 billion in 1950; but in 
the second quarter of 1951 they fell back to the 
1947-49 rate again, and have stayed there—with 
minor oscillations—ever since. The bearish 
influences in this market include the prospects 
of an imminent decline in the rate of family 
formation (which may affect the demand for 
many types of durable household goods) and the 
fact that many appliances have virtually saturated 
their natural markets ; for example, 96 per cent 
of all American homes wired for electricity now 
have radio sets, and 89 per cent have refrigerators. The 
bullish influences include the possibility that new appliances 
(such as deep freezers and air conditioners) may take 
up the running where existing appliances leave off, 
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and the relatively high potential for replacement 
demand; since many durable goods—including auto- 
mobiles—tend to be replaced in about. three years, 
1953 may gain from the replacement backwash of 





the 1950 boom. By the same token, however,~ the 
backwash of the downturns in 1951 and 1952 may 
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begin to be felt in 1954 and 1955. And, if the 
analysis in this article has been correct, that may 
be just the time when the economy will be least 
well equipped to withstand it. 


Where Elephants Fear to Tread 


«<7 HE foremost financial and economic expert in Siam,” 
_ » Teported Dr J. W. Beyen in his recent reminiscences, 
Is called Prince Dam Rong. I try never to forget it.” 
Nothing that has been said so far in this survey should 
lead the reader to forget it either. Economic prediction is 
hot yet a reliable science ; it is still somewhere in the 
intriguing borderland between a pure hunch and a low- 
grade skill. Any estimates about the timing of a recession 
may be quite wildly wrong. 

But the prophets can at least claim one negative vice. 
The statistical analysis in the preceding article does not 
provide any shred of support for the glib assumption that 
American demand will always and automatically rise at a 
rate sufficient to keep the American economy in full employ- 
ment. On the contrary, it suggests that each year. infla- 
tionary and deflationary forces in the United States play 


a grim sorg of tennis rally. In the long run of the twentieth 
century—as in almost every other century except the nine- 
teenth—inflation will probably be the stronger player ; in 
the past seven years, thanks mainly to the follow-through 
from the second world war and to fears of a third, it has 
had the additional advantage of a powerful initial service. 
But nobody in his senses would suggest that the stronger 
player will win every rally in any normal tennis match 
between now and kingdom come ; it has never happened 
in the past, and it is not going to happen now. In other 
words, a pause, at the least, in America seems inevitable 
some time, although nobody can say exactly when. 

For what it is worth, however, the analysis in the preced- 
ing article suggested that a pause should be avoided in 
1953. Government expenditure and businessmen’s pur- 
chases of plant and equipment should not fall this year ; 
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while commercial and recreational investment, housebuild- 
ing and all forms of consumption should rise moderately. 
By 1954, however,. the anal¥sis suggested that the 
Republicans’ projected cuts in Government expenditure 
may-begin to pinch, gross investment in plant and equip- 
ment may be falling off, housebuilding may slow down in 
response to the lower rate of new family formations, manu- 
facturers may be looking uneasily at their high inventories, 
and replacement demand for many consumer durables may 
have run into shallower and stiller waters. All this does 
not mean that a pause or a recession—still less a slump 
of the sort that would arise from a fifty billion dollar fall 
in overall demand—will then be ineVitable. It merely 
means that the task of returning service may pass tem- 
porarily to the other side of. the net. 

The fifty billion question must now be faced: when a 
pause or recession does come, how great will be the dangers 
that it may snowball into a slump before America knows 
what has hit it? There is no point in saying here that, 
by the Employment Act of 1946, the American legislature 
has forbidden this to happen. Legislators everywhere have 
forbidden sin as well. A recession will only be prevented 
from turning into a slump by two types of defences—the 
natural defences inherent in the American economy, and 
the artificial defences which any American Government, 
with Keynes as their Clausewitz, would hasten to erect 
against it. 


Menace of the Multiplier 


Unfortunately, there are potent reasons for fearing that 
the natural defences against a slump in America may 
now be weaker than at any previous period in history. 
This is a controversial view, and the optimists can and do 
deploy three principal arguments against it. They point 
out that, at present levels of taxation, a fall of $10 billion 
in national income would bring forth a partial and auto- 
matic offset by causing the deficit in federal and state 
budgets to widen immediately by some $3 to $4 billion ; 
that present farm support, banking and other legislation 
enables the American Government to stand ready at the 
strong points against a slump or financial panic, which the 
Democrats had to man in a hurry in the early days of the 
New Deal ; and that consumers can now fall back on much 
more ample resources to maintain their. standard of living 
as and if incomes fall, since both personal liquid assets (at 
nearly $200 billion) and personal savings (at some 8 per 
cent of disposable income) are far higher than twenty-five 
years ago. But these tempering factors are overhung by a 
great uncertainty: What would happen to American con- 
sumption and investment if ever the expectation set in that 
prices were really going to fall and that jobs were insecure ? 

This question cannot be answered by reference to 1949 ; 
in that year consumption was virtually unchecked because 
American workers did not know that a minor recession was 
in progress—though the Chancelleries of Europe did and 
some American businessmen (who trimmed their invest- 
ment outlays) thought it might be. It can only be probed 
by the fragile scalpel of abstract analysis. And abstract 
analysis suggests that a frightening proportion of American 
consumer expenditure today may be of a “ postponable ” 
type. This “ postponability”” extends not merely to the 
one-eighth of total consumers’ purchases that are officially 
termed as “durable” goods, but to a large proportion of 
non-durable goods as well. American workers—unlike some 
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European workers, though like the British middle clac._ 
can afford to buy new trousers before their old pairs have 
worn out—which means, conversely, that they can stop 
buying trousers altogether for quite a time. The {|| jn 
purchases of “ unnecessaries” could, in the short run, be 
quite severe, conceivably as much as 25 per cent. And 
25 per cent drop in consumer demand would be ; 
by itself to cause a fifty billion dollar slump. 

Unfortunately too, the same aura of vulnerability to post. 
ponement seems to hang over the present American invest- 
ment programme, It is true that there is a mitigating factor 
here ; many more large companies plan their investment 
outlays months or even years ahead than they did in the 
twenties. Against this, however, it is a sad statistical fact 
that a comparatively small proportion of American invest- 
ment in the last few years seems to have been of the 
relentless sort that springs from great scientific innovations 
and from the picturesque and valuable mania of industrialists 
who think that past history is bunk, or at any rate that 
they can make it so; even the great expansion of the 
chemicals industry and of the manufacture of certain house- 
hold appliances has not approximated to the automobile 
revolution of the twenties. On the contrary, most new 
purchases of plant and equipment have been authorised 
by cautious accountants—on the basis of market surveys 
that have suggested that demand for, and prices of, their 
existing products will go on rising. When those market 
surveys turn sour, as some day they must do, it will be 
entirely logical for such men to cut back their investment 
outlays—not, perhaps, to the extent of 90 per cent, as 
in 1929-32, but by an uncomfortably long stride along 
that road. 

This, then, is the menace of the multiplier in America’s 
dynamic economy. In economic jargon, a high proportion 
of American investment, and even of American consump- 
tion, in the postwar years seems to have been “ inflation- 
induced ” rather than “ autonomous.” In plain English, the 
boom may have been pulling itself up by its own boot-laces. 
The greater is the importance, therefore, that the American 
Government should take resolute action if and when the 
laces snap. 


sufficient 


Re-Shuffling the New Deal 


America has had the distinction of being the first country 
to apply deliberate reflationary policies in a depression, and 
of being the last to recognise that such policies are respect- 
able. President Roosevelt’s New Deal was based, no doubt 
tentatively and inexpertly, on principles that economists cail 
“ Keynesianism” and that ordinary people would call 
commonsense. It recognised that since a recession is due 
to the failure of demand to expand as quickly as potential 
supply, the obyious way to remedy it was through stimulat- 
ing demand—by larger budget deficits, lower interest rates 
and higher Government spending. The New Deal had some 
undoubted success, but it did not exactly prove 4 wand 
that waved away unemployment overnight. The optimistic 
ostriches who believe that no new American recession could 
last for more than a few months must therefore demonstrate 
that a Republican New Deal would be bigger and better 
than its predecessor ; and that such’ growth and improve 
ment would be enough to make the wand work. 

There seems, fortunately, to be very little doubt that the 
Republicans would resort to a New Deal in any new reces 
sion, though they will give it another name and pretend it 
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smells more sweet. After all, reflation in America will 
never run up against the stumbling block that would so soon 
bar Britain’s path ; stimulation of demand in America will 
not stimulate imports sufficiently to cause grave difficulties 
in the balance of payments. And the duty of handing out 
reflationary benefits to all and sundry is not one that the 
average professional politician should find bereft of charm. 
Indeed, as the months moved on, and as election time 
approached, he,would probably grow very attached to it. 

Nevertheless, it must be assumed that the Republicans’ 
political philosophy will have some influence on their choice 
ef weapons in the duel against recession. They will probably 
play the sequence with tax reliefs first, cheaper money 
second, and public works policies last. The difficulty about 
this order of priorities, however, is that budget deficits will 
work as a method of reflation only if businessmen and con- 
sumers spend the money that they secure as a result of 
these tax reliefs ; unfortunately, in the circumstances en- 
visaged in the last article, when everybody would be expect- 
ing prices to fall and trying to increase liquid assets for fear 
of personal calamity, there would be a real danger that they 
might save instead, And the same influences might thwart 
a cheap money policy, even one brought ready-tailored on 
to the peg. 

If the Federal Reserve undertook a vigorous campaign to 
force down interest rates by open market purchases of 
government bonds, some business men might think they 
should seize this fleeting opportunity of financing their 
investment programmes while borrowing was cheap. But 
they would be unlikely to rise to the bait if they suspected 
that capital equipment prices still had some way to fall or 
that sales had not yet hit the bottom. Unfortunately, too, 
the scope for manceuvre in credit policy has been gravely 
impeded—in America as in this country—by the unwise 
pursuit of cheap money through long periods of the boom. 


Pressure on Public Works 


Almost certainly, therefore, any American Government 
would have to pin its reflationary programme in any serious 
slump to the third and most direct way of stimulating 
internal demand—namely by increasing its own develop- 
ment programmes and purchases of goods and services. 
There is plenty of room for this in America today. Con- 
struction work on the highways, schools and hospitals has 
signally failed to keep pace with the growth of national 
income ; indeed real expenditure (per mile, pupil or patient 
as the case may be) is in general still below the level of the 
thirties, President Truman’s economic advisers recently 
suggested it would be desirable for expenditure under these 
three headings to rise from some $5} billion in 1952 to 
about $174 billion in 1955 ; they based their estimates on 
conservative surveys of the state of disrepair of the roads, 
on an assessment of the likely growth of the school popula- 
tion (due to the high postwar birth rate), and on the report 
of the President’s Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation. But these advisers also suggested that less than 
$10 billion a year of this desirable expenditure could be 
Started up at short notice. 

In a recession America might do rather better than this, 
but there would still be two main difficulties in the way of 
a public works programme that would be both adequate and 
economic. The first of these would be, the difficulty of 
timing. However detailed the pre-recession planning, there 
would inevitably be a delay of many months between a 
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decision to go ahead with many of these schemes and the 
first big surge of expenditures under them ; and there would 
always be a tendency—perhaps a mistaken one—to assume 
that the recession was not going to last that long. Secondly, 
any public-works policy that could be put into effect, quickly 
enough and on a sufficient scale to rectify a serious reces- 
sion, might very soon have to encroach into fields that are 
the present haunt of private enterprise; and the new 
Congress would not welcome that. 

In bald summary, therefore, it seems likely that 
American reflationary policies will be more scientifically 
directed in the next recession than in the thirties ; and, 
above all, they should be brought into operation sooner. 
They might also be bigger—in proportion to national 
income as well as in straight money terms—but this cannot 
yet be taken for granted. The grim question emerges: 
would all this prove an adequate wand ? The answer may 
largely depend on which of two sorts of recession it is called 
upon to exorcise. 


Dogfish or Mackerel? 


If the next American recession proves to be a “confidence- 
induced” one, due mainly to cessation of buying through 
expectations of future price falls, then it seems reasonable 
to suppose that Keynesian policies will be very effective 
indeed. For the multiplier should then prove as potent a 
force while the economy sweeps up towards recovery, as it 
had been while it snowballed down into slump ; the expec- 
tation that prices were due to rise again might bring 
consumers back to the shops and businessmen back to their 
investment programmes in anxious shoals. In other words, 
although a “ confidence-induced ” recession might be much 
sharper than most people now expect, it might also be much 
shorter than they will be fearing just-after the first gust of 
the gale has hit them. 

The possibility must be faced, however, that the next 
recession, when it comes, may be a symptom of something 
more than a swift or slow puncture in business confidence, 
which can readily be puffed up to a prosperity level again. 
It may be a symptom of a basic maladjustment of the world 
economy. It is never wise to forget that the productive 
patterns of the past few years—in America, and, even more, 
in the outside werld—have fossilised into a shape to meet 
the quite exceptional conditions of postwar demand, condi- 
tions that may have been aggravated by the false assump- 
tion that inflation will last forever. To be specific is to run 
the risk of being wildly wrong, but it is possible that the 
optimum productive pattern for America in the late 1950s 
would be one in which investment accounted for a smaller 
portion of gross national product, in which consumption 
accounted for a greater-part, and in which hours of work 
were considerably shortened; in Britain precisely . the 
opposite movements might be desirable. But it is difficult 
to see how market forces could bring about either of these 
transitions in the short term. BBritain’s failure to re- 
orientate resources in the past few years has been largely 
due to the fact that market forces have been blunted by 
inflation, but he would be a bold man who averred that 
other social and economic pressures have not played at least 
a subsidiary role. 

Almost certainly Keynesian policies would run into some 
major resistances in conditions of this sort. In practice, 
the initial impulse of any politically-inspired reflation 
would be to try, as far as possible, to jostle resources back 
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into the employments they had held when the recession 
began ; if the original reason for the recession was that 
economic forces were trying to drag resources out of these 
employments, the promised sweep towards recovery might 
then soon deteriorate into a dull tug-of-war. In fact, 
although Keynesian policies would probably pull a “ basic 
maladjustment ” depression out of a desperate fever (with 
huge unemployment) into a sort of limping bad health, 
they could—if inflexibly applied—cause this state of limp- 
ing bad health to last longer than would have otherwise 
been the case. The conclusion emerges that although the 
world should never again have to face a really prolonged 
slump (of the 1929-32 vintage), it may—at a quite con- 
ceivable worst—one day have to face a three- or four-year 
long pause or recession. 


Britain and 


HE conclusions of this survey so far can be summed 

up by saying that some downturn in American busi- 
ness activity is dangerously possible in the next three or 
four years ; that the downturn should not be really large 
(except perhaps in its initial stages); but that nobody can 
say how long it might be before complete recovery was 
attained. 

These are infuriating conclusions, but it should be 
realised that the same uncertainties will persist when the 
crisis actually comes. When American activity turns down, 
nobody will know for many months whether the world is 
saddled with a mackerel or a dogfish ; and nobody may 
know for some months whether it is to be a pause, a reces- 
sion or a slump. More important still, so far as this country 
is concerned, nobody may know at this early stage whether 
the downturn in demand that Britain itself will have to face 
is going to be purely external—as in 1949 and 1951—or 
internal as well as external, because of the psychological 
infection of an American slump on business investnient 
and consumer demand in Britain. 

The difference between these two types of downturn— 
the purely external and the partly internal—need not, in 
theory, correspond to the differences between a short and 
a long downturn in America. But in practice they would 
probably tend to do so. The two types would require very 
different remedies, and they will, therefore, be examined 
separately in the two final articles of this survey. This 
present article will discuss how the British Government 
should react to a recession of the first type—to what might 
be called a purely external mackerel. _The justification for 
this order of discussion is not merely that a mackerel is 
more likely than a dogfish ; it is that Britain would be well 
adyised to try the treament for a mackerel first. 


Where the Blows would Fall 


It is fairly easy to guess where the two main body blows 
from a purely external recession would strike home in the 
British economy ; the real difficulty—and controversy—will 
arise later, in the discussion of how to cover up against 
them. The first body blow would be yet another dollar 
crisis—and one large enough to make dollar import cuts 
inevitable. The second would be a fall in purchases that 
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This is ne: an argument against applying K eyne 
remedies at 21. When recession first tugs on the | er 


ie ine, the 
world will not know what sort of a fish it has caught tt 
may be a mackerel which, after an initial and ner\c-rackin 
flurry, often swims with the shortening line and alin 
leaps by itself into the boat. Or it may be a dogfish which 
after what is sometimes a deceptively light initial rug 
swims ponderously towards the bottom of the <«;. grows 
heavier as the line grows shorter, and can bite of unwary 


fingers even at the landing stage. The sensible course for 
the fisherman is not to throw away his line and livelihood 
but to pull up the hook and see. And, on the whole, t 
still seems more likely that it is mackerel-infesied waters 
that the world is now approaching. The dogfish, perhaps 
lie beyond. : 


a Mackerel 


would batter the consumer goods trades of Lancashire and 
the Midlands back into their troubles of last spring ; with 
sterling a much scarcer currency than in 1949, the reaction 
of many countries to a new American “ pause” would be 
a repetition and intensification of their import cuts of last 
year. 
This second conclusion, that the consumer goods indus- 
tries will suffer most in the initial stages of a recession, may 
need some justification to those with memories of the past. 
Traditionally, of course, it is producers of capital goods 
—together with producers of raw maaterials—who are 
hardest hit by a dearth of orders as soon as recession 
comes. That tradition, however, was established before 
British consumer goods trades sent so large a proportion of 
their output abroad, before foreign countries learned the 
protective advantages of import restrictions on consumer 
goods in bad times, and before the Keynesian gospel of anti- 
cyclical public works policies spread so fast and so 
fervently—especially among those governments that can 
least afford to practise it. The probability is that in the 
next recession producers of consumer goods and raw 
materials will have fallen on bad times while producers of 
capital goods are still working—though perhaps uncomfort- 
ably quickly—through the backlog of their orders 


The First Principle—Pause before Reflation 


It is therefore the producers of consumer goods and 
of raw materials who are likely to make it most diffic ult for 
British politicians to stand by the first and most essential 
principle for countering such a recession. But the principle 
—and the difficulty—need to be very firmly stated. [no 
a mackerel-type recession, as distinct from a dogfish-type 
slump, the real threat of widespread unemployment 10 
Britain will not arise from British factories having 
insufficient to do. It will arise from their having insufficient 
materials to work with. And the cause of this insulficiency 
will be the country’s inability to earn the dollars needed to 
purchase the raw materials that these factories usc. — 

Almost certainly, therefore, the right policy for Brita, 
at the onset of any recession, will be to bite on the bullet and 


to avoid doing anything that might obstruct its do!!ar-cart 


ing power. In plain English this would mean that some 
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JHE BCONC 
dackening of demand would have to be tolerated, so long 
as there was any evidence that that slackening was allowing 
vital export trades to the Canadian and other hard currency 


BE narkets to absorb more labour, to shorten delivery dates 


and to expand their sales. One cost of any policy for 
survival may therefore be the growth of unemployment, and 
the loss of some by-elections, in Lancashire. Another cost 
—though this is one that might be minimised by intelligent 
action before the event—would be the embitterment of 
Britain's relations with certain Commonwealth countries. 

Past experience suggests that the main seat of the trouble 
with the Commonwealth in a recession might be Australia. 
The supposition here is that an American downturn will 
come while Australia still has some £300 million of sterling 
balances. almost all of them the counterpart of British hot 
money holdings in that country; if the recession comes 
after the 1954 elections, Australia will probably also have 
a Labour Government, under the almost Bevanite leader- 
ship of Dr Herbert Evatt. 

Any such Australian Government would be inclined to 
rush straight into a reflationary programme, based on huge 
public works outlays; restriction of imports of consumer 
goods, utilisation of the remaining sterling balances (with 
capital reflux to Britain blocked), and heavy orders for 
capital equipment placed in Britain. These orders would 
be eagerly welcomed by the British factories concerned, 
who would be only too glad to be relieved of the hard task 
of having to fight for orders in more competitive hard 
currency markets. But the mere placing of such orders, by 
causing a lengthening of delivery dates to harder currency 
markets, could be the last straw that would topple the 
Commonwealth into dollar famine and thus into mass 
unemployment, even in an American pause or “ mackerel- 
type ” recession. 

The fact that Australia has been signalled out 
here as the most likely culprit should not obscure 
the fact that several other sterling countries, which 
have given comforting assurances that their balances 
are now down to the “minimum level required as a 
currency reserve,” would be likely to have very different 
definit ons of “ safe minima ” when the winds of the trade 
cycle blew. Perhaps the most vital requirement for pre- 
recession planning is that the Commonwealth should face 
up to this difficulty now, and that mutual assurances should 
be asked for and given that nobody will rock the boat in 
this way. So long as the sterling area system i$ maintained 
M its present form—and that form would be of great 
advantage to everybody at the depth of a slump—it is vital 
that no member’s reflationary programme should outrun the 


a constable of dollar solvency in the early stages of a 
Ownturn. 


Three Ports for the Storm 


‘This first principle for a positive plan against recession 
might—and probably will—be parodied into an observation 
that Britain should take no positive action at all. But unless 
Britain flexes its muscles to earn every dollar it can, it will 
have no moral right to proceed to three further (and neces- 
sarily discriminatory) measures that might prevent the 
recession in dollar trade from spreading round the world ; 
and, much more important, it will have insufficient 
‘conomic power to make those measures work. 

These three further measures will be controversial ; but, 
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since the object of this survey is to serve as a basis for 
discussion only, it will be best to list them—and the 
arguments in their favour—in somewhat staccato style. The 
measures—in suggested order of priority-and desirability— 
are : 
Tighter import restrictions, but against dollar imports 
only ; 


Stabilisation and stockpiling schemes for sterling area 
raw materials ; and 


Depreciation of sterling. 
Each of these now requires to be justified in turn. 


Britain on the Barricades 


The first measure, tighter restriction on dollar imports, 
is perhaps less controversial than the rest. It is often 
painful to staunch a hemorrhage, but still more painful to 
bleed to death. The principle on which these new dollar 
restrictions should be imposed also hardly needs to be 
enunciated here, for it is one that politicians would follow 
whether it were desirable or not. It is that the initial cuts 
should not extend to the point where British factories have 
to close down through lack of raw materials. The first 
stage of a deflation-ridden crisis would have—and ought— 
to be the discriminatory scraping of the barrel of 
“ inessential ” dollar import that has been resorted to (with 
much less justification) in the inflation-ridden crises of 
the past seven years. 


As a corollary of this, there should be a concerted attempt 
by all the non-dollar countries of the world—that is, in 
effect, by the sterling area and the EPU—to avoid cutting 
each other’s trade just because they are all short of dollars. 
The smallness of the present credit lines in EPU and the 
speed with which settlement in gold becomes necessary 
would be an impediment to any such effort. Britain might 
therefore have to return to its pre-1953 thesis that credit 
lines should be widened and obligatory gold payments 
narrowed within the European Payments Union. 


This project for trying to create softer—or, at any rate, to 
prevent harder—markets in Europe would be the first 
relapse irito the sort of economic system that the apostles 
of inflation have been mistakenly advocating all through the 
postwar years. It would be the first step towards the vital 
slump-time principle of deliberate creation of work for 
Britain’s workpeople, and away from the even more vital 
boom-time principle of freeing workpeople for the work 
that most needs to be done. But, even at this early stage of 
the downturn, it could be regarded as a justifiable defensive 
measure, to prevent the flames of American recession from 
spreading through the forest—less polite people would call 
it the jungle—of the present system of non-dollar trade. If 
Britain cut down its imports from Europe because of the 
fall in its dollar earnings, Europe—which would be feeling 
the same pinch—would very soon cut down imports from 
Britain. As usual, Shakespeare had the right word for 
maneceuvres of this sort: 


that we but teach 
Bloody instructions which, being taught, return 
To plague th’ inventor. 
The trouble is that—with foreign exchange earnings falling, 
trade with Europe a potential source of dollars (or worse 
still, a drain on them), and the broadly correct precedent 
of 1951 in mind—Whitehall might not listen to him. 


ee ee ae 
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Cushion for Commodities 


The kernel of the case for the second discriminatory 
measure—that is, for supporting the prices of sterling area 
raw materials—is political as much as economic. If Britain 
is to persuade Australia that it should not use its sterling 
balances to set its people to work building milk-bars, it 
had better make sure that there is work for those people 
milking cows. It is on the farms—and especially on the 
sheep farms—that labour will be needed once American 
demand picks up again. 

For some commodities, including tin and rubber, stabili- 
sation schemes are in the air already ; if the United States 
can be induced into them they will be quickly brought 
down to solid ground. But if the United States does not 
come in, then the Commonwealth should decide to operate 
price support schemes for its main primary commodities on 
its own account. It will need to lay the foundations for 
these before recession comes, and to decide whether the 
schemes should be on a co-operative basis or should largely 
take the form of stockpiling operations by the United 
Kingdom. 

A great difficulty here, of course, is that if the Common- 
wealth keeps up the price of Malayan tin, of Ceylonese 
rubber and of Australian wool, then Bolivia, Indonesia, 
and Argentina will undercut them in the American market. 
One way round this difficulty might be for the British 
Government—or, if the venture is co-operative, the stabilis- 
ation scheme’s purchasing authorities—to enter into barter 
arrangements with the United States, on the lines of the 
Anglo-American tin agreement of early 1951. Another 
way, and this is the third measure that may need to be 
taken quite early on in any recession, would be by deprecia- 
tion of sterling. 


Cheaper Sterling 


Depreciation, of course, raises difficulties of its own. 
The effect of depreciation on international terms of trade, 
in present circumstances, is to benefit those countries whose 
export prices are mainly determined by the course of dollar 
demand and to harm those whose exports go mainly to soft 
currency markets. Like the commodity stabilisation 
schemes, therefore, depreciation would tend to limit both 
the improvement in Britain’s terms of trade and the deterio- 
ration in those of the overseas commonwealth. But this 


Road to 


HE measures described in the preceding article would 
be regrettable, but not exactly new. They suggest that 
in an American pause or short recession, Europe and the 
sterling area might have to face another dose of dollar 
import restrictions, a renewed fall in their gold reserves, 
another run-down in stocks, and another bout of currency 
depreciations ; and that this time they would almost 
certainly have to suffer greater unemployment than in the 
sicknesses of 1947, 1949 and 1951. But to the broad mass 
of the population, as distinct from certain hard hit areas, 
the whole sorry business might simply be “an economic 
crisis again.” 
If the recession dragged on for more than a few months, 
however, the deflationary chill would begin to drive deeper 
into Britain’s internal economy. It would be at this stage 
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would not be wholly disadvantageous, even from Britain’s 
own narrow point of view. For one thing, at least some 
of the loss to Britain’s visible trade account by a mainten- 
ance of Malayan rubber prices would be countered by , 
gain to its invisible account, through the maintenance of 
rubber dividend payments to London. For another, jf 
the incomes of overseas sterling area producers are kept 
up while dollar import restrictions are lightened some of 
the gain will be reaped by Britain’s own export industries - 
incidentally, the lower sterling rate would also help to fake 
dollar import controls more effective. And finally. nothing 
could do more internal harm in Britain than a further 
increase in real wage rates (owing to a fall in prices follow- 
ing on a favourable shift in the terms of trade) at a time 
when the total real national income was falling. 

A much more serious difficulty is that while the sterling 
area’s fortunes tend to revive just after a depreciation, they 
are always at their lowest ebb when the world believes tha 
sterling is standing on the threshold of a new one. In 
these circumstances, speculators flee from the currency, 
Americans and other foreigners delay their purchases of 
sterling area materials as long as possible, and sterling area 
importers try to ferret their way through import controls 
while they still have time. A free rate will not automatically 
solve this difficulty ; for a free rate would have to be 2 
managed rate and at any one time the majority of speculators 
would be expecting it to move in one or other direction. 
The happiest course for sterling in a recession would be a 
heavy initial depreciation, followed by circumstances in 
which world speculators and traders felt convinced that the 
rate would rise again as soon as the Bank of England stopped 
being cussed about purchasing so many dollars. But it is 
very difficult to see how this happy position could bk 
attained, except after American business activity started to 
turn up again. 

The only principle that can be laid down at this stage is 
that in a recession the present sterling rate must on no 
account be regarded as sacrosanct. The proper rate for 
sterling in a recession would be one that came as near as 
could be to choking off demand for dollar imports, in line 
with the reduction in the sterling area’s dollar-earning 
power ; it is true that this fall in rate would also choke oft 
demand for imports from Europe—but in that case Euro- 
pean countries should depreciate their currencies too. 


Reflation 


that those who have long argued the case for disinflation 
would have to be exceptionally cateful—not careful in the 
political sense, which usually means deciding to dodge 
unpalatable truths, but careful in the economic sense, whict 
means defining what it is one wants. It-is quite true— 
although it sounds unfeeling to say so—that the initial 
effects of a cold douche of deflation might be salutary. For 
one thing, personal savings might increase. The British 
people’s postwar tendency to spend. virtually the whole of 
their incomes might be considerably modified once the 
impression took hold that prices were not going to rise fer 
ever and—even more important—that employment was D0: 
always going to be overfull ; when a man loses his job, i 
sometimes causes a worried frown and increased thrift 


among his neighbours and cousins. And businesses 
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might cut out some frills of expenditure and stop padding 
their payrolls when the same two impressions struck home ; 
easy-going natures, rather than essential investment pro- 
iects, might be the first casualty of a nervous bump in bank- 
mptcies. But, quite apart from the human tragedies 
‘aolved, there would obviously be a point where further 
cold douches would not revitalise the British economy, but 
give it pneumonia. 

The point at which further disinflation would become 
positively harmful can be clearly defined—not, before the 
event, in postulated percentages of British workers unem- 
ployed, but in terms of the general economic climate. 
The time would have come for some sort of reflation in 
Britain as soon as it was apparent that the industries that 
had been crying out for manpower all through the boom 
period were losing labour instead of gaining it ; and as soon 
as it was Clear that marginal additions to the number of 
unemployed were doing nothing whatever to shorten 
exporters’ delivery dates and to make industry probe for 
productive economies and search ever more diligently for 
outlets in hard currency markets. From this point on, 
Keynesian policies would and should come into their own. 


Two Princi ples 


Unfortunately, the task of reflation would be extra- 
ordinarily difficult. The problem would not be—as in 
America—to find any ways at all in which demand could 
be stimulated ; it would be to make sure that demand was 
not reflated in all the wrong directions. The wrong direc- 
tions, in this content, would be any that led to increased 
strain on the balance of payments ; the right directions, 
subject to this overriding necessity, would be any that 
increased Britain’s competitive power for the future, and 
made up for lost time in stimulating productive investment. 

The two cardinal principles should therefore be that 
teflationary activities must: 

have a low import content; and 
be concentrated on capital function. 


These principles are easy to enumerate, but difficult to obey. 
It is in the light of them that the debate now needs to turn 
to the scope for the three main types of “ Keynesian” 
policies. These are discussed below in the sequence in 
which they should probably be played in Britain—with 
wn deficits first, public works second, and cheap money 
ast. 


The Budget and a Dogfish 


In the sort of slump that has been envisaged in this 
Survey, employment would be falling—especially in the 
consumer goods industries—but the depreciation of sterling 
might prevent the cost of living from falling too. The 
political pressures on the Chancellor at that first grim 
budget time would therefore probably be: to raise unem- 
ployment pay and other direct social security benefits, to 
cut income tax, and—above all—to cut purchase tax on the 
products of the depressed industries. 


The first of these pressures would have more justification 
behind it than some economists might recognise. The 
assumption throughout this survey has been that unemploy- 
ment should be allowed to rise to the point where it encour- 
aes a switch in resources. Those workers who would be 
switched about in this way, in accordance with the theories 
‘xpounded from economists’ comfortable armchairs, would 
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be suffering some real hardship for the general benefit of 
the national economy ; their compensation should not be so 
high that it will prevent them from switching at all— 
perhaps it should be specifically tied to extensive re-training 
programmes—but, if economists are to encourage flexibility, 
they must learn to distinguish between being hard-headed 
and merely hard-hearted. 

There would also be some attractions in slashing income 
tax rates during a recession. Direct taxation is almost 
certainly too high in Britain today, in relation to indirect 
taxation as well as to national income. If it proved possible 
to steal a march in the dark days of slump, it is not probable 
that all of it would be given back in the subsequent recovery. 
But the great difficulty about income tax reliefs, and still 
more about purchase tax reliefs, is that they would encourage 
consumption rather than investment. 

Probably the first scheme that should be introduced in a 
teflationary budget would, therefore, be an adaptation of 
the American system of quick “tax write-offs”; the 
Government should state that domestic investment outlays 
could be financed out of untaxed profits if they were made 
within a certain period—and the impression should be 
given that it would be only a short period. This would 
have to be something more than a simple reintroduction 
of the large initial depreciation allowance, which does not 
reduce the eventual tax liability since it is offset in the end 
by a “ balancing charge.” The proposal is that, for a time, 
there should be a real tax holiday on productive capital 
investment. 

How far would private investment schemes of this sort 
accord with the two essential criteria listed at the beginning 
of this article—that they should have a low import content 
and that they should be concentrated on the industries that 
really matter for Britain’s long term economic health? To 
ensure satisfaction of the first criterion the Government 
would presumably have to rely on the sorry long-stop of 
import controls ; it would have to forbid any imports of 
dollar machinery or excessive imports of dollar raw 
materials, and perhaps it should carry out a census in 
advance to clarify which major investment projects would 
be hamstrung by such regulations. For satisfaction of the 
second criterion, market forces would probably be pulling 
the right way in Britain—where capital goods industries 
should be relatively more prosperous than consumer goods 
industries—but the wrong way in the Dominions—where 
raw material producers, despite stockpiling and stabilisation 
schemes, would be down in the slumps. Once again, there- 
fore, it seems clear that Britain will have to take some 
delicate decisions about controls over its capital outflow 
to the sterling area throughout any recession. 


The Place of Public Works 


Public works policies could be more directly tailored to 
fit in with the two criteria of desirability and low import 
content. But even here there may be two major difficul- 
ties in the way. One is that all the nationalised industries 
always think that all their investment projects are desirable. 
There are some—particularly the Coal Board’s plan for 
re-siting coal production—that obviously’ are, and they 
should be pushed through at full speed in a recession. 
But there are others, notably the electric power plant pro- 
gramme, that would be on any economist’s little list of 
projects that could be spared, come hell or high water from 
across the Atlantic. 
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The other major problem would be to find any public 
works programmes that do have a low output content. There 
are two obvious candidates that spring to mind. In the 
first place, building operations seem to have a lower 
import content than metal-consuming forms of investment ; 
they certainly impose a less direct drag on potential export 
resources. For this reason, Britain’s industrial investment 
in a slump might have to be fairly heavily weighted with 
factory building, rather than with installation of new plant. 
Perhaps the “ tax write-offs ” system discussed above should 
be devised, at any rate in its initial stages, with this object 
in view ; if this does not work well, the Government might 
go in for some factory building on its own account—for 
subsequent sale or lease to private enterprise, following the 
successful precedent of the disposal of munition factories 
after the war. : 


For housing construction, the position is less clear. The 
price mechanism has been so twisted and distorted in Britain 
in the last eight years that nobody knows how grave the 
housing shortage really is, or indeed whether there is a 
genuine housing shortage at all. If rents were allowed to 
rise to, or towards, their economic level, there would 
be such a reshuffle of accommodation that much of the 
present-demand for new houses would dry up, even in con- 
ditions of boom ; and it might disappear altogether in con- 
ditions of slump. It is probable that the country would then 
find that what is really needed is a slum clearance pro- 
gramme rather than a vast inflation of new building. This 
would, of course, be a very suitable task for a recession ; 
there are no direct import costs in the work of pulling 
insanitary houses to the ground. But the plans will need 
to be carefully prepared beforehand if they are going to 
be ready for resolute action at the right time.. 


The second obvious candidate for public works action in 
a recession is transport improvement, especially road build- 
ing and repair. This is a form of investment that uses 
virtually no imported raw materials and has been almost 
entirely neglected for the past fifteen years. The eventual 
savings, in terms of transport efficiency, from a proper road 
plan could be very large indeed, and the work would have 
the advantage of. being scattered widely across the face of 
the country. Once again, the main proviso is that plans 
would have to be prepared well in advance. 


Checks on Cheap Money 


There remains the device of lower interest rates. This 
is, of course, the classic way of encouraging investment, and 
for this reason many people assume that cheap money is 
an umbrella that Britain shou!d open up as soon as the 
storm clouds gather. There seem, however, to be three 
good grounds for resisting this conclusion. For three of 
the main ways in which high interest rates and credit 
restraint affect business activity might be of singular adyan- 
tage in the early stages of a recession. . 

In the first. place, credit restraint induces economy in 
business stockpiling of raw materials. In a recession the 
prices of sterling area raw materials would presumably be 
falling, despite any price support programmes ; there might 
therefore be a tendency for businesses to dishoard them in 
any case. But this would not necessarily be true-of dollar 
raw materials if the sterling exchange rate was depre- 
ciating ; credit restraint might therefore squeeze just where 
a squeeze is most needed. Secondly, credit restraint dis- 
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courages businesses from running up stocks of unsold 
goods, and makes them willing to. release resources for 
businesses whose products are in greater demand. [1 4 time 
of heavy slump, of course, this might be equivalent tw 
saying that it would induce them to throw more and mor 
of their workpeople onto the dole, or indeed force them ¥ 
shut up. shop altogether ; that would have to be avoided 
but in the early stages of the downturn a little flexibility 
would be no bad thing. Thirdly, for an indistinguishable 
melee of reasons that derive partly from considerations of 
confidence and partly from those of hard cash, a high Bank 
rate discourages speculation against sterling ; since a reces. 
sion would almost certainly have to be accompanied by 4 
freeing of the sterling rate, Britain might have to brandish 
Bank rate in the face of the foreign bear. 7 

In practice, these conflicting tendencies could probably 
be reconciled by the natural impulse of the markets, As 
the recession progressed, interest rates would tend to fall 
and more credit to come on offer ; for one thing, the banks’ 
liquidity ratios would be increasing because the Exchequer 
accounts had relapsed into deficit. Perhaps the wisest 
compromise would be to give natural forces their head, 
but not to whip them along. 


Three Conclusions 


The arguments in this survey have been put forward asa 
basis for discussion ; it will not be at all surprising if history 
proves that some of the more detailed—although not neces- 
sarily only the more macabre—of them are wrong. But 
there are three general conclusions that surely can be set 
down with a fair degree of confidence. First, although an 
American recession some time in the next five years is not 
inevitable, it is distinctly possible. Secondly, since the 
main barrier in the way of effective reflation in Britain 
and the sterling area will be the difficulty of earning dollars, 
everything must be done to push forward with dollar-carn- 
ing and dollar-saving projects while the boom lasts ; that 
will require some shift of resources—a little transitional 
unemployment today may save a lot of cyclical unemploy- 
ment later. Thirdly, any counter-cyclical measures in 
Britain and the Dominions will be successful only if they 
are thought out—though certainly not put into effect—i 
advance. This survey has been intended as a contribution 
to what should be a swelling debate on this subject. 

Some people, of course, would add a fourth conclusion: 
how much easier the free world’s mind would rest tonight 
if a country that temporarily stops importing in a recession 
did not have to stop exporting, too. The only way to achieve 
this would be by the establishment of a wider system at 
international. reserves, accompanied by measures that 
allowed a creditor country to put a stop to its unrequited 
exports when it wanted to, instead of forcing debtor 
countries to swing a hatchet at them when they needed ©. 
A scheme for an Atlantic payments union which might 
achieve this objective was set out in these columns 0 
November 22nd ; other schemes have been suggested since, 
but it is most unlikely that any will be accepted before the 
next recession. For the moment therefore it is a home-made 
insurance policy that Britain must try to devise ; and 5 
with friendly apprehension, not with carping or Cour 
placency, that it must look out over the Atlantic as the 
elephant walks on tiptoe across .its barn floor strewn with 
eggs. We should keep clear of criticism, but be ready for 
the crunch, | 
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The Bank nf Adelaide 


invites all who bave or would Itke 

to have relationships — business or 

personal — with Australia, to use its 
complete banking service. 








Principal Offices in Australia: 
Adelaide (Head Office), Brisbane, Melbourne, 
Perth & Sydney. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
11, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


incorporated in 1865S in South Australia with limited liability 







“TIER MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 


lications ere invited for the following post :— 
“het inti ian (CDE 63/7/03) in the Department of Agriculture, Kenya, 


to advise on the design of fleld and other experiments conducted by 
the Department, inolud! sampling investigations and surveys, and 
te assist in the statisti analysis of results. 

The appointment will be on two years’ probation for rmanent 
and pensionable employment. Salary on scale £550 to £1,320, plus « 


t rary variable and non-pensionable allowance, which is at present 
Sor ont of salary with £300 a year maximum. quarters 
provided rental will charged of 10 per cent of salary furnished or 
% per cent eye es ————- & ore ae 4 for 
yife i fami cos r passages. Income 
og af icon! resell, wh A>. much lower than in United Kingdom. 
Generous home leave, 
alifications required are @ degree in Mathematics with some 
all acadanke tratnt in statistics, and geeceesy a diploma in 
statistics: some expenses Se or . statist cal methods as 
lied to agriculta experiments essential. 
“Tending applicants, who should be between 21 and 40 years a 
should write to the Director of Recruitment (Colonial _— ce), 
Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith ae ‘ —_, 
SW.i, stating briefly personal particulars and quali ons 
quoting above reference. NR SAS Sb. a 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
Applications are invited for the following posts: ; 
1. [esistentt Lecturer or a in Mathematical Economics; 
2. Assistant ot in Economics. 
Salers Cotueee ae . £50 to £800 (%.B.) x £50 to £1,100; Assistant 
Lecturer, £450 x £25 to £500 with a special allowance of £25. 


FS.S.U. privileges are available and children’s allowances are 
payable, Further Thtormation and ication forms may be obtained 
from The Registrar, The College, Keele, Staffs, to whom complete 
applications must be returned not later than April 22, 1953. 


F YOU MUST TALK business at lunch, then quiet surroundings, 
good food and wines are essential.—Restaurant FRASCATT, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1, MUS. 7414. 


TO EXPORTING MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRANDED CONSUMER GOODS 


Whilst you may have various Merchant Agents distributing your 
products in 
(cylon—Malaya—Hong Kong—Indonesia—Burma—Siam, 
have you your own expert representative based in the Far East? 
Intense competition has returned, and now is the time your own 
vigorous and locally experienced sales stimulator touring these 
countries continuously may well prove vital to continued progress 
by tactfully and co-operatively ensuring :— 
your agents devote therough attention to all your products ; 
; me prices in Boor: ee are locally competitive; 
cistribution i$ uat widespread; 
local sales vedaliat are probed and remedied promptly; 
advertising is effectively carried out ; _ 
omplaints are investigated satisfactorily; 
and keeping you informed through full and regulat market reports 
analysing present and potential sales and the activities of your 
competitors, 
Advertiser (ex-R.N.V.R. Officer), after 12 years’ active and highly 
‘ssful sales amd management experience, both pre-war and 
Post-war, with q, first-class British merchant firm in South-East 
Asia, now offerstthis personal service jointly to not more than sx 
' manufacturers, at modest cost to be calculated mainly on 















Excellent references. Available U.K. for negotiations and product 
‘ucy until end May. Please write Box 217. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURDR 
N IAL ADMINISTRATION. Salary not less than £450 per 
annum with membership of the F.S.S.U. and. Children's Allowance 
Scheme, The person appointed will be required to undertake research 
and to assist in the supervision of practical work as well as in the 
ordinary teaching duties of the Department. Duties to commence 
October 1, 1953. Applications should be sent not later than May 15, 
1953, to the Registrar, the. University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


CHAIR OF ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

The University Court will short! oceed to make an appointment 
to the Chair of Organisation of Industry and)» Commerce, which is 
vacant tollowing the retirement of Professor William Oliver. 

The salary of the Chair is £2,000. The Chair is a full-time 
appointment, 

arther particulars may be obtained from the undersigned with 
whom —— ions, together with the names of two referees, should 
be lodged, not later than May 15, 1953. 

CHARLES. H. STEWART, Secretary to the University. _ 
SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIBNTIFIC OFFICERS: 
0 PATENT EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent and 
pensionable appointments to be filled by competitive interview during 

Interviews will continue throughout the year, but a closing 
date for the receipt of applications earlier than December, 1953, may 
eventually be announced. The Scientific posts are in various Govern- 
ment Departments and cover a wide range of Scientific research and 
development in most of the major fields of fundamental and a plied 
science; in Biology the number of vacancies is small, The Patent 
a are in the Patent Office (Board of Trade), Admiralty and 

inistry of Supply. 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with first or 
second-class honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification; or 
for Scientific sts, possess high professional attainments. Candi- 
dates for Senfor Scientific Officer posts m in addition have had 
at least three years’ post-graduate or othe? approved experience. 
Candidates for Scientific Officer and Patent posts taking their degrees 
in 1953 may be admitted to compete before the result of their degree 
examination is known. 

Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31: for 
Seientific Officers and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 1953 
(up to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer class 
competing as Scientific Officers). London Salary Scales: Senior 
Scientific Officers (men), £812-£1,022; (women) £681-£917: Scientific 

ficers (men), £440-£707: (women) ge en | Patent Examiner and 
Patent Officer Classes (men) £440-£655: (wdmen) £440-£576. Some- 
what lower rates in the provinces. 

Further particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. 
or No. S. 53/53 for Senior Scientific Officers and S, 52/53. 

. 128/53, for the other posts, 

oo Directors of Yates Duxbury and Sons, Limited, Paper Manu- 

facturers, of Bury, invite a for the position of Genera) 
Manager and Secretary of their Company. This position has been 
advertised before, stating a salary range of £1,500-£2,500 per annurn 
and car provided. The response to the previous advertisement came 
mainly lon people with accounting and secretarial qualifications. 
The position requires primarily a grasp of general economic and 
management problems rather than highly developed accounting skills. 
Though the —— is a large one, it is a “ private exempt com- 
pany " and the purely secretarial work is a small part of the duties 
of the General Manager and Secretary. The succéssful candidate wil! 
be required to make some contribution, at board level, to buying, 
marketing and manufacturing problems. The candidate is not 
required to be a specialist in any particular sphere of management 
and when appointed will have the assistance of specialist consultants 
whenever necessary. The present, directors are by inclination and 
training mainly interested in the technical management of the Com- 
pany. It is unlikely that candidates under 35 years of age wilt have 
the necessary experience, while candidates over 45 may require a 
larger salary than is at present considered. Candidates of excep- 
tional ability should not, however; on this account, be deterred from 

for the position. x 

ations should be marked ‘ G.M.S.—Confidential and 
addressed to the Managing Director, Yates Duxbury and Sons, 
Limited, Heap Bridge Paper Mills, Bury, Lancs. 
NGONOMIST. M.A.(St. Andrews), M.Se.Bcon.(London), extensive 





ching and research experience in Economics, knowledge of 
statiovton: interested in business control and budgeting, seeks appoint- 
ment—preferably- research or pee Also willing to undertake 
b assignments.—Box 21 
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*“NICHROME ° for domestic heaters and appliances 
up to 950°C (1742°F) over long periods ; 

*NICHROME’ V for heavy duty heating up to 
1150°C (2102°F) over long periods. 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS (0., LTD. 


MANCHESTER 15 
Specialists in Nickel and Nickel Alloys. 
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Don’t worry, 


old English coun.rywoman whose life is 
written on her face. She’sa old soul, very very independent and she 
always has been, 


Grandma is worried these days because she hears a lot of talk about 
the next war. She sees str shapes hurtling across the sky leaving 
behind them a high-pi whine. Her great-grandchildren are 
collecting models of these ew jet aircraft. 

Grandma worries because in her lifetime the tragedy of war has 
struck her home and her family twice. Seven of her children and 
grandchildren were killed. And everybody tells her another war would 
be worse than the last one. 

But will it happen again? We don’t know. One thing, however, is 
certain — if it does, it will not be because we haven’t tried to prevent it. 

We are building up our strength now solely to deter the aggression of 
those who seem bent on our destruction. This is a costly job, costly in 
terms of money, manpower, materials and time. 





Grandma is 87, She is a 










THE AVRO VULCAN 
The world’s first four jet Delta bomber is 
‘ a triumph of British aeronautical science. 
The Delta configuration provides thin wings 
and high sweep back with large internal volume 
for stowage of load and fuel. Long-range, fast as 
a fighter, ut has unrivalled maneuprability and safe 
landing. These are among the factors that make the 
Avro Vulcan the most effective bomber in the world. It is 
now in super priority production for the Royal Air Force. 
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Grandma... 


Freedom, however, isnot free ; nor must it ever be taken for granted. 





It is a priceless heritage to be g and guaranteed by ai! the power 
we can command, i y power in the air. 

Much of our air power comes from the men, women and 11a hines of 
the Hawker Siddeley Group, that great commonwealth of companies 
which is providing free world with i ble aircraft and aero 


engines. They include the Hawker Hunter, the Gloster Javelin, the 
Avro Vulcan, the Hawker Sea Hawk, the Avro Canada CS. 100 ; a 
Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire and Double Mamba jet engines, the 
Avro Canada Orenda. 
Such complex and expensive armament is certainly a drain on 


our resgurces, a high price indeed when all of us wan: so get 
other things. But it is a low price to pay if it ensures that 
children and our children’s children shall live— ord ‘i ® 
Sr ; be all right. 


Don’t worry, Grandma. We think everything's g@g ‘ 


Hawker Siddeley Group 


18 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


| —S PIONEER . .. AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 


A 

F ‘a LEY 
HAWKER + AVRO CANADA + ARMSTRONG SIDDE $ 
HIGH DUTY ALLOY 
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